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“Made 12.5 gallons go as far 
as 20 did before!” 


It’s no trick getting extra miles out of 
“Red Crown” because extra miles are in 
there. Here’s what one motorist discovered: 











“I checked my mileage last month and was getting on 
only 8.9 miles per gallon. My Red Crown Mileage 7000 red, white 
Card set me right and on my last trip I did 14.4 and blue pumps 


miles per gallon. In fact I made 12.5 gallons go as to hill your tank | 
a with’ "Red Crown” 
far as 20 did before! 
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et the Red Crown 

i ye at 

rown” , 

eg Use it and Get a Red Crown Mileage Card, fill the 

see your mileage = tank to the brim with “Red Crown,” follow 
increase : : ; 

the instructions in the Mileage Card and 


watch your mileage increase! 


buy: miles 


in ton-by miles 


ANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Colifornis) 
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THREE GENERATIONS OF TRAVELERS HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED WITH THE 
FINENESS OF FINISH ON RAILROAD COACHES OBTAINED WITH MURPHY 
MATERIALS. THE OLD-TIME CARRIAGE, LIKE THE MODERN TAXI, WAS SUR- 
FACED WITH MURPHY VARNISH. FOR SIXTY YEARS THE ENDURING BEAUTY 
OF FINE PIANOS, CARS AND HOME INTERIORS HAS BEEN CREATING 


THE TRADITION OF MURPHY QUALITY 


A . . ; 
aM: Mi Riera . ” ges rte 
“ 4 Pa = 








MOST THINGS HAVE CHANGED BUT BEAUTIFUL SURFACES ARE STILL “MURPHY FINISHED” 


Da-cote —_ Medns that you can is usually enough. The only real work is clean- 


paint your car! ing the car and sand-papering rough spots. 
A lot of folks think they can’t paint. They’ve Use the car the next day 
tried it and results did not satisfy, Over 3,000,000 cars have been finished with 
We have made a line of enamels and var- | Da-cote;and the demand increases. Fine for bi- 
nishes with which amateurs can finish any- _ cycles, icechests, porch furniture, tools or toys. 


thing—well. Da-cote (Univernish) Stain is transparent 
We call them Da-cote—Da-cote Enamel varnish in the colors of fine woods, oak, 
and Da-cote Varnish Stains. Da-cote means walnut, mahogany—also green. It is water- 
proof. It can’t turn white even 
on salt-water yachts. It is used 
for floors, trim, stair rails and 
treads, furniture and outside 
woodwork exposed to weather. 
Low in cost, if measured by 
satisfaction—but not cheap. 
“Doing things with Da-cote” 
isa helpful book. We will send 


it free—with color cards. 


two things—quick drying anda 
quality which makes special skill 
unneeded. 


©The skill is in the can” 


Uneven brush marks and laps 
disappear—sort of melt away 
into a smooth, even surface. 
Da-cote Enamel is for auto- 
mobiles or anything exposed to 
weather or moisture. It gives an 
opaque finish of high brilliance 
that stands hard wear. One coat 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK,N.J. SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 
CHICAGO, ILL. MONTREAL, CANADA 





"Save cave all 
ay 8 
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GRANEY 


Graney, as he 


DWARD M. 
—“Eddie”’ 


familiarly known— 


is more 
appears in this issue with “A 
Referce’s Decision,” the first 
of a series of articles in which 
he will take you rambling down 
the by-ways of the boxing game 
for the past thirty years. 
What Graney doesn’t know 
about fights and fighters isn’t 
worth talking about; we feel that 


yowll agree to that as you 
read, 
The picture above is his 


favorite portrait. To us it 
looks as though it might have 
been snapped just after he got 
through loosing some of the 
high explosive which he de- 
livers in the current article. 
Read his story in this issue 
and see if you don’t think this 
picture looks as though Eddie 


might be saying, “Now, what 


do you think of that!” 
U 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
SuNsET MaGazine, 460 Fourth St., 
San Francisco, with return postage 
enclosed. Unsolicited contributions 
are received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Mellin’s Food ‘| 








iy Mellin’s Food and milk will enable your baby YY 
% to have the healthy and robust appearance so ii 
\ typical of all Mellin’s Food babies. f 
hy Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s ‘y 
Food and a copy of our book, “The 
4 Care and Feeding of Infants”. i 
\ Mellin’s Food Co. 177 State St, Boston, Mass. y 
Vy vi 
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It Pays to Be Agreeable 


Sunset Magazine, 
November, 1925 


OISNT IT $0? 


By Edward A. Vandeventer 


S civilization advances life becomes more 
competitive for those who desire to rise 
above mediocrity. Ina country like America 

where opportunity is almost limitless, ambition 
naturally fires more men than in a land where 
there are strong class distinctions and where the 
peasant’s son knows that generations of his 
ancestors have been peasants and believes that 
he is fated also to be a peasant and nothing more. 

Many aids to success are suggested to those 
who are ambitious, but it is doubtful if any 
characteristic is more helpful than an agreeable 
personality. Certainly nothing else will do more 
to gain for one a fair chance from others. For 
first impressions are very important. 

But a personality that is pleasing not only 
makes it much easier to get the right start; it 
plays a big part in the entire life of an individual. 

I know a man who inherited a fairly successful 
business enterprise. He was equipped for his 
responsibilities in everything but the right dis- 
position. He complained constantly because he 
could not keep competent employes. He said 
that there was no longer such a thing as loyalty. 
There was no spirit of team work in his place. 
Moreover when he had dealings with persons 
outside his organization he lost business. He was 
drifting slowly but steadily toward failure and he 
could not understand the cause. 


? ? ? 


HE and I went one night to hear a lecture on 
‘Personal Magnetism.” The speaker, in ex- 
plaining the cause of many failures, described the 
mannerisms of this man as though he had known 
him intimately for years and was diagnosing his 
special case. He declared emphatically that what 
we call a “pleasing personality” was not neces- 
sarily something inherited; such a quality actually 
could be developed with proper determination 
and conscientious efforts. 

The unhappy business man grasped the situa- 
tion. He seemed to see the seat of his trouble 
as though a strong spotlight with X-ray powers 
had been turned on him. He began fighting his 
old ways as a wise man would combat any habits 
that he knew were bringing about his ruin. With 
as much earnestness as he would have shown 


‘ 


in learning to speak French, if he had decided to 
move to France to engage in business, he started 
to learn how to be agreeable. 

? ? ? 


NCW that man is proud of his organization. 
He will tell you that no business has more 
loyalty back of it. His heads of departments do 
not resign. From office boy to manager there is 
constant team work. He is prospering and he 
gives his new personality the credit for bringing 
about the change. 

He used to search for excuses to complain and 
condemn; now he never overlooks an opportunity 
to give praise for honest effort. He was sullen 
before; now he knows how to smile. 

The surest way to arrive at the possession of a 
winning personality is to crowd selfish desires 
into the background; to begin thinking kindly 
of others. 

The unconscious mind—called by some the 
inner self—is a storehouse for every man’s thoughts 
and desires. Personality reflects what is stored 
there. A man who holds malice toward his fellows, 
who nurses irritability and envy and who is so 
eager to look out for Number One that he hasn’t 
any consideration’ for the welfare of others will 
never have any personality worth while because 
what it reflects will repel success instead of 
attracting it. 

? ? ? 

( person may be fortunate enough to in- 

herit personal charm. So may one be such a 
natural musician that he can entertain without 
taking lessons. But as many not so gifted can 
learn to play instruments reasonably well so can 
one learn to be personally pleasing. And remem- 
ber that usually the one who cultivates a talent 
performs better than the one who is content with 
his simple inheritance, for “genius is the capacity 
for taking pains.” 

Many a person who complains that Fate is 
against him or that he is simply unlucky would 
find that his luck would change, if he would 
change his disposition. 

A pleasing personality is more to be desired 
than physical beauty. The latter fades quickly; the 
former holds admirers and friendships until death. 
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What Retail Lumber 
Dealers Say About 


Long-Bell Douglas Fir 


“IT can truthfully say it was 
the best car of lumber that 
we have received for a long 


time.” 


“We find your lumber very 
good—quite a bit over the 
average, nicely manufac- 
tured and a good seller.” 


v @ 


“There is nothing more you 
can do to better your Fir 
Lumber. It is O. K.” 


e 


“The kind of lumber I like 
to handle and the kind a 


customer wants.” 


ry @ 


“We think it is a good idea 
ot yours to kiln dry in the 
rough and believe it will 
make a great hit with the 
trade.” 


“Tam glad you are kiln dry- 
ing all your ‘common’ Fir 
lumber. It is much better 
for the yard.” 


e 


“The car we had from you 
was a very nice shipment. 
It was well graded and well 
machined, and we received 
some very nice compliments 
on it.” 


ee @ 


“IT want to compliment you 
and your company most 
highly on the Fir lumber 
which you have been ship- 
ping us from Longview, 
Washington. The grades 
are excellent; the dressing 
is as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to get it, and bes. 
of all the 2-inch Common 
Dimension is really dry. We 
recently unloaded a car 
from you containing 40,000 
feet of Finish, Flooring and 


through the years 


[TIS not difficult to find those 

sturdy ‘old homes which, in 
every community, have with- 
stood so well the insistent rav- 
ages of Time. 


Venerable they are . . . monu- 
ments to good workmanship 
and dependable lumber.... 
investments that paid by reason 
of lower depreciation and repair 
costs, and long-time service. 


Sound construction means 
eventual economy a/ways. In- 


ferior construction results in 
costly repairs and investment 
losses. The well built small 
home costs very little more in 
the beginning, and saves many 
a dollar as the years go by. 


Long-Bell lumber manufactur- 
ing standards have long aided 
the home builder in assuring 
himself of szaxiimum home val- 
ue. The trade-mark on the end 
of the piece serves to identify 
this lumber quality. 


Ask your retail lumber dealer 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Drop Siding. Our yard 
manager and his associates 
said that it was the finest 
car of lumber that they had 
ever seen.” 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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The Private School: A Gift to the State 


HEN the American Army officers, during the World War, found it necessary to give their orders to American privates 

’ V in three, four and five different languages, the nation awoke to a startling realization of the illiteracy of thousands of 

her adult citizens. The awakening led to a demand for an investigation of the causes and the discovery of a remedy. 

A post-war wave of educational enthusiasm swept over the entire nation. Demand was made for sleouared educational oppor- 

tunities and a more just equalization of these opportunities. The fulfillment of this demand necessitated an increase in school 
costs and therefore an increase in revenue. 

This article will not present the causes for the growth in the costs of education. This is apparent to even the cursory 
observer; but our consideration deals with the fact that expenditures have been steadily forced upward, and notwithstanding 
an increased appropriation of school funds, the provisions are still far from adequate. 

For years leaders in education and those interested in public welfare have been trying to awaken the American people to 
a realization of the inadequacy of our educational provisions, but their pleas were overruled by protests against the high cost 
of education and against over-taxation. 

The general property tax still remains the most important source of both state and local revenues. The failure of the 
Smith-Towner and Towner Sterling bills shows conclusively that any attempt to inaugurate a policy of large federal aid for 
the public schools will meet with vigorous opposition. 

Federal subsidies granted to some states from funds derived from forest reserves, and royalties from oil and mineral 
resources are obviously unequal and uncertain, owing Lo restricted areas of production and fluctuation in the operation of these 

areas. 


Some states have sought to increase 
Boys’ Schools their funds for school needs by a system of Bas’ Siok 
—_—_———— | special taxes, as corporation, inheritance 
and other forms. California, although 
P A G E; | she has received a large federal grant MENLO SCHOOL 


from royalties, depends also upon the 





Military Academy pre ceeds from state corporation taxes. WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 

Puech big School for litte boys” | | In fact, California has applied this policy Accredited to Stanford and California 
8 in & Class 188e 

military echool iaiekien Seed more widely than any other state. /and prepares boys for entrance to all 

training in the common branches comes | | ; : . Eastern universities. Near Stanford 

first. The military is adapted to young | | But despite the enormous increase in University. 

boy needs. It means manly little men ee : : ke Cc ‘ ( \H 

who wilt grow into courageous, succese- school funds, despite the zeal and progress . E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard eadmaster. 

2% MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


ful big men. Parents appreciate the 
atmosphere of sympathy, understand- 


In Opening new _ sources of revenue, 





ing and snoouragement o their Tittle wherever we look, over the entire coun- 
t e€. 1s is the largest schoo ; nica s 

“<q. ani hoe ogg try the situation is the same; building ex- | SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
The catalog will surely interest you. | | nenditure, effort to make good the stop- | 

Write for it to | pia ‘ 5 SLO} pos for Colleges, West Point and Annapo- 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster page of construction during the war; Univ. of California’s highest scholastic 


~ ~ . 7°. L 
congestion, a menace to health and te cae” eee i ae ce 


handicap to intellectual work + 1. Catalogue. Address 

— ellectual k. The | | COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, 

| story universally told is inadequacy of | Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 
THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL | existing revenues, and the necessity of 


1223 Cochran Avenue 
Los Angeles California 


























For Bors 307,527: ': | establishing new sources to meet school 
A modern, non-military school specializing in thorough prepar- | needs. MILITARY 
ation for best colleges and scientific schools. One hour from | ALI FORNIA 
aed saggy Podngh rob So agg trent — | What relation does the private school aN _—. 
aj sports year round. Comfortable buildings. — bear to the financial aspect of the educa- eermoys Pg sie es. 
10. For pe dy ane University men. Term opens Bept- | tignal problem? What contribution does famous for sunshine and almost perfect climate. 
: 28-acre school estate adjoins Stanford University. 


James W. Williams, Headmaster, Box 6A, San Rafael, Calif. | it make and what relief does it bring tO | Big swimming pool and bath house. Fine athletic field. 








an over-taxed school budget? What are Experienced faculty and classes limited to 10 cadets insure 
- : : : ; - | thorough scholastic work. West Point system of military 
the facts revealed by an investigation ot training. Careful social training. For catalog address 
| the sources of revenue; the value of in- Adjutant, MayGield, California 





vested property, buildings, ground and 








M | LITARY ACADEMY equipment; the numbers educated and HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Oo Pps rm pr ye egg | other considerations? For manly boys. Woes diag De a che a 
pen year, day and boarding. Summer : : 4 ss 
Camps at Yosemite and Ocean Beach. | Private schools are endowed, incor- on Re poo 1 ee 








637 Wilcox St. Los Angeles 








| porated, or are operated entirely upon _ |_sent for the asking. 
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mpesiat 5 Schools 








Cumnork 
Srhonl 


for Girls 
Gos Angeles 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful new build- 
ings. 31st year opens Sept. 29th. 
School of Expression—(College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Mus- 
ical Dept.; Public Speaking; 
Dramatics. 

Academy—an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in 
Class “‘A.’”’ Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Director 

5353 West Third Street 














Girls’ Schools 





The Keeney School 


Sacramento, — 
Sten ‘and Day’ School, for girls. ollege Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. School is”acc redited to the 
universities and colleges of California. Open-air swim- 
ming pool. 4, Out-of-door_ athletics. For catalogue, 
address 


MIRIAM KEENEY, A.B., Principal. 

















- U 
im HARKERS 22 
Jor Girls’ 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
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their receipts. They receive no public 
money. 


The value of buildings and grounds of 
ninety-one schools reporting in California 


is $5,878,000; furniture and scientific | 
apparatus, $709,600; permanent endow: | 
ment, $15,000; bound volumes in the | 
library, $149,238. A rough computation | 
would reveal the important contribution | 


which the taxes on private school prop- 
erty make to the public treasury. 

The high school enrollment totals 
7,551; the elementary school, 8,812; mak- 
ing a grand total of students educated in 
these schools 16,363. 

The entire number of instructors pro- 
vided is g90, with a salary schedule com- 


paring favorably with that of the larger | 


schools. 





The schools under consideration main | 


tain a four-year course, and have a not- 
able increase in the enrollment of the 


fourth year, 96.2% of the enrollment | 


being in attendance during this year. 


The number of graduates and graduate | 


students shows large percentages of gain, 


the graduate students showing an in | 


crease of 61% 
terest to the advocates of the junior 
college. 

Nearly 50% of the students enter col- 


This fact is of special in- | 


lege, and over 50% enter other higher | 


institutions. 


It must not be understood that this 
equipment means provision for the child 
of wealth only. A large number of 
schools hold scholarships and sedulously 
watch for opportunities to offer promis- 
ing students the advantages of the smaller 
schools. In some schools five or even 
twenty-five “guests” are included in the 
annual budget. 

Clearly the private school offers a sub- 
stantial gift to the state by virtue of the 
fact that it has large property holdings 
and makes valuable tax returns; that by 
the withdrawal of the numbers educated 
it relieves the congestion and the pressure 
in the larger schools, without receiving 
any public money; and by means of a 
generous outlay in equipment and teach- 
ing force it prepares students for credit- 
able work in higher institutions. 
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Girls’ Schools 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 

Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary Departme nts. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. Fall term opened 
September 21st. For Illustrated Book of Information, address 


The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














ROWLAND HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 22iscope!, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Accredited, 45 years, ’ 
$700.00, $750.00. Music extra. In the Wasatch Mountains. 
Apply to Bishop A. W. Moulton. 





Mme. Pless’ Day and Boarding School 


Opens Sept. 10th 
431 Harvard St. Seattle, Wash. 











THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Nellie V. Jones, Charlotte F. Center. 


———— ——— eee e nnn errr nee _ 


WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; College 
Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics. —— pool. Fall term 
opens 1% 30. Write for Catalog D. 
Westmoreland Ave., Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 








THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL For Girls 
Accredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Courses— ~ 
2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings on fifty-acre estate at Glendora, in San 
Gabriel Valley. 34th year. Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins. 
1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 








SUNSET MAGAZINE 


recommends to its readers 
the schools appearing in the 


SUNSET SCHOOL DIRECTORY 














BROADOAKS 


An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training | School 
STATE ACCREDITED 
2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course 3 Years’ Course 


Demonstration Kindergarten and Primary School 
Homelike Students’ Residences 


Imelda E. Brooks " . 
Ada Mae Brooks Pasadena, California 





Directors 





A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 
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Packard Six 
Owners 


Are Loyal 


ERHAPS you have won- 

dered why so few Packard 
Six cars are offered for sale by 
used car- dealers. 


The reason—98 out of every 
100 Packard Six owners re- 
main loyal to Packard, never 
giving up their cars for any 
other make. 


For example—of the Packard 
Six cars sold during the last 
five years in the following 
cities (51 of the 873 in which 
Packard cars are sold and ser- 
viced) only 2 out of every 
100 have been replaced. And 
these generally for reasons 
having nothing to do with 
either car or service. 


Atlantic City Evansville Pittsburgh 
Aurora Grand Rapids Portland 
Baltimore Hartford Rochester 
Boston Houston Rockford 
Bridgeport Indianapolis St. Paul 
Brooklyn Jacksonville Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Jersey City Savannah 
Camden Kansas City Seattle 
Chattanooga Louisville outh Bend 
Cincinnati Milwaukee Stamford 
Cleveland Minneapolis Toledo 
Columbus Montreal Toronto 
Davenport New Orleans Trenton 
Dayton Omaha Washington 
Denver Oshkosh Williamsport 
Duluth Peoria Wilmington 
Easton Philadelphia Worcester 


Evidently, the chances are 
really 100 to 1 that you too 
will be satisfied if-you buy a 
Packard Six. 





Packard Six and Packard Eight both 
are furnished in ten body types, four 
openand sixenclosed. Packard distrib- 
uters and dealers welcome the buye1 
who prefers to purchase his Packard 
out of income instead of capital. 
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Hor.ore did not exclaim, but she looked like one who screams. She was terrified. ‘How did Mrs. Dignant die?” 


she asked in a husky voice. 


“She was murdered,” Caseby replied 


A Foregone Conclusion 


HEIR voices carried to her dis- 
tinctly—his vibrantly deep, 
Mrs. Dignant’s dry and in- 
cisive. They were in_ the 
room below, and the clear-cut sen- 
tences, sharp as rapier thrusts, had 
reached Honore through the network of 
acacia branches beneath the window. She 
had dropped her knitting abruptly and 
was listening with utter concentration: 

“You have ruined me,” his voice had 
said. 

Her voice, “I place my money as I 
choose and under conditions that suit me, 
John Baird.” 

“And one condition was that I be fired, 
\unt Dignant, kicked out on an hour’s 
notice with only one week’s pay in my 
p cket.” 

“The Monteith Chemical people prob- 
ably know their own business. ‘They hire 
or discharge as they think fit.” 

“They discharged me as you thought 
ft. Until you bought a controlling inter- 
est, they swore by me. I improved their 
dyes—they doubled my salary and gave 


By Elizabeth Dejeans 


INustrated by S. M. Long 


me every laboratory assistance they could. 
I have been working on a dye which 
would make thousands for them and me. 
They were breathless over it, as I was, for 
they needed money badly. And I need 
money desperately. I bought my little 
house on the instalment plan—I wanted a 
home for my little girl. I must pay an in- 
stalment at once or I lose my house. I 
shall be on the street, for I have put all I 
have earned into that house. If it were 
not for little Alice, I should not care so 
much. . . . Aunt Dignant, I haven’t 
come begging, only to ask for what is 
mine. When I was a boy, you took charge 
of my mother’s jewels—there were several 
diamonds that are valuable. They will 
save the house and feed Alice and me 
until I can get something to do. Give me 
now what is mine, that 1s all I ask.” 
“You have the list of jewels and the 


paper which was attached to it?” 
Mrs. Dignant’s voice was dryly de- 
risive and Honore visioned her clearly; 
she was seated in her big cushioned 
chair, of course, leaning forward, her 
beak-nose sunk between thin, avaricious 
shoulders, claw-like hands picking away 
at the arms of the chair, black eyes peer- 
ing from beneath wrinkled lids. 

His answer came finally, and Honore 
sensed his hot flush of anger; a certain in- 
credulous consternation as well. “You 
mean to contest my right to my mother’s 
jewels?” 

“Certainly not. If you remember, you 
gave me a receipt for them shortly before 
you removed yourself from my guardian- 
ship. As I remember, you departed from 
my house at dead of night. I supposed 
that the jewels and the papers which were 
in the box went with you. I have not seen 
them since.” 

Honore visioned Mrs. Dignant’s thin- 
lipped smile and felt the heavy silence that 
followed during which his thoughts were 
racing—then recollection caught up and 








10 
held. “Was that the paper you asked me 
to sign—a few nights before I ran away? 


You woke me out of a sound sleep. I was 
sleepy, I didn’t read it.” Then a sudden 
conviction. “It was your way of stealing 


my mother’s jewels! Aunt Dig- 
nant! I was only a boy!” His voice 
dropped to profound contempt. ‘How 


And I 


? 


utte rly despicable! 
flesh and blood! Ugh! 

“Better not to call names, John. ‘The 
jewels disappeared when you disappeared. 
I know nothing more about 
them, only that you went 
to college, and that isn’t 
done on nothing.” 


am your own 


“ worked my way 
through colle ge! J wouldn’ C 
have parted with my 


mother’s jewels for 
any amount of 
money! I wouldn’t 
think of it now, 
but for little Alice 

she must have 
food and shelter.” 

Honore heard a 
movement and 
knew that he was 
standing now and 
nearer the window, 
his voice came to her so 
very clearly. “Aunt Dig- 
nant, | don’t want to 
quarrel. Let me tell you a 
few things: all these years, 


[ have felt that the 
jewels were safe—why, 
they were willed to me. 


After I got myselfthrough 
college, I had a good posi- 
tion—I was too busy to 
think of the jewels. Then 
the war did for me what 
it did for others. And I had married, 
the baby came when I was over 
and her mother paid for her with her life. 
And I nearly died afterwards. ‘The Mon- 
teith Company position saved my life. | 
needed sunshine, and it brought me out 
here to Los Angeles. I knew that you had 
come out here and that you had grown 
richer and richer. When I had my house 
paid for and my dye making money for me, 
I meant to come and see you, bring little 
Alice with me and ask forgiveness for 
having run away from you. I couldn't 
think that you would bear a grudge for all 
these years. I meant then to ask you to 
give the jewels to Alice. It was a dream 
of mine. Alice and I are the only near 
relations you have, we ought to be friends. 

Well, you finished me at Mon- 
teith’s and it has brought me here. You 
have always loved the power of money, 
you have exercised your power over me, 
so be satished, forget and forgive. Give 
me the jewels, Aunt Dignant, they will 
save me.” 

Her voice cut like a knife. “I have told 
you: the jewels disappeared when you did. 

have your receipt.” 

“You are not telling the truth.’ 

“Suit yourself. : You are look- 
ing rather white, John. Like most im- 
practical, unbusinesslike men, when 
aroused you are not angry, you're mad. 
An irresponsible man is dangerous, so | 
shall have you watched—you might at- 
tempt to choke the life out of me some- 


seas 


A Foregone Conclusion: 














The next morning, on 
the stroke of nine, 
Honore Haller went 

into the office of 


Caseby and Meers 


Now I have a proposition 
to make: you have a formula for that dye 
of yours. Monteith’s haven’t it; evi- 
dently you have kept it to yourself. I 
have the money at hand—I’ll give you a 
thousand dollars for it.” 

With a smothered exclamation, Honore 
thrust the knitting from her lap. She 
stood close to the window, the color 
burning in her face and her lips parted. 
Then he began to speak and for the first 
time there was a note in his voice akin to 
his aunt’s, derision and bitter 
scorn: 

“You poor, shriveled body 
without a soul! As I first 
remember you, Aunt Dig- 
nant, you had begun to shrivel 
inside, grasping and_hoard- 
ing, gloating over your ac- 
counts by the night light. 
Back at that time, your fin- 
gers were growing thin, pick- 
ing and picking away, as 
if forever picking up 
pennies. You have been 

picking up pennies 


time. 


ever since, no 
wonder you are 
what you are. . . 
I should have 


known better than 
to come to you. 
should have re- 
membered the 
young fellow who 
Ss forged your name 
to a bit of paper 
and afterwards 
knelt to you ask- 
ing for mercy, for 
the sake of his 
wife and their two 
little children. 
You had kicked him out of his position. 
‘He thinks too much of himself,’ I 
remember you said. He had _ refused 
to truckle to you. He was ill and there 
was another baby coming. He _ was 
desperate and forged your name. But 
there is no mercy in you—you sent him to 
the penitentiary. He wrote you a letter 
afterwards which Ill wager you have not 
forgotten. Often when I was a boy you 
shocked my soul by your relentless 
cruelty to those whom you were deter- 
mined to dominate. It was that made me 
run away—lI shrank from contact with 
your mean little soul. I go now with the 
same feeling and my formula goes with 
me! Your little plot to secure it has 
failed—go ahead now and do your worst. 
7 Hatred affects the heart, Mrs. 
Dignant. You have a nurse to count your 
heart- beats, nevertheless, some fair morn- 
ing, you will be found dead. When you 
strugele for your last breath, remember 
that it is your own hatred that 1s smother- 
ing you.” His voice receded, Honore 
knew that he was going. 


Mrs. Dignant’s voice rose _ shrilly. 
“Found dead, will I! Well, I'll see to it 


this very night that, if I am, you shall not 
profit by it, John Baird!” 

His answer was a sharp closing of the 
front door. 

Honore stood motionless. Presently 
she saw a tall man cut hurriedly across 
the empty lot beyond their neighbor’s 
garden. He was making straight for the 
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Hollywood hills. The next moment he 
disappeared. He had reached the cross 
street, half a block and he would turn into 
the canon road, then breast the hillside. 
Honore felt that it was what he would do, 
for often, when burning with angry dis- 
gust, she herself took that road. One 
thought less bitterly when one stood on a 
hilltop. 

Then she turned hastily, for Mrs. Dig- 
nant was climbing the stairs and, for all 
her seventy years, she moved quickly. 
She was coming to her sitting-room. 
Honore caught up her knitting and 
scrambled for the ball of yarn which had 
rolled under the bookcase. When she saw 
that it was irretrievable, she broke the 
thread, leaving the ball to its fate. In the 
adjoining bedroom, she busied herself 
again with her knitting. Outwardly she 
was placid, only slightly flushed. Honore 
Haller had had a long and hard schooling 
in self-control; if Mrs. Dignant had come 
into the bedroom, she would have seen 
only the usual, a young woman of very 
perfect features, deftly knitting. 

Mrs. Dignant did not come in, she was 
telephoning even more incisively than 
usual: “Shattock and Burns? 
want to speak to Mr. Burns.” A pause, 
then, ““Mr. Burns, I want to see you at 
once on important business. . . No, 
tomorrow will not do. Very well, 
if you have an appointment that’ll keep 
you until nine tonight, come after that. 
; Important! Of course it’s im- 
portant—I want you to draw a will. Yes, 
my will. You’ve urged me often enough 
to make one, now come and attend to it. 
If you don’t come tonight, I shall get 
Meers of Caseby and Meers—I want a 
water-tight document. I thought 
so. Well, get here by half past nine 
good-by.” 

Honore gathered up her knitting and 
stole from the bedroom into the hall, then 
into her own room. Through her window 
she glimpsed the hilltops. She reflected 
soberly that in an hour the sun would be 
gone, then it was sombre and chill up 
there, a creeping loneliness that was not 
good for a heated brain. 


II 


HE next morning, on the stroke of 
nine, Honore Haller went into the 
office of Caseby and Meers. Her hat was 
modish and her costume had been evolved 
certainly by a tailor with the instincts of 
an artist, for it clothed her and at the same 
time revealed the lines of a beautiful body 
The hat did not hide an abundance of 
dark hair with a reddish tinge suggestive 
of henna and did enhance the effect of 
arched and well-defined brows and gray 
eyes fringed with black. Honore’s skin 
was luminously white, her lips a pome- 
granate red, and the contour of her face 
together with her supple and rounded 
body and general air of poise would de- 
light a photographer; the ensemble sug- 
ge ested the stage-beauty. Miss Linwood, 
Caseby and Meers’ experienced stenog- 
rapher, bestowed on Honore an indifferent 
glance—always, when interested, Miss 
Linwood looked indifferent. The alert- 
eyed, sandy-haired man who was standing 
by the stenographer’s desk stared openly 
while involuntarily his hand straightened 
his tie. 
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“Ts Mr. Caseby in?” Honore asked. 
Also her voice was suggestive of the 
stage, born not just behind the teeth, but 
in the throat, correctly pitched and very 
distinct. 

“He has not come in yet,” Miss Lin- 
wood stated. ‘Will you give me your 
name, please?” 

“Mrs. Honore Haller. 
Caseby be in?” 

The sandy man’s hand dropped sud- 
denly from his tie and Miss Linwood 
looked as if some one had remarked that 
the weather was—something or other. 
Just then the telephone rang. Miss Lin- 
wood said, “Yes, he’s here,” then mo- 
tioned to the sandy man. 

“Yep,” he shot into the telephone. 
“Yep—all right, all right, Mr. Caseby. 
Coming!” He clicked the receiver into 
place, caught up his hat and reached the 
door at a stride. He gave the impression 
of a youngish man who never wasted 
time; in departing, he gave Miss Linwood 
the briefest of glances. 

“T think Mr. Caseby will be in before 
long, he just telephoned,’ Miss Linwood 
informed Honore. ‘You can wait in Mr, 
Caseby’s private room, if you wish.” 

This was a precaution taken with those 
who came freighted with vital informa- 
tion. Honore did not know that, but, 
shut in by herself, she looked with interest 
at the room. It was like Caseby, she 


When will Mr. 


A Foregone Conclusion: 


thought, unadorned and homely; a lank, 
leathery quality about the desk and 
chairs, a very deep office chair, its whole 
seat worn, as if, when disposed in it, 
Caseby occupied it entirely, sat on the 
small of his back, probably, as he used to 
when she knew him. 

Honore Haller knew a good deal about 
Caseby, not so much about Meers, and 
she had heard quite a little about Caseby 
and Meers, Attorneys at Law. ‘There 
were those who said that Caseby was the 
best criminal lawyer in the state. Hon- 
ore’s own state of Missouri had bred him, 
a mountain boy, son of white trash, who 
had had the vital spark in him neverthe- 
less. A conglomerate sort of history he 
had: back in Missouri, he had been first 
a detective, then editor of the small paper 
in Honore’s home town, then a clever re- 
porter for a big St. Louis daily. On the 
aside, he had acquired a law course. Some 
one had told Honore, and from profes- 
sional experience she had guessed still 
more, of the habit which had reduced 
Caseby to a gaunt shaking wreck, 
wandering aimlessly across the continent 
to perpetual sunshine, to southern 
California. 

Possibly it was the sunshine, possibly it 
was the salty breath of the Pacific meeting 
the perfume of the eternal hills that had 
stirred the fighting man in Caseby. More 
likely it was the vital spark in him that 
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would not be extinguished even by mor- 
phine, for he had fought single-handed 
and had conquered and progressed and 
succeeded. ‘The mahogany in the other 
rooms testified to his success, this room 
was Caseby himself, outwardly just a 
plain, lank six-foot-two Missouri moun- 
taineer, long-faced, leathery-skinned and 
spectacled. Drawlingly and thought- 
fully forceful however and, when it suited 
his purpose, an orator of extraordinary 
versatility. Caseby of Caseby and Meers 
arguing a case was worth hearing; Caseby 
on a still hunt for evidence that might 
clear his client was more formidable and 
more weird than the Hound of the Basker- 
villes. Caseby was subtle, that was one 
reason he had annexed Meers. 

Meers was not subtle—except when 
ferreting out technical errors in the pro- 
cedure of opposing counsel, or when jug- 
gling technicalities for the benefit of his 
own clients. No man in the city knew the 
law better than Meers; he had an uncanny 
knowledge of the city’s ordinances, and of 
laws alive, forgotten, or defunct; exhum- 
ing a law that had been buried but was 
still alive was one of his delights. A 
rotund, smiling little man was Meers 
with round, blue eyes and a childlike ex- 
pression; his somewhat bald head did not 
reach to Caseby’s shoulder. Meers was 
genial and exclamatory, he swore quite 

(Continued on page 8g) 





there was a note in his voice akin to his aunt's, derision and bitter scorn: “Often when I was a boy you shocked 


my soul by your relentless cruelty. It has made me run away —I shrank from contact with your mean little soul” 
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Touchdown! 


Football From the First Accidental Touchdown, in 1823, to 
Present-Day Million-Dollar Stadiums 


IG SIDE” football, and a grue 1 
ling, he icking match it has been! 
It is a house match, of grave 
import to the sweating, striving 
schoolboys participating therein, and so 
far it is a draw, with scarcely a minute 
left to play. 
In the center of the big playing field is a 


writhing, struggling mass—a welter of 
swinging arms and legs—a tight ‘“‘scrum- 


mage” round the ball. Suddenly, from 
out that welter of legs shoots the ball, 
straight to the arms of a youngster who 
has been playing back, waiting for just 
such a turn in the tide of battle. 

Now’s his chance! A shot for goal, if he 
be quick enough! Too late! T he scrum- 
mage has broken up and the opposing 
players are sweeping toward him to block 
his kick. His opportunity is gone. 

But stay! What’s going on out there? 

Why, he’s running with the ball! He’s 
carrying it in his arms instead of kicking 
it! 

The taken 


defending scrummagers, 


By James R. Clarke 


completely by surprise at this gross 
breach of the rules of the game, fall back 
in amazement as the culprit scampers 
through the thick of the ruck straight for 
the enemy’s goal. 

He crosses the line, heretofore so stub- 
bornly defended. 

Goal! 

Victory, in the last moment of play, in- 
stead of a drawn match! 

Or is it a Appeal to the master 
who is acting as umpire. A conference of 
the powers is called to decide this highly 
irregular matter. Then a decision—the 
goal counts! 


goal? 


It is a far cry from this “Big Side” 
match at Rugby School, England, in the 
autumn of 1823 to—say, the Big Game 
between Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of California in the Stanford Sta- 


dium in the autumn of 1925. Yet in 

this schoolboy match, played over a 

century ago, American Intercollegiate 

football, as we know it and love it 
today, had its birth! 

Imbedded in a stone wall at Rugby— 
that same Rugby made near and dear to 
us by our boyhood friend, Tom Brown 
is a tablet commemorative of this revolu- 
tionary “end run,” and of the boy who 
made it. The inscription reads: 

“WILLIAM WEBB ELLIS 

“Who, with a fine disregard for the rules 
of football as played in his time, first took 
the ball in his arms and ran with it, thus 
originating the distinctive feature of the 
Rugby game.” 

William Webb, to adopt the convenient 
vernacular, certainly “started some- 
thing’! A spontaneous, instinctive breach 
of the rules by a Rugby schoolboy be- 
comes, through the evolution of time and 
custom, the most highly specialized and 
intensified game in the history of com- 
petitive sport. 





THEN: “A Fair Tackle,” 





from an article on football 


in Century Magazine for October, 1887 





NOW: “Ducky” 





Grant of St. Mary's, Oakland, Cal.. brought to 
earth in the St. Mary's-California game of 1924 
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“Rabbit” Bradshaw, outstanding star of 
the University of Nevada teams of the 
days when a touchdown scored 
against the University of Cali- 


fornia was as good as a win 


Two-hundred-odd schoolboys, more or 
less evenly divided into sides, kicking and 
hacking at a ieather-covered, wind-filled 
bladder, with no plan of action save to 
kick and hack. Twenty-two athletes, in 
the prime of physical condition, nerves 
keyed to concert-pitch, bucking and pass- 
ing, punting and tackling, all according to 
a tactical campaign prayerfully conceived 
and painfully practised for weeks on end, 
with this one final game in view. 

Yes, William Webb certainly started 
something! It’s a pity he can not come 
back to earthly scenes to see the far- 
reaching results of his thoughtless act. 
William Webb has a lot in common with 
the justly celebrated John Brown of song 
and story. Though his body lies a-moul- 
dering in the grave, his soul goes marching 
on! 

OOTBALL, in one of its many forms or 

another, has been played since the days 
of ancient Rome. Even before that, as a 
matter of fact, for the Phoenicians, who 
were first in many attributes of civiliza- 
tion, seem to have kicked a ball of sorts 
about. The Roman legions kicked the 
football into England, even as British 
troops were reported as going into action 
against the Germans in dribbling forma- 
tion. Will Shakespeare’s rowdy friends 
played football, against the King’s will 
and to the extreme displeasure of consti- 
tuted authority. It was played in Italian 
cities—in Florence particularly—under 
the name of “Calcio.” The writer had 
the privilege of reviewing probably the 
first treatise on football as such, the work 
of one Giovanni di Bardi, printed i in Flor- 
ence in 1610 (another did the translating, 


Touchdown! James R. Clarke 
be it said), and discovered therein a spirit 
close akin to that of modern criticism. 

However, if your interest in football is 
historic, turn to “Foo” in any first class 
encyclopedia and you will find plenty of 
food for thought. Our concern in this in- 
stance dates from William Webb Ellis, 
and what he started. 

Prior to this Rugby schoolboy’s “‘fine 
disregard of the rules,” football was all 
that the name implies—that is, the game 
consisted in kicking the ball, and nothing 
else but. The modern code of Association 
football thus can trace its pedigree back in 
an unbroken line to antiquity. Perhaps 
that is why adherents of “‘soccer”—and 
how they despise that name;—affect to 
look with scorn on the Rugby outcrop- 
ping, and even more scornfully upon the 
American code, developed from “rugger. 

Sponsored by the great and kindly Dr. 
Arnold, the Rugby variant of football 
prospered at that school, and in later years 
Rugby graduates formed football clubs to 
continue the sport they had enjoyed in 
their schooldays. With the years, a code 
of rules was drafted, the Rugby Union 
formed, and the game firmly established 
in Great Britain and finally in the colonial 
possessions. 

Fifty years or so after William Webb 
Ellis “started something,” Rugby football 
had permeated down from Canada into 
the United States, and in 1876 Harvard 
and Yale played the first intercollegiate 
match to be staged in this country, under 
Rugby Union rules, with certain modifi- 
cations. 


T was not much of a gz ame, as Harvard- 

Yale football games go! There was, for 
instance, no feverish rush for tickets of ad- 
mission. Speculators would have found it 
rough sledding, had such gentry at- 
tempted to do business as they do now. 
The Harvard-Yale boat race was the prin- 
cipal form of intercollegiate rivalry at that 
time. Football played second fiddle—and 
a muted second fiddle, at that. 

Soon came public interest, however. 
Princeton joined Yale and Harvard, issu- 
ing an invitation to representatives of 
those two colleges and to Wesleyan and 
Pennsylvania as well to meet and arrange 
a schedule of games, adopting the Rugby 
Union rules. This meeting was held, and 
the games were played. 

One of the first variations of the Rugby 
code introduced into the American game 
was in the method of scoring. The Eng- 
lish rules of the time counted goals only. 
That is to say, the ball had to sail over the 
cross-bar, according to the _Prescribe >d 
method, to get points. A “try”—the 
equivalent of our modern touchdown— 
was, literally, an opportunity to tty for a 
goal-kick. ‘The crossing of the opponent’s 
goal line by a man carrying the ball meant 
nothing in itself. 

The modern Rugby code, as California 
knew it only a decade ago, had no such 
provision. In fact, such expert propo- 
nents of the game as the New Zealand 
All-Blacks usually bungled their goal- 
kicks purposely, preferring to take the 
ball on a “25-yard drop-out” than on a 
kick-off from mid-field. 

In these pioneer days, however, this 
scoring rule was firmly established, much 
to the dissatisfaction of the Harvard, 
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Princeton and Wesleyan contingent. ‘he 
convention called by the Princetonians 
finally decided that four “‘tries’’ should 
equal one goal, and it was so ordained. 
The Yale representativ es were opposed to 
this change most heartily, and thereby 
hangs a tale. 


A YOUNGSTER named Walter Camp 
had responded to the first call for foot- 
ball candidates at Yale in the fall of ’76, and 
had won the position of half-back. ‘The 
half-back in Rugby takes the ball from 
the “‘scrum” or “scrummage” and “feeds” 
it to other backfield men—that is to say, 
passes it. Prior to the Yale-Princeton 
game of ’77, the Yale captain insisted 
upon the English interpretation of the 
scoring rules—that is, that goals only 
were to count. In that game, young 
Camp caught a punt and raced 80 yards 
up the field for a try. In the second half, 
he took the ball from the scrum and ran 50 
yards to the Princeton line, shaking off 
‘ens tacklers as he crossed the mark. 
Yet, because of the insistence of the Yale 
captain on playing under English rules, 
these two brilliant runs counted for noth- 
ing, the game ending in a scoreless draw! 

Walter Camp, who passed away in his 
sleep last spring just prior to the annual 
meeting of the Football Rules Committee, 
is rightfully called the “Father of Ameri- 
can Intercollegiate Football,” just as Wil- 
liam Webb Ellis, the Rugby schoolboy, 
must be considered the game’s remote 
ancestor. 

It was Camp who formulated the rules 
that gave the American code its distinc- 
tive character, even as Ellis, by his “fine 
disregard of the rules of his day,” gave 
the Rugby code its distinctiveness. Camp 





Elmer Tesreau, University of Washington 
fullback, is one of the hardest hitting 
line-plungers in the Pacific 


Coast Conference 
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Harold P. (“Brick’’) Muller, Golden Bear 
fullback, whose long forward passes have 


provided many a thrill for the spectators 


it was who advocated cutting down the 
number of players from fifteen to eleven; 
who substituted the scrummage, charac- 
teristic of the American game alone, for 
the “scrum” of Rugby, Camp conceived 


the American game 
if one man can_ be 
said to have done so, 
and sought to refine 
and improve his con- 
ception to the day of 
his death. 

In the light of this, 
perhaps an incident or 
two of historical back- 
ground will prove in- 
teresting — incidents 
that doubtless — in- 
spired Camp to seek 
to remedy then-exist- 
ing conditions: 

In the Harvard- 
Yale game of 1878, 
Camp made a great 
drop-kick for goal, 35 
yards from the posts, 
just as he was about 
to be tackled. As the 
ball was sailing over 
the posts, fair and 
true, the _ referee’s 
whistle blew to signal 
the end of the half, 
and Camp’s great ef- 
fort went for nothing. 

The present code 
of rules—Rugby and 
American — provides 
that the ball is “in 
play” until it goes 
out of bounds or is 
downed, even though 
the time signal in- 
tervene. 





Touchdown: 


The following 
year, Camp kicked 
a 45-yard goal- 
from-field in the 
Harvard-Yale 
game, only to have 
the effort nullified 
because the referee 
had detected hold- 
ing in the scrum. 


These two in- 
stances of “tough 
breaks” were 


enough, one would 
opine, to make a 
rule-maker out of 
almost any ath- 
lete! 

Attempts were 
made in 1878 and 
again in 
limit the number 
of players toeleven 
on a side, but it 
was not until the 
following year that 
Camp’s pet scheme 
was to prevail. 


’"79-«+to 


When Camp's 
revolutionary rule 
went into effect, 
there was much 
discussion as to 
how the eleven 


players should be 
arranged. Harvard 
wanted seven men 
on the line, three 
at half and one at 
full, w:th one of the 
three half - backs 





Johnny Beckett, one of the best football 
men ever turned out by the University 
of Oregon. 
Marine Corps, he helps build each season 


Now a lieutenant in the 


a winning team of ** Devil Dogs” 


James R. Clarke 


~~ “THE BIG GAME*-*% 
CALIFORNIA MEMORIAL, 
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The annual contest between the University of Califcrnia and Leland 


ever watched a football game in the United States. 
The rest viewed the game from the nearby hills. 


alternating at quar- 
ter. Ultra - modern 
practise agrees with 
this plan; the quar- 
ter-back is a quarter- 
back in name only 
nowadays. Princeton 
wanted six men on 
the line of scrummage 


and two fullbacks. 
Yale, through Camp, . 
prevailed with a 


“rush-line” of seven 
men, with one quarter- 
back, two half-backs 
and one fullback. 
Under the Rugby 
code, possession of 
the ball means but 
little; it is the be-all 
and end-all of the 
American game. I’ve 
a notion that this 
salient difference is 
one of the principal 
reasons why _ the 
Rugby game died an 
unmourned death in 
California. A man 
might make a_ spec- 
tacular dash up the 
field, or a sparkling 
passing - rush might 
carry the ball to 
within the shadow of 
the opponent’s goal, 
only to have the op- 
posing fullback in- 


Nearly 
The 


witnessed the epic struggle, which 





Jimmy Needles, star halfback of the 
University of Santa Claraa few seasons 
ago; now playing with the Olympic Club 


of San Francisco 
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Touchdown: James R. Clarke 





But strategy was 
met with strategy. 
Princeton _ tactics 
in the Yale game 
of ’81 called for the 
Orange and Black 
to hold on to the 
ball at all costs 
through the first 
half. Yale retali- 
ated when given 
the ball in the sec- 
ond half, and the 
result was a com- 
plete tie-up, a 0-0 
score. To. offset 
this evil, the sys- 
tem of “downs” 
and “yards” to 
“gain” was in- 
stalled, the final 
step in the wean- 
ing of the Ameri- 
can hybrid from 
the British root. 
The American 





game is now in the Ernie Nevers, captain, fullback and 


eleventh season of 
its new reign at 
California and the 


principal ground-gainer of this 


year's Stanford eleven 


seventh at Stan- school, in recent years, thus laying a 


ford. In those foundation for 
years the athletes college. 
who are now carry- 


further instruction in 


And yet, although to most of them the 


ingonhavelearned game is little more than a boyhood 








to tackle low and memory, Rugby has left its mark on the 
Leland : MRE ee reo hard, have learned football players of California—the state, 
Neal Stanford in 1924 drew nearly 120.000 persons—the largest crowd that to hit the line, to not merely the university. One of the 
The 60.000 were accommodated in the great stadium at Berkeley. follow their inter- best of Western R ugby players was 
pick tate Walter Camp wan aemeng the spectators who ference and, save Norman Cleaveland of Stanford who, as a 
ended in a 20-20 tie for painful excep- summer vacation, went to Paris as a mem- 
tions, to hang on ber of the Rugby team that won the 
tercept or pick upand — to the ball. They Olympic Games championship. Dick Hy- 
kick back to mid- have had Ameri-_ land, a member of the Stanford squad this 
field. Though pro- can footballinhigh year, was the outstanding star of that 
ducing plenty of ac- American team, so 
tion—the players much so that he was 
were on the dead run prevailed upon to 
up and down the field remain over in Paris 
most of the game when the team went 
all this action seemed home to play witha 
so much effort wasted. French team and 
Yards gained were teach some of the 
not “gained” at all. finer points of the 
The man who carried game to his_play- 
the ball to within mates. “Dink” Tem- 
scoring distance— pleton, who would 
even to within a yard have been an “‘inter-, 
of the goal—had to national” rugger had 
drop the ball if tack- he happened to have 
led by an opponent. been born in Eng- 
If he held on to it, land rather than in 
he was _ penalized! Palo Alto, was one 
The other side then of the greatest punt- 
had a free kick and ers ever developed in 
could punt out of this country, and a 
danger. drop-kicker of parts 
When Walter Camp as well. His influence 
and the pioneers of is still felt in Stanford 
his day gave, through football, and a good 
the scrummage, pos- influence it is, too. 
session of the ball to It is rather a trib- 
one side, it was ute to American foot- 
thought that the ball, and the coach- 
reformed game would j : ing methods that the 
e still be much the Fay Thomas of the University of Southern game inspires, that 
s Harold Hansen, 210-pound tackle of same—that is, that California. All-Pacific Coast tackle in 4 California Rugby 
b Washington State College; being there would be plenty 1924. Captain of this year’s Trojan eleven team — literally a 
i seen in action with the Cougars of punting and fair until declared ineligible for having played pick-up club—should 
this season catches and so on. professional baseball last summer (Continued on page 85) 
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When the Championship came to America. 


January, 1849, at Rock Point, Md., under Long prize ring rules. 


“Dowco” TOM HYER® YANKEE SULLIVAN 
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The fighter on the right is Tom Hyer; the other is “*Yankee™ Sullivan. They met in 


Hyer, whose home was in Philadelphia, won the heavyweight 


crown in this battle and thus had the honor of being America’s first native-born champion. Sullivan later had trouble with the 
Vigilantes of California. He was buried in the old Mission Dolores cemetery, though accounts differ as to the manner of his death 


A Referees Decision 


As handed down to Jack James, well known sports writer of San Francisco 


By Eddie Graney 


The 


HEN the boxing game returned 
to California under the Morrison 
Bill, which legalizes ten and 
twelve round bouts under the 
supervision of a commission, San Fran- 
cisco—always one of the fistic centers of 
the world—prepared to welcome a return 
of the “good old days” and the great 
fighters those good old days produced. 
To the unthinking, the mere fact that 
professional boxing had become a legal 
and recognized sport, instead of the hole- 
and-corner business it had been during the 
decade of the so-called “four round 
game,” meant that the class of competi- 
tion would improve forthwith; that every 
engagement under the new regime would 
All the pictures except one that illustrate this arti- 
cle were loaned to SuNsET by the sporting depz einen t 
of the San Francisco Call. Mi: any of them are from the 
private collection of T. A. “*Tad’’ Dorgan, famous 


throughout the world for his cartoons. He ts also an 
authority on boxing.—THE EpirTors. 


West's 


be a slam-bang affair, crammed with 
action and skilful sparring; that Far 
Western fighters would quickly force 
recognition in championship circles. Even 
the unthinking realized that ten rounds to 
a referee’s decision and twelve-round no- 
decision contests could not quite measure 
up to the finish fights of the old days, nor 
yet to the twenty-round affairs of later 
years. Still, the belief persisted that the 
mere re-establishment by law of the box- 
ing game should be sufficient to revive at 
least some ofthe glories of that Golden 
Age of Pugilism—the decade of the late 
eighties and early nineties—which we old- 
timers so delight in expatiating upon to 
the younger generation. 

Well, the boxing game has come back 
to California. We have had some eight 
months of the new regime, and during 
this period of revival public interest in 

fights and fighters has waxed high—and 


most famous third man in the ring 


then waned. Though admittedly an im- 
provement over the intolerable conditions 
that prevailed under that outlaw “four 
round game,” the new regime has not 
proved all that the optimistic had hoped. 
The fights we see nowadays are of longer 
duration, and once in a while we are privi- 
leged to watch a world champion, or a 
championship contender of some merit, 
show his ring wares—such as they are. 
But that’s about all. 

The Golden Age of Pugilism has not re- 
turned, merely because boxing has been 
re-established on a legal footing. Nor will 
it return, until there are developed fight- 
ing men—red-blooded, two-fisted he-men 
—such as that Golden Age of boxing pro- 
duced. I wonder, sometimes, if their 
equal ever will be produced—Sullivan, 
Dempsey the Nonpareil, McAuliffe, Wal- 
cott and soon. When I recall these men as 
I knew them in their prime and compare 
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A Referee’s Decision: 


with Luis Angel Firpo, an unskilled oppo- 
nent who, as everybody at all cognizant of 
the situation knew, stood not a chance of 
acquiring the title! Think of demanding, 
and being guaranteed, $750,000 for one 
fight and another $500,000 for a second. 
For one fight—and the cheapest one, at 
that—Jack Dempsey, the present heavy- 
weight champion of the world, received 
more money than Sullivan, the original 
Dempsey, McAuliffe and any number of 
real fighters were able to earn in their 
entire careers! 

Nor is the heavy- 
weight champion 
alone in this accumu- 
lation of — wealth. 
Many of our modern 
“cheese champions” 

the middleweight 
division has been 
particularly prolific in 
these — have made 
fortunes when, had 
they lived and fought 
stlia wotion a generation earlier, 
they would not 
could not—have sur- 
vived through so 
much as the prelimi- 
nary fights of the time. 

Even when the 
title they possess is 
not at stake, our present-day champions 
demand big purses. Take the Mickey 
Walker-“Lefty” Cooper bout in San 
Francisco some months ago. Walker, the 
welterweight champion of the world— 
incidentally, one of the few real 
fighters in the game today—was matched 
with an untried and unskilled boy. Yet 
Walker demanded, so I was informed, 
$15,000 for the fight, and in the contract 





















Will he risk this new 
nose which the won- 
ders of plastic surgery 
have given him? 
Skeptical persons 
declare that the heavy- 
weight champion of 
the world (yes, his 
name is Jack Demp- 
sey) thinks too much 


picture and vaudeville 
contracts to take a 
chance on meeting 
any serious contender 
for the title 


them with our present-day fighters, I can 
but shake my head in regret. and, 


Where are the fighters of yesteryear? 
Gone, more’s the pity; gone, never to 
return. And wiiere are the men who 
should be taking their places? In the 


movies, or filling vaudeville engagements! 
Phat sterling breed of fighting men has 
died out, and, unless new blood 1s brought 


in to revive the strain, their virtues of 


gameness, courage, stamina and physical 
prowess are lost to the 
race. It takes more , 
than an act of the state . “ 
arena to revive the 
Golden Age of Pugilism. 
It’s a case of “God give 
us men” —fighting men! 

There is a couplet of 
poetry most applicable 
to the present-day box- 
ing situation. It runs: 
“Ill fares the land, to 

hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumu- 

lates, and men decay.” 

\pply this thought to 
the Aght game of this 
day and age, and you 
have the whole thing in 
a nutshell. 

“Where wealth  ac- 
cumulates—” 

Chink of a fighter 
even the heavyweight 
champion of the world 

receiving $300,000 for 
one fight of less than 
four rounds, and his op- 
pon nt receiving $200,- 
ooo! Think of that same 
hghter receiving $500,000 
for another fight, that 


it was specified that Cooper must weigh 
over 150 pounds, so that the welterweight 
title would not be at stake! Even the best 
of them refuse to take any chances these 
days. And once upon a time, John L. 





The present king of the welterweights, Mickey Walker is showing his wife 
and heir how he won his title and fortune, but sonny boy appears 
more interested in his thumb than in his dad's pose the 
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The black shadow 
across Dempsey's 
path, Harry Wills. 

He has tried in vain 
for several years 

to get into a ring with 
the present heavyweight 

title holder. At last 

Dempsey has announced 
his willingness to meet 
him, but the sporting 

world accepts the 
statement with mental 


reservations 


Sullivan, heavyweight champion of the 
world, toured the country offering $50 to 
any man, professional fighter or whatnot, 
who could stay four rounds with him! 

“And men decay—” 

They have decayed—past all belief! 
Take this on the word of one who has been 
identified with boxing—as a fighter, an 
official in hundreds of bouts, some of 
which were rather important, and as a 
close student of style and technic—for 

something like forty 
years! 

Let me give a modern 
instance of this decad- 
ence—an experience of 
my own, and the first of 
its sort in all my years of 
devotion to the “manly 
art of self-defense.” ‘ 

Shortly after the new 
boxing bill went into 
effect, I attended a fight 
card round the bay dis- 
trict—no need to specify 
just where. It was my 
first visit to the ring- 
side in some time, as | 
had paid but scant at- 
tention to the contempti- 
ble “four round game.” 
I harbored no great ex- 
pectations, contrary to 
some of those men whose 
belief in and reactions 
to the new regime I dis- 
cussed at the start. [| 
knew just about what to 
expect, as I realized 
there had been but scant 
opportunity for the de- 
velopment of boxers in 
Far West—or the 
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country at large, for that 
matter—in recent years. 

I sat through the prelimi- 
nary bouts without finding 
much either to praise or 
condemn. Had I allowed 
myself to hark back, say 
thirty-five years, compari- 


sons might have been 
odious, indeed. 

Then came the main 
event of the day—the at- 


traction that had drawn a 
gate of some 20,000 persons. 
The two fighters were well 
known throughout the 
country. In fact, one of them 

-the one I noticed particu- 
larly—is supposed to be a 
championship contender. 

The boys met in the 
center of the ring for the ref- 
eree’s instructions, touched 
gloves, and went back to 
their corners to await the 
tap of the gong. In that 
moment of suspense—at 
least, it was for me when I| 
was fighting, and even when 
I was the neutral man in the 
ring in later years one of 
these modern day “pugs’ 
lifted his gloved hands and 
smoothed the part of his 
sleek hair! 

Think of it! A fighter, sup- 
posedly, yet concerned only 
over the part of his hair! I 
couldn’t have been more 
surprised if this sheik had 
pulled a vanity case out of his trunks 
and powdered his nose! Perhaps it 
was only a nervous gesture on his part, 
but it seemed instinctive and, to me at 
least, strongly indicative of the caliber of 
men we have in the ring today. 

These two cake-eaters danced round 
and tapped at each other for the first 
round, neither one hitting hard enough to 
break an egg. Then the gong rang for the 


minute rest, and while the sheik fighter 
was in his corner, one of his seconds actu- 
ally used up most of the intermission 
combing his man’s hair, straightening the 
part and slapping on some more bear’s 
grease, or whatever the dudes of the time 
use for that purpose. 





Some celebrities gathered at Reno, Nevada, for the famous fight of July 4, 1910, when James J. Jeffries demonstrated that 


can't come back.” 


A Referee’s Decision: 


“Battling” 
faced each other in one of their thrilling fights in San Francisco. 
Eddie Graney, famous referee, is the third man in the ring 


Nelson and James Edward 


Shades of John L. Sullivan! To think 
that the prize ring, which has produced so 
many red-blooded he-men, should have so 
degenerated as to become an annex to a 
barber shop or beauty parlor! That 
seconds—used in my day to care for a 
man’s hurts and bring him to the mark for 
the next round, to size up the other man’s 
attack, his weaknesses and strong points, 
and advise their man accordingly—should 
have become, in their white pants and 
low-neck shirts, a cross between a valet 
and a hairdresser! Think of ‘Spider’ 
Kelly, for instance. Do you suppose he 
would have carried a pocket comb with 
which to smooth the hair of some fighter 
he was seconding? He would have been 


Bas 40§- 


Eddie Graney 





(“Jimmy”) Britt, as they 
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knocked out of the ring by 
the fighter himself had he 
attempted it. 

Gone are the days of 
close-cropped skulls, of bare 
fists and skin-tight gloves. 
Gone are those mighty men 
of great heart, those game 
fighters who would keep on 
swinging and blocking and 
punching, even though sus- 
taining a merciless beating, 
so long as they could stand 
on their two feet—men who 
never thought of quitting, 
but who would be cut to 
pieces by a superior man 
rather than give up. In- 
stead, we have nowadays 
the padded mittens, the 
flowing hair, the wishy- 
washy dudes who are more 
concerned over their 
“beauty” than they are 
over fighting in the ring. 

Yet, because I would be 
fair and just in my consid- 
eration of the ring of today 
in comparison with the ring 
of thirty-five years ago, I 
must admit that one of the 
cleverest fighters of modern 
times, an undefeated world’s 
champion and a champion 
worthy of ranking with some 
of the best men ever pro- 
duced in that weight divi- 
sion, always made it a point 
to keep from getting his 
hair mussed in a fight—if he 
could. It was a matter of personal pride 
with him—not because he did not want to 
have his appearance spoiled, but rather 
because the fact that the part in his hair 
was undisturbed was further evidence 
of his skill as a boxer. I speak of Benny 
Leonard, who retired not so long ago as 
the undefeated lightweight champion. 
That sort of vanity in a fighter one can 
condone. On the other hand, I have 
in mind a clever young boxer who, 
some years ago, seemed destined to 
contend seriously for the lightweight 
championship of the world. But he 
faded from the picture, simply because he 
was afraid of spoiling his good looks! He 
thought more of being regarded handsome 
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He was knocked out by Jack Johnson in the fourteenth round 
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than he did of his career as a boxer. He 
passed up an opportunity to climb to the 
top because he did not care to risk getting 
a ‘tin ear,” or a broken nose! Western 
boxing fans know this young man well, 
and so do followers of the game in the 
I ast. Heis Joe Benjamin, California-born, 
an Francisco-trained, and Hollywood- 
spoiled. 

‘T can’t but compare Benjamin’s case 
with that of Eddie Hanlon, another San 
Francisco-bred fighter of past days. Eddie 
was fighting for the world’s championship 
at the age of seventeen. He did not attain 
to that goal—we know now that he was 
carried along too fast. But in Eddie’s 
heyday, young fellows with boxing ability 
were willing to take a chance, whether 
their looks suffered or not. Nowadays, 
our young fighters seem to be more inter- 
ested in preserving their manly beauty. 

The subject of manly beauty and 
broken noses in the ranks of present day 
fighters naturally brings up the matter of 
Jack Dempsey, the heavy-weight cham- 
pion, (though he isn’t working at it!) and 
his new nose. 

Dempsey did something that no other 
fighter in the history of the game was 
known to do—visited a plastic surgeon 
and underwent an operation to have his 
flattened proboscis rebuilt along more 
graceful lines. True, there was no such 
thing as a plastic surgeon in the days of 
John L. Sullivan. But I wonder if old 


John L., and the men of his time, would 
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have visited one to have the ravages of some to the woman with whom he was in 


their profession repaired even had there 
been such an expert beautifier. I doubt 
it. In the old days, 
scars of combat were 
prized by fighters al- 
most as highly as 
saber scars were 
prized by students of 
German universities. 
They were badges 
of honor, if thought 
about at all. But, 
new times, new cus- 
toms, I suppose. 
Dempsey’s new 
nose is highly signifi- 
cant, in light of the 
present situation in 
the boxing game. 
Even more significant 
is the champion’s 
recent marriage. I 
thoroughly believe 
that the heavyweight 
champion of the world 
has hung up_ his 
gloves for good, de- 
spite repeated assur- 
ances broadcast in 
the press that he will 
fight again soon. 
Dempsey is through 
right now. He will 
never fight again—of 
that I am confident! 
Why? For a very 
natural and _ funda- 
mental reason—mas- 








Paddy Ryan who met the 








culine pride and van- 
ity, characteristics as 
old as mankind. 

The heavyweight 
champion had his broken nose rebuilt. 
And why? He gave it out that it was 
because his breathing was impeded by the 
punch-flattened organ. Fiddlesticks! It 
was because he wanted to appear hand- 












Charlie Mitchell, of England, 
who won fame in his fights 
with John L. Sullivan 
and James J. Corbett 


great John L. Sullivan in 


the ring several times 


love! Natural vanity. 

He would hesitate a long time, now, be- 
fore risking that new nose in fistic com- 
bat. But his hesitancy over entering 
the ring is inspired by a yet more im- 
pelling cause, since his marriage. 

Man, from the nature of the beast, 
loves to strut before the female of the 
species. This is a funda- 
mental, biological. ge i 
He craves to appear before 
the woman he loves as a 
conquering hero, — before 
whom all men bow and to 
whom all other men must 
yield. As heavyweight champion 
of the world—the man who, in 
theory, can whip any other living 
man on the face of the globe— 
Dempsey appears great in the 
eyes of his mate. 

But how would Dempsey appear 
to his bride were he to return to 
her arms battered, bruised, beaten 

a defeated champion? That is 
the thought that is ever before 
him, in the recesses of his mind. 
He may not be conscious of the 
fact, but fact it is, nevertheless. 
It might be that her woman’s 
heart would go out to her hus- 
band in his time of trouble with 
redoubled tenderness—for often 
such is the nature of womankind. 
On the other hand, the dethroned 
champion might read in her eyes 
a pitying contempt, a certain dis- 
appointment at discovering that 
her idol had feet of clay. And 
because he fears above all else in 
this world to read that sign in 
the eyes of the woman he loves, 
Jack Dempsey will never take the risk 
of losing his title and his reputation. 
Not if | know human nature and the 
psychology of fighting men! 

(Continued on page 80) 





Joe Walcott and Joe Gans, two of the greatest men of their weight who ever appeared in the 


ring. Here they are shown in Woodward's Pavilion, San Francisco, 


where they fought a twenty-round draw September 30, 1904 
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Another ‘ Shiperacker’’ Story 


Wo rthy 


of 


His Hire 
By D. R. Lane 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


ENARD always gave the girl 
credit for the whole thing. 


“Miss Molly,” he called her, 

with a kind of odd note in his 
voice. Tim, the owner of the big yard 
and the smartest shipcracker on the 
Pacific Coast, sometimes spoke to her in 
almost the same way, but never quite. 

Molly was the office manager, and 

Tim’s sweetheart, but so far as Menard 
was concerned—and Mrs. Menard, too, 
for that matter—she was boss of the plant, 
mayor of the city and a beneficent provi- 
dence, all rolled into one. 

This idea got its start the day Menard 
wrecked the Three Spot. 

Menard was unloading plate steel from 
a barge that day. A surge in the tide, 
lifting the barge, a running start on the 
crane and maybe a little extra power on 
the line helped him get a regular old he- 
one of a lift into the air. Then the wave 
and the barge dropped, the ‘Three Spot’s 
motors ground to a standstill and there 
was Big Mouth Menard facing the Crane- 
man’s Hell—too heavy a load in his slings 
and no place to put it. 

He couldn’t swing it round and he 
wouldn’t drop it, for a bundle of steel 
plates opens out as it falls, and there were 
men below. For all that the load was 
near to pulling the sixty-foot crane tower 
over sidewise, he was too much of a crane- 
man to save himself by killing somebody 
else. 

There was just one thing to do, if he 
could—lower away gradually. Hoping 
the brakes would stand the strain, he tried 
that. 

Slowly, at first, and then faster 
eased up the pedals, the steel came down. 
The men heard the brakebands screaming 
took one look and beat it, yelling. Who 
wants to be be neath a crane when the 
tower tips over: 

The men’s yells and the brakes’ screech- 
ing told the whole plant that somebody 


as he 


was ina tight iplace. 
The alarm ranround 
the yard like light- 
ning on a_ wire. 
Tim caught it, down 
at the brass bins 
where he was talk- 
ing to Molly, sized 
up the © situation 
with one quick look, 
and started ‘on the 
run for the Three 
Spot. 

The boss was fast 
on his feet, in spite 
of his bulk, but he 
hadn’t covered more 
than half the dis- 
tance when luck 
took a hand in the 
proceedings. So far, 
everything that had 
happened might 
have been due to 
Menard’s laziness in 
trying to make one 
lift do the work of 
two, or to the lack 
of judgment of his 
rigger in slinging too heavy a load: but 
that the electric power should fail at that 
particular moment was pure chance. 

When the juice quit, the automatic 
clamp went into action on the crane, lock- 
ing it and stopping the descent of the big 
slingload with a jerk. It was too much. 
Seventeen and a half tons Menard had 
taken up in a este Peat lift, with a 
running start, and the old Number Three 
had stood the gaff. Now the strain was 
just about doubled by the quick stop. 
Something had to give. 

Something did, and afterward every- 
body gave devout thanks that it wasn’t 
the c ables that let go, to whip and slash 
and kill, but the tower instead. The 
lighter members bent and sagged like 
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Molly stood wringing her hands while 


candles on a summer day. 
tower crumpled and relaxed. 

The main A-frame bowed out like a 
cowboy’s knees. The crane-cab twisted 
over so that it lay on its side. The boom 


itself, with the load at its end, slewed 
round, sagged and buckled until the load 


that had caused all the trouble came to 
rest on the original blocking. 

Then the cables slackened, the creaks 
and crashes stopped, the men quit yelling, 
and the smell of burning brakebands 
floated down from the wrecked cab. But 
no sound nor sign came from Menard. 

“Menard! Are you hurt?” Tim shouted 
from below. 

No answer. 

“Menard!” 
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The gang was buzzing. Everybody had 
something to say. 

“That’s the last o’ poor old Big Mouth.” 

“He was a good guy, if he was gabby.” 

“This is one fix he can’t talk himself out 
"0 

lim shouted again. Not a sound from 
the crane-cab. The boss raced up the 
ladder to the top of the saddle-frame, 
scrambled on over the tangled steel and 
came out on the platform where the boom 
pi oted, 

“Menard!” 

Still no answer. Tim stuck his broad 
shoulders through the trapdoor in the 
cab’s floor, now turned up for the sun to 
beat upon, and shouted again. 


“Menard!” 
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Fi 


the two men lifted Tim tenderly from beneath the steel plate 


A chattering of teeth answered him. 

Tim hoisted himself through the trap- 
door, found a footing on one of the over- 
turned motors, and took a look round. 
Everything that had been loose inside the 
cab was piled against the wall. A chestful 
of small tools was thrown every which 
way, pots of oil and “dope” had rolled 
here and there, spilling everywhere, and 
in a corner beneath the controls, all 
grimed up with oil, bleeding from a 
smashed nose and shivering from fright, 
sat Mr. Menard, bolt upright, unable to 
speak. 

“Are you hurt!” Tim asked. 
stand?” 

Menard stopped the rattling of his jaws 
with a none-too-steady hand, blinked at 


“Can you 
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Tim as solemn as any owl, and then, 
covering his sallow face with his greasy 
fingers, broke into hysterical sobbing. 

“Here, none o’ that!’ Tim yelped, run- 
ning his fingers over the man in search of 
broken bones. ‘‘None o’ that! You’re 
not hurt! Come on, stand up and let’s get 
out of here before the whole mess falls 
with us!” 

But Tallow’s nerve was gone, gone a 
long way back into some dark corner, and 
into the space thus left vacant had moved 
sheer, yammering fear, the kind that 
leaves you helpless and sweating. When 
Tim hauled him to his feet there was no 
strength in his knees to hold him up. 

Tim whistled. “What do you know 
about this?’ he demanded, and set himself 
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to the task of getting Menard’s flabby 
body out through the trapdoor, across the 
platform and down the ladder. 

Menard stood a full head taller than the 
boss and weighed, maybe, seventy pounds 
more, but then Tim was built sort of 
short-coupled and compact, and he knew 
how to handle himself. So the job wasn’t 
so difficult as it sounds. 

In five minutes Tim was pawing over 
blueprints in his office, getting up an 
order for steel to repair the crane. 

While he was doing it Menard came in 
to give Molly his time slip and get his 
money. He had washed up and taken off 
his bloody overalls, but he still looked 
shaky and scared. 

Molly never said a word as she made 
out the check and handed it to him. 
Menard mumbled something and took it. 

“Is that the man?” she asked, as the 
door closed behind him. 

“Uh-huh,” said Tim, miles 
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“You shouldn’t let him go home like 
that,”’ Molly persisted. ‘‘He’ll scare that 
sick wife of his to death, and then what'll 
become of that perfectly huge family they 
have?” 

“To tell you the truth, Molly,” con- 
fessed Tim, “I never thought of it. I was 
just so slam-ram-damn-you mad I didn’t 
think of anything but getting that fellow 
out of here.” 

“We-el,” Molly drawled judicially, 
“what do you think about my taking my 
said flivver and taking him home in that?” 

“When you talk that way what I think 
don’t make any difference,” answered 
Tim. ‘Go ahead, if you’re waiting for my 
permission. You'll go, anyway, I know.” 

“Poor man, he knows all about 
women,” laughed the girl, patting her hat 
into place on her jet-black hair. 

‘Woman, for Pete’s sake, proceed with 
your nefarious designs and leave me to get 
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easy for a few days and keep away from 
the slings when there’s a load going up. 
You'll be as good as any of them.” 

“You’re the boss,” said Menard, who 
needed the job, and so, instead of being up 
in the cab like a king, the craneman 
began a life on the ground, hurrying from 
place to place about the wharf or the 
vessels, rigging slings on metal for other 
men to hoist. But he hated the cranes. 

“Ever see anything like the way Big 
Mouth works?” Red Latimer, the boss 
craneman, asked Scotty, the gas man, 
after Menard had been back on the job a 
few days. 

“T did not. He does-na care a bittock 
whatever-r that yon cables may break, 
but he willna go a-nigh the cranes at all.” 

This wasn’t the only peculiarity 
Menard displayed, either. His noisy 
boastfulness disappeared. He was as 
glum as a clam. Still, he knew his work 
and he did it well. There 
was never an accident from 





dee P in blue prints. 





“And you're discharging 
him?” 
“Yes,” said Tim, waking 


up to the fact that she was 
getting at something. 

“What for?” demanded 
the girl. 

“For wrecking one per- 
fectly good crane,” said ‘Tim. 

“Don’t you think that’s 
pretty hard on him?” 
asked the girl, and say, you 
could see her black eyes film 
over with pure sympathy. 
She had fine eyes, that girl. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Tim 
argued, drawing hard on his 
pipe. ‘He cost us nearer five 
thousand dollars than four 
today, just for half a minute’s 
work that he tried to save him- 
self—and then didn’t save it.” 

“But I wouldn’t discharge 
him, Tim,” she urged. “He 
was trying to save time for 
you, too, you know. And 
he’s had such a hard time. 
I’d give him another chance.” 

“Not onacrane,” answered 
‘Tim. He meant it, too. 





Turbines 


By Lisa Stillman 


Some say that steam spoils all romance at sea: 
Lovers of square-rigged ships with spreading sails 
Who revel in the gusty salt-rimed tales 
Old captains tell, out of their memory, 

Of strange adventures weathered gallantly, 
Of endless days becalmed; of shouting gales, 
Uncharted islands and enormous whales 
And mad typhoons and death met suddenly. 


But there’s romance in turbines! Hear their song: 
Deep-throated humming, like Gargantuan bees; 
Power controlled, coordinated, strong 
To drive and drive and drive through any seas: 
Forces titanic seized from the very skies, 
Enslaved by man’s audacious enterprise. 


poor slinging on his part. 
You can not ask more of a 
rigger than that. 

Tim noticed this, of course. 
Noticing things was the way 
he learned how to make a 
crew of ordinary men perform 
miracles in emergencies. 

“Did you ever see a fellow 
change like this Menard?” 
he asked Latimer one day. 
“He’s getting positively wiry. 
He aint so pasty-faced any 
more, either.” 

“That’s right,’ 
the boss craneman. ‘‘He’s a 
right good rigger, too. You 
ought to see him wrestle a 
heavy shackle.” 

“T have,” answered Tim. 
“All he had to do was to get 
some of that fat off him, off 
his head as well as his body.” 

“He’s sweating it off, I 
think,” Latimer declared. 

“Well, he’s sweating noth- 
ing off his jaws, then,” Tim 
responded. “He hasn’t given 
them enough exercise since he 
came back to start a perspira- 


assented 

















“Not ever any more on a 

crane, Molly-girl, not even 

to please you. He wouldn’t be safe.” 
“Well, give him something else, then,”’ 


suggested Molly. “I hate to see you 
vindictive, Tim.” 
“Oh, all right,” Tim agreed, snapping 


open another roll of blueprints. ‘You 
know, Molly-me-lady, I never could 
resist when you use that tone. Honestly, 
though, I don’t believe Menard would try 
to run a crane again. If ever I saw a case 
of lost nerve, he is it. First time I ever 
saw him when he couldn’t talk.” 

“That’s different,” said the girl, and 
laid a slim white hand on Tim’s tousled 
hair for a second, where he’d rumpled it all 
up with his fingers as he always did 
when he was thinking. ‘“That’s more like 
my Tim. I didn’t think he really was a 
grouchy old bear.” 

“G-rrr,” growled Tim, making believe 


he was a bear, and fierce, but all the same 
he pressed her arm with one hand while he 
thumbed his Carnegie handbook with the 
other. 





out this steel order! Tell Menard he can 
have a job when he gets ready to come 
back, or two jobs, if you like, but for 
sweet charity’s sake, run along! Be a 
good little girl and let me finish this list, 
please! It’s a rush.” 

So Molly took Menard home, softened 
the blow of his coming for the hard- 
pressed wife and mother, and captured 
the outlying trenches of the Menard fort- 
ress without ever knowing she was doing 
anything unusual. 

About the time the first lot of steel for 
repairing the crane arrived, Menard made 
a shamefaced way back to the plant, and 
Tim put him to work as a rigger. 

‘’Druther stay away from these here 
cranes,’ Menard said, looking up at one 
nervously. 

“What's the matter? Lost your grip? 
I never saw you look so glum.” 

“Uh-huh. Don’t ever want to see a 
crane again.” 


“Oh, you'll get over that. Just take it 








tion on a gnat.” 

“Come to think of it, I 
haven’t heard him say four words in a 
row for a week,” Latimer concurred. “But 
I don’t know as I’d have much to say, 
either, if | was him. Would you?” 

“No,” answered the boss, “I would 
not.” 

Then Kirby laid off for a day and Tim 
told Latimer to put Menard on Kirby’s 
crane, for a try-out. Latimer walked off 
down the wharf without saying anything, 
but pretty soon he came back up to the 
office, wrapped his long legs round Molly’s 
high stool and took a fine big bite of 
Westover. 

“Well?” said Tim. 

“Well, hell!’ snorted Latimer. ‘‘Noth- 
ing do-ing. He won’t go near a cab.” 

“What’s the matter? Not got the 
nerve?” 

“You said a book-full. Why, don’t you 
know, when he’s slinging, he won’t even 
go under the boom if he can help it? No, 
sir. He does the whole job from the off 
side.” ((: auenued on page 54) 
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The Champion Borrower 


of Them All 


Further Adventures of E. G. Lewis in the 
Realm of Wild Cat Enterprises 
That Fail to Pan Out 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


( The material in this article is copyrighted in full by Walter 
V.Woehlke. Publication without permission is forbidden ) 


HE fraud order and the bank re- 
ceivership were merely the begin- 
ning of Lewis’s troubles with the 
Postofice department. While the 
bank was under investigation, the in- 
spectors opened a collateral attack on 
the Lewis publications. Doubting the 
authenticity of his subscription lists, 
they began to look into them to see 
whether his periodicals should be denied 
the second-class mail privilege; a_privi- 
lege giving Lewis the right to mail them 
at the rate of one cent instead of four 
cents a pound. Within a few weeks they 
had discovered a state of affairs that in- 
duced them to recommend the withdrawal 
of the second-class privilege. After a 
fight that lasted two years, that was 
carried to the Supreme Court, to Con- 
gress, to President Roosevelt, Lewis lost. 
The second-class privilege was with- 
drawn; unable to pay the higher postage 
a rate practically as high is now being 
aiid by all magazines under the zone 
system—Lewis suspended publication of 
the Woman’s Magazine and the Woman’s 
Farm Journal. 
It is only fair to Lewis to state at this 
juncture that the Postoffice fight against 
the People’s United States Bank and the 


It may have been drilled 
for their benefit, but now 
the subscribers are 


Lewis publications was waged with 
an unprecedented ferocity, with a 
persistence that gave color to Lewis’s 
claim of being the victim of official 
persecution. In the case of the bank 
the fraud order was issued not be- 
cause the bank was insolvent or had 
been looted, but because the officials 
feared that the inevitable result would 
be a crash of enormous proportions if 
Lewis were allowed to go on. He fought 
the order in the courts, but he lost because 
a fraud order was declared to be an 
administrative measure of the Postoffice 

department and not reviewable by the 
judiciary branch of the Government. And 
the investigation revealed enough eva- 
sions of half-promises and nebulous 
pledges to warrant the assumption of the 
officials. 

So it was likewise with the subscription 
lists of his magazines. He was claiming a 
combined circulation of 2,200,000. He 
was mailing 2,200,000 copies a month. In 
the circular “Banking by Mail,” in which 
he solicited stock subscriptions for the 
contemplated bank, he wrote in the fall of 
1904: “Two million, two hundred thou- 
sand people now pay me ten cents a year 
for my _ publications,” the implication 


receiving neither the 


Review nor the expected 
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oil profits 





being that he was receiving 2,200,000 
dimes for that many subscriptions. If 
that was true in 1904, the popularity of 
his journals must have suffered a tre- 
mendous slump a year later, for during 
that year, according to the findings of a 
friendly citizens’ committee whose 
appointment he had engineered, only 
about 760,000 subscriptions to both 
magazines were paid for or remained in 
force from previous years. ‘That year he 
sent out an average of 680,000 copies a 
month to people whose subscriptions had 
expired and had not been renewed, pad- 
ding the deficiency by mailing round 
700,000 so-called sample copies a month. 
In other words, despite the low price of 
ten cents a year, despite tremendous ad- 
vertising, despite the efforts of thousands 
of agents anxious to win premiums and 
prizes, he was able to induce only one- 
third the claimed number of subscribers to 
pay a dime each for their subscriptions. 
Other mail-order publications were in- 
dulging in similar and worse practises; 
there was nothing in the then existing 











On Lewis's own books, five million dollars were charged off asa complete loss in five years. 
This mine absorbed a part of the money 
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administrative rulings of the Postoffice 
department to prevent Lewis from pad- 
ding his subscription lists with joyous 
abandon, but he failed to realize that a 
man sitting in a glass house must not 
throw stones at an armor-plated enemy. 
He heaved verbal bricks against the Post- 
office officials responsible for the attack 
on his bank, whereupon they demolished 
his glass house and crushed his publica- 
tions by denying them the second-class 
privilege. The discrepancy of over a 
million between his claimed cir- 
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money. In the effort to stave off the evil 
day, Lewis organized a remarkable sub- 
scription-gathe ring machine known as the 
American Woman’s League. 

His biographer says that Lewis wrote 
the prospectus of the League while he was 
apparently listening to the arguments of 
counsel during his first trial. Wherever it 
was born, the idea was a pippin. Boiled 
down, the League was a_ subscription 
agency consisting of voluntary women 
workers principally in small towns, who 
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house, if they would raise a_ certain 
amount of subscription money. The 
amount to be raised was so small com- 
pared with the clubhouse cost that the 
offer seemed ludicrous, but he came 
through. He built thirty-five or forty of 
the structures, knowing that the League 
profit would come from the efforts of the 
hundreds of chapters which started on 
the campaign, but did not finish it and 
therefore earned nothing, or a much less 
valuable premium. It was the old endless- 

chain idea in a new form, with 





culation and the number of paid 
subscribers furnished the excuse. 
They used it—and the courts 
again. declined to interfere. 


BANK OF AMERICA 
LOS ANGELES 


Once more Lewis’s inclination to 
“reckless overstatement” had 
gotten him into trouble. 

It is dificult for one who has 
lost nothing through the pro- 
moter’s activities to refrain from 


Mr. Walter V. Woehlke, 
Care of Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco, California. 


Dear Sir: 


I understand you are about to publish in the SUNSET MAGA- 


ZINE a series of articles dealing with one of our trusts, known as 


the Palos Verdes Project 


The corpus of this trust consists of 3,200 acres of land, to which 


August 6, 1925. 


admiring his courage, his re- 
sourcefulness, his agility, his 
boundless energy and the aban- 
don with which he spent other 


purchase it. 
with the activities of one E. 
project covering some 
included the 3,200 acres that is now in our trust. 


we hold title for certain beneficiaries who supplied the money to 
I am informed that your series of articles are to deal 
G. Lewis, who at one time promoted a 
this county, which 
Lewis’ con- 


16,000 acres of land in 
Mr. 


clubhouses and correspondence 
courses taking the place of 
watches and bicycles. 

The success of the League, 
however, could not prevent the 
final crash. It did not produce 
money enough to offset the 
constant deficits of the Lewis 
magazines, of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Daily, of the real estate 
venture; it did not make good 
the losses caused by the everlast- 
ing search for a perfect imitation 
cork and it could not defray 


: . nection with the original project has led the public to believe, to o¢ ° 
pe ople’ s money. Under indict- some extent, that he is in some manner connected with the present the expense of the litigation 
ment, his publications on the project. ne Lewis was carrying on. Though 
rocks, unable to receive or send I am writing this to suggest that you thoroughly investigate the he borrowed continuously, fever- 

: . s present status of the Palos Verdes Project, and satisfy yourself of : . - 
mail on account of the fraud Mr. Lewis’ dis-association with it, to the end that no injustice may ishly, converting one note, bond 
order, harassed and hounded result to the beneficiaries under our trust. or certificate issue into another 


from pillar to post, he put him- 
self in possession of a million in 
cash by inducing thousands of 
bank stock owners and bank 
depositors to turn over their 
claims to him, “paying them in 


In justice 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) JAY E. RANDALL, 


Vice-President and Trust Officer. 


to the 


beneficiaries of the present Palos Verdes 
Project, this letter is printed here to show that Lewis is no longer 
connected with it. 


larger one, though he mortgaged 
everything he otwned or con- 
trolled, he was compelled to sus- 
pend publication of his magazine 
late in 1910, having failed to 
keep pace with the changing 











full” with his personal notes or 
new preferred stock of the 
Lewis Publishing Company gotten out 
for this purpose while he knew that the 
very existence of his magazines was in the 
balance. With the money thus obtained 
he established the Woman’s National 
Daily, his “gatling gun,” so named 
because it enabled him to shoot at his 
prosecutors every day instead of once a 
month. 

Eventually the sun broke through the 
clouds. The fraud order against Lewis 
was suspended. His two magazines were 
readmitted to the second-class mail. But 
it was too late. Conditions had changed, 
competition in the cheap-magazine field 
had grown up and the cheap magazine it- 
self, owing to increasing costs of produc- 
tion and rising standards, was passing 
The Lewis publications lost 


away. 


plugged for subscriptions to all kinds of 
magazines and sent the gross proceeds to 
League headquarters, which was the ofhice 
of E.G. Lewis. There fifty per cent of the 
gross was placed in the treasury of the 
League and the other half was supposed 
to be remitted to the magazine publishers. 
During the first year of its existence, 1908, 
the League had a revenue of $75,000; the 
second year the income grew to $600,000, 
and in 1910 it took in $1,250,000. 

How did he do it? How did he induce 
many thousands of women to act as un- 
paid subscription solicitors? By an 
appeal in which he artfully mingled ideal- 
ism and altruism plus the usual promise of 
something for nothing. He promised the 
chapters of the American Woman’s 
League to build a certain kind of club- 


taste and demand of the public. 
His daily was transformed into 
a weekly and finally vanished. His 
career as a publisher was at an end. It 
had lasted less than eleven years. During 
that time great publishing houses starting 
with less capital than Lewis had at his dis- 
posal, had been built on a solid foundation 
and continued to flourish; great financial 
and industrial enterprises by the score had 
started from small beginnings and had ob- 
tained a permanent place in the sun 
because they rendered genuine service to 
the public and returned profits to their 
stockholders. Lewis, the spoiled darling 
of his followers, had lost out continuously 
because he could not confine himself to 
one thing. He had frittered away his 
energy and millions of his followers’ 
money in dozens of enterprises undertaken 
on a grandiose scale, even though he was 














Palos Verdes, the Los Angeles subdivision in the promotion of which Lewis spent a million of his followers’ money. 


Lewis is no longer associated with this project, as shown by the letter above 
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almost childishly ignorant of everything 
outside of selling patent medicines, sub- 
scriptions and real estate. 

In 1911 Lewis tried to reorganize the 
wreckage of his enterprises. His creditors 
took over the management; his debts 
were to be consolidated in one long-term 
issue of his unsecured personal notes, but 
the plan could not be carried out. Bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were instituted, a 
receiver took charge and, 
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into the dry, thirsty sand of failure, his 
good humor and his high spirits never 
leave him. 

“Though we have damned him and 
cursed him for years when he didn’t come 
through, we like to have him come round,’ 
said a banker who handled a million dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds for Lewis, bonds on 
which a hundred thousand dollars in 
interest is long past due. “He’s like a 
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the financial acrobat keeping a dozen 
enterprises so high in the air that not one 
of them ever touches solid ground seems 
to fascinate them, to make them forget 
the drab penny-pinching, five-per-cent- 
and-safety reality. 

No, E. G. Lewis never loses his good 
humor even though unsecured creditors 
have filed nine or ten million dollars in 
claims against his bankrupt estate. E. 

G. Lewis cares nothing 





after another fraud trial 
with the usual hung jury, 
Lewis shook the St. Louis 
dust off his feet and started 
west for California with- 
out debts except for the 
two thousand borrowed 
dollars with which to make 
a new start. The most 
valuable asset he carried 
with him was the mailing 
list containing the names 
of thousands of people 
who had loaned him 
money—and lost. 

In St. Louis he had been 
able to lay the blame for 
his downfall on the ma- 
chinations of his enemies, 
on relentless official per- 
secution. In California 
he was to demonstrate 
that he could fail colos- 
sally, spectacularly, mag- 
nificently even though the 
Federal and state ofhctals 
left him severely alone. 
He had more millions 
than ever placed at his dis- 
posal; the great four-year 
war boom. offered him 
endless opportunities for 
the acquisition of great 








Lewis told his early buyers that they could make $400 an acre from 
Atascadero orchards. Look at the uneven rows, the many missing 
trees. Hundreds of orchard acres are now dying because the owners 


can no longer afford to pay for the upkeep of unprofitable trees 


about money, either his 
own or other _ people’s. 
Win or lose, he is satisfied 
either way so long as some- 
body else will put up a 
fresh stake so that he 
may continue to play the 
game. His personal wants 
are very modest. His 
wife’s handsome home is 
good enough for him; a 
couple of motor cars will 
do. He has no expensive 
vices; he does not dissi- 
pate—except other peo- 
ple’s money. He _ loves 
children, he has a kind 
heart, great visions and 
no judgment. He has a 
hypnotic tongue, a most 
plausible pen and no bal- 
ance. He is always sweet, 
cheerful, good-tempered, 
kind to old ladies and as 
buoyantly sanguine as a 
youngster, even at the 
moment when in his late 
fifties he admits that he 
can’t pay the last nine or 
ten million dollars he has 
borrowed. 

The first meeting of the 
latest set of E. G. Lewis’s 








wealth; he was in new 

country, in surroundings suited to his 
temperament, yet his new enterprises 
tumbled to the ground, adding more than 
ten millions to the losses of his followers. 

\nd now he is setting the sails of his 
golden promises for another start! 

There is no more cheerful loser than 
Edward G. Lewis. He is never down- 
hearted. Though he has consistently, 
persistently and continuously failed in 
everything he has undertaken in the last 
twenty-five or thirty-five years, though 
during that period many millions of other 
people’s dollars went through his fingers 


big boy, so resilient, so hopeful, so opti- 
mistic, so full of schemes and stratagems. 
You just can’t stay mad at him.” 

Why wouldn’t E. G. Lewis be cheerful 
and optimistic even though he did lose 
twelve or fifteen million dollars of other 
people’s money? Despite the record of a 
quarter century’s continuous failure, his 
indulgent creditors are still coming 
through, still putting up. Apparently 
they like the spectacle of E. G. Lewis 
playing with millions as though they 
were marbles. It seems to appeal to their 
romantic sense. The nimble agility of 


creditors was held last 
March in San Luis ¢ = the California 
mission town founded a century and a 
quarter ago by the x ted tedious toil of 
the Franciscan padres. Lewis was being 
examined by W. Preston Butcher, Federal 
referee in bankruptcy, as to the hows and 
whys of this latest failure. Lewis de- 
scribed how in 1913, clean and freshly 
washed from his 1g11 bankruptcy bath, 
he had bought the Atascadero ranch of 
23,000 acres for a million with a cash 
capital of five hundred dollars. 

“Tf I had had a thousand, I would have 
bought the county,” he boasted boyishly. 











Among the numerous losing enterprises undertaken by E. G. Lewis was the financing of a chemical concern near 


Death Valley. The enterprise returned neither investment nor a profit thereon 
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This boyishly, facetious vein con- 
tinued through his testimony. Detailing 
his oil operations in Wyoming he de- 
scribed how he had to pump water four- 
teen miles from the Graybull river for 
the drilling of a well in the Graybull 
field. “At aa 2200 feet it struck oil 
and the town of Graybull got pie-eyed 
that night,” he related with a boyish 
chuckle. “The next morning the Gray- 
bull river changed its 
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real estate scheme, publishing a pictorial 
monthly solely to obtain additions to his 
mailing list. And the mailing list he used 
principally for the sale of his personal 
notes. 

His St. Louis followers, undiscouraged 
by previous losses, came through hand- 
somely when he called for funds with 
which to buy the Atascadero ranch. He 
paid his last $500 down; the next day 
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miles and to invest their all in a new busi- 
ness on so small a scale that it can not 
possibly produce a livelihood, then he is 
committing a moral crime for which un- 
fortunately the law provides no adequate 
penalty. For he not only takes from the 
victim his capital but his livelihood as 
well, condemns him to a long struggle 
against impossible odds, to an eventual 
defeat that breaks his spirit and leaves 
him permanently em- 
bittered. 





course and came up 
through the bottom 
of my well. That was 
the last well I drilled 
in Wyoming.” 

Half a million or 
a million sunk in 
Wyoming dry holes. 
What’s the differ- 
ence? There’s more 
where the- vanished 
cash came _ from. 
Better luck the next 
time. 

“At racetracks, if 


you lose all your 
money, they give 
you carfare home,” 


remarked the cheerful 
promoter as he de- 
scribed how he _ bor- 
rowed ten million dol- 
lars from his friends, 
“but in mining and 





plant at Atascadero. 
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Among other enterprises, Lewis started a large cannery and dehydrating 


It has been closed for years, a complete failure 


When Lewis started 
to sell his land, he 
was not content to 
describe Atascadero 
as a charming place 
in which to live, but 
he sought buyers on 
the plea that at Atas- 
cadero they could 
make a living out of 
2% acres of bearing 
orchard. He averred 
again and again that 
the orchards should 
produce an income of 
$400 an acre per an- 
num which, together 
with the vegetables, 
berries, eggs, etc., 
produced on the min- 
lature ranch should be 
sufficient for a small 
family. He echoed the 
motto of the Little 


a0 








oil, if you lose you 
have to walk home.’ 
How many of the credulous 
cre editors are walking home today? 
isn’t. 
E. ay ew is arr 


Lewis 
Lewis 


ived in California dead 
eae His periodicals had suspended 
publication; the inventions he backed 
had failed to perform; the bank he or- 
ganized had been closed by a fraud order 
and receivership; his real estate at Uni- 
versity City adjoining St. Louis had been 
lost through foreclosure. But he had 
one priceless asset left—the names and 
addresses of the tens of thousands of 
women and men in all parts of the coun- 
try who had loaned him money and lost 
it. To them he had explained over and 
over again that the ruin of his enterprises 
had been due solely to persistent persecu- 
tion by the Postoffice and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. But now, with a fresh 
start in California, he would repay them 
every cent he owed even though the 
legal obligation no longer existed—if they 
would come through with more money. 

He would, too, repay every cent of his 
debts with interest—if he had the money. 
So would most of us. Should a few 
gushers unexpectedly provide E. G. 
Lewis with ten million dollars, he would 
not cones to pay it all out to his 
creditors—if he had time to sign the 
checks rut somebody induced him to 
use the money for a project to flood the 
Sahara desert. On the other hand, if he 
didn’t have the money, the fate of his 
creditors would not disturb his slumbers. 

In his early St. Louis operations he had 
drifted from patent medicines to a ques- 
tionable watch scheme and thence into 
the publishing of ten-cent-a-year maga- 
zines, with real estate deals, banks, imita- 
tion corks, slot machines, etc., as side 
lines. In California he started with a 


telegraphic appeals enabled him to pay 
$5000 more. Within ninety days he had 
raised and paid out more than a quarter 
million. ‘Then he unlimbered his hyp- 
notic tongue and turned it loose on 
two bankers who enjoyed the reputation 


of being the tightest forty-minute eggs 
in the banking busine ss west of Nyak, 
N. Y. He came away with a million 


dollars, for which he gave mortgage bonds 
on the land he had bought. He still owes 
$750,000 of the principal and more than 
$100,000 in overdue interest. 


LMOST at once he started improve- 

ments on a lavish scale for part of the 
cattie ranch. He built roads, laid water 
pipes, began clearing land and planting 
orchards, constructed an administration 
building, a hotel and store and simul- 
taneously opened a campaign to sell the 
land in small tracts on the instalment 
plan. 

Right then he overstepped the bounds 
and committed the unforgivable sin. 

It is bad enough to arouse a man’s 
gambling instinct or a woman’s desire to 
double the nest egg by holding out vague 
promises, nebulous expectations le a 
hundred per cent profit without risk; 
is bad enough to take the dollars that are 
the fruits of much labor and great self- 
denial, and sink them in impractical 
schemes hastily, carelessly executed. But 
in most cases such losses are not vital. 
Except in the case of the aged, they do 
not affect the earning power of the loser. 
He or she remains in the accustomed 
location and job, poorer but not always 
wiser. 

But when a promoter induces people 
to pull up stakes, to leave friends, home, 
job and security, to go thousands of 


Landers: “One Acre, 
One Cow, One Bee—and Liberty,” until 
thousands of persons all over the coun- 
try stirred restlessly, irresistibly _ at- 
tracted by the beautiful picture of an 
ideal community in ideal surroundings 
with an ideal climate plus economic se- 
curity, a picture doubly attractive be- 
cause the investment in two or three 
acres of orchard seemed to be within their 
reach. 

Before the referee in bankruptcy, Lewis 
stated that practically all of the land was 
sold before the World War began, but 
that the war brought about enormous 
cancellations, throwing the land back on 
his hands for resale. Those who had 
undertaken to buy two or three acres of 
orchard on the instalment plan, intending 
to come out in a few years to make their 
living from this land, may bless the war, 
if it induced them to change their minds, 
abandon what they had paid and stay at 
home. ‘They were saved from bitter dis- 
appointment, for probably not an acre 
of orchard in Atascadero has produced an 
income of $400. In fact, almost the entire 
planted area has produced nothing but 
deficits. Much of it is neglected and 
not inconsiderable portion | is 00g vig 
abandoned. Instead of 21% acres it will 
take 25 to 30 acres to produce a living for 

1 family from orchard trees, and there 
will be several years in every decade 
where even an orchard of this size will 
fail to support its owner. 

These facts were well known at the time 


Lewis started his selling campaign. SuN- 
sET knew them. Its attention was 
directed to Lewis, his promises and 


methods by hundreds of letters to the 
Service Bureau asking for information 
concerning Atascadero and its possibili- 
ties. Some of the correspondents enclosed 
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letters they had received from Lewis. In 
one of these letters Lewis wrote that his 
correspondent, a prospective buyer, would 
have “‘a good income from pears in the 
third year.” This was too raw. Any one 
having a mere nodding acquaintance with 
horticulture knows that pear trees do not 
begin to bear commercially until they are 
six to eight years old, yet in this letter the 
woman was urged to buy a small orchard 
at a cost of $800 an acre or more on the 
strength of the statement that she would 
have an income from three-year-old pear 
trees. 

The letterhead stated that Professor E. 
J. Wickson of the College of Agriculture, 
University of California, one of the best 
known horticulturists of the Pacific Coast, 
was the Atascadero project’s horticultural 
adviser. His name was freely used through- 
out the letter. The situation, the use of a 
state institution’s name in a land-selling 
campaign bristling with misrepresenta- 
tions, was brought to the attention of 
Dean Thomas Hunt of the College of Ag- 
riculture. He deemed the situation of 
sufhicient importance to make a personal 
investigation, quietly spending a number 
of days at Atascadero. 

His findings as reported to SUNSET con- 
firmed the diagnosis: The average hold- 
ing was entirely too small to yield even a 
bare living; intensive cultivation was not 
possible because no irrigation water was 
available; frost conditions were not well 
determined; the price asked for unirri- 
gated young orchards in an unproven dis- 
trict was too high and 
imposed too great a 
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emergency caused hundreds of non-resi- 
dent instalment buyers to abandon the 
payments they had made and allow their 
contracts to lapse. 

When these payments ceased coming, 
when the most strenuous, expensive sales 
methods failed to scare up new buyers for 
the high-priced acres, Lewis once more 
was up against it. In the flush of the first 
two years of Atascadero’s prosperity, he 
had contracted to buy additional farm 
land south of his holdings and a large tract 
of beach land twenty-five miles across the 
mountains to the west, both transactions 
cutting heavily into his dwindling reve- 
nues. Something had to be done. He 
did it. He abandoned land-rolling as his 
main occupation and turned to mining 
and oil, 

With the mining industry and the oil 
business Lewis was as well acquainted as 
he was with the topography of north- 
central Persia. But he did know how to 
write a prospectus that would cause the 
money of his followers to take wing and 
fly in his direction. ‘That initial mining- 
and-oil prospectus was a masterpiece. In 
it he set forth all the dangers and pitfalls 
besetting the inexperienced investor in 
mining and oil stocks; he described a 
dozen reasons why experienced mining 
and oil men make a profit on only a small 
percentage of all legitimate ventures. And 
he also displayed ‘artfully the enormous 
profits awaiting those w ho struck it rich 
in mining or a. To his followers he then 
offered the chance of participating in huge 
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oil ventures should fail. But his mailing 
list made no such demand. The money 
came in by the hundred thousand and the 
notes went out; nobody seemed to care 
whether Lewis’s personal assets backing 
up his paper were worth five millions or 
five cents. More, ever more money 
came in on successive note issues, sums 
that aggregated many millions of dollars. 
It was a marvelous performance. 

Now Lewis went on a spending jag. He 
bought or leased copper, gold, silver and 
graphite mines right and left, and each 
purchase was duly announced in words of 
roseate hues to those whose money he was 
paying out. He bought a chemical plant 
and, reverting to the ‘old trick used in his 
artificial-cork promotion when he _pro- 
claimed the sale of the English rights for 
half a million before the sale had been 
consummated, even before the product 
had been perfected, he painted visions of 
enormous profits based on a new process 
to make ozone in limitless quantities at 
very low cost. Many thousands of words 
were devoted to the profit possibilities of 
this ozone process, but a year later Lewis 
had to confess reluctantly that the process 
had not yet been perfected. ‘Thereafter 
all mention of ozone was_ tactfully 
omitted. 

t is difficult to understand the psy- 
Pr: oe of either Lewis or his followers. 
Acknowledging his complete ignorance of 
the mining business, he yet proceeded to 
pour borrowed money into the ground 
with the utmost assurance, buying and 
bonding properties 
that had been given 





handicap on the buy- 
ers. As a place of 
residence for people 
with incomes derived 
from investments 
Atascadero had many 
advantages, but no 
one should expect to 
make a living out of 
two or three unirri- 
gated orchard acres. 
Unless he wilfully 
shut his eyes, Lewis 
must have known 
these facts. Perhaps 
he didn’t, at first. 
‘Throughout his life he 
has leaped into new 
enterprises with a 
running jump, finding 
out after the somer- 
sault that it was a 
shallow morass and 
not a navigable lake 








E. G. Lewis (center back row) with a group of his associates in the 


audacious but unlucky Palos Verdes promotion 


up by experienced 
mining men. And 
his followers not only 
gave the amateur 
miner all the money 
he wanted, but they 
expected him at the 
same time to make 
good in a totally un- 


related industry of 
which he knew as 
much as he knew 


about mining, in the 
oil business. 

His oil ventures also 
were carried out on a 
grandiose scale from 
the very start. In- 
stead of acquiring 
producing oil proper- 
ties with large re- 
serves, Lewis went 
wildcatting. In Mon- 
tana alone he acquired 








he hopped into. Prob- 
ably his intentions 
were good, his ideals high and_ his 
aspirations wholly altruistic when he 
launched his ideal commonwealth at 
Atascadero, but after he had spent a 
couple of millions and the financial shoe 
began to pinch, he had to sell irrespective 
of the merits of the sales talk. During 
the last few years, however, since the or- 
chards were old enough to bear fruit and 
didn’t, he no longer held out the hope of 
$400 an acre revenue; instead of dwelling 
on the income from the soil, he empha- 
sized the residential advantages of Atas- 
cadero for people of moderate independ- 
ent means. Fortunately, also, the war 


potential profits without running any risk. 
All they had to do was to lend him the 
necessary money on his personal note. He 
would repay them the loan when the note 
matured and in addition pay the note- 
holders fifty per cent of the profits. The 
lenders could not lose because he, Edward 
G. Lewis, placed all his property, includ- 
ing his interest in the great Atascadero 
Estates, behind the notes. 

If he had gone to a bank to borrow 
money, he would have been compelled to 
make a detailed statement of the market 
value of his assets to demonstrate his 
ability to meet the notes, if his mining and 


60,000 acres of un- 
proved territory and 
spent $800,000. When he got through he 
had demonstrated that it contained no 
oil. In Wyoming he tossed half a million 
into the Graybull and the Alkali Dome 
districts. In California he caused a roar 
of merriment among experienced oil men 
when he drilled deep and expensive wells 
on the Carisa Plains because the inventor 
of an oil-detecting contraption stated that 
his apparatus had disclosed the presence 
of oil beneath the barren plain. He also 
bought several shallow depleted oil prop- 
erties hoping to strike new oil sands at 
greater depth, but his hopes were never 
(Continued on page 62) 














“Why is it?” 


I asked him, * 


it yuh yearn to gamble?” 


why 1s 











FTER some sixty-odd years of a 
more or less sinful life, (said Old 
Bill Haines to the bunch gath- 
ered round the stove in the Bar- 
Circle bunkhouse) I’ve come to a con- 
clusion or two. One is that luck is a good 
deal like getting struck by lightning; 
you've got to be where the lightning 1s. 
Second, yuh can’t always gauge a poker- 
player by looking at him. Third, if it 
wasn’t for bread cast upon the water re- 
turning two-fold, I’d be working here as a 
ranch-hand for Mort Tomlinson, instead 
of merely stopping in with you boys for an 
hour till the storm blows over and I can 
pasear along to my own ranch. If I’ve got 
three thousand head of cattle, and more 
jack than I know what to do with, I 
reckon I owe it mostly to luck, Sam 
Lester, and the fact that I’ve about 
played my last game of poker. 

First time I saw Sam Lester was in 
Butte, twenty years ago. As the picture 
of black defeat at that moment he was 
perfect. It was in the dark when I met 
him, and I reckon I’d have never seen his 
face if I hadn’t had a hunch to slip him 
two silver dollars. 

I’d been over to the Combination for 
the evening, and was on my way home, 
with a fat roll of winnings tucked inside 
my pocket, and a handful of change in my 
jeans. I was jingling two silver dollars in 
my hand when I see a forlorn figure 
coming toward me. 

Something whispered that he was going 
to ask me for money; but before he could 
say a word, I dropped the two dollars in 





Big 
Mitts 


A Western Poker Sto ry 


By Kenneth Gilbert 


Illustrated by Jeffery Reynolds 


his hand, and went on. He looked dazed 
for a second, but when he found his voice, 
he yells: 

“Wait a minute!” 

“Wasn’t that enough?” I asked. 

“Why did you do that?” he wanted to 
know, a didn’ t ask you for anything.’ 

“Well, if you re offended, give it back,” 

I replied. “I gave it to yuh for good 
luck.” 

“My good luck’s already come,” he 
said. “It’s changed right now. Would 
vuh reckon I was ungrateful if I went over 
to the Combination, and put these two 
dollars on the high card?” 

“Throw ’em in the creek, if yuh want 

I tells him. ‘T’ve surrendered all 
right, title and interest in ’em. But let 
me whisper to yuh, that if yuh lose ’em 
this little bank is closed as far as you’re 
concerned. 

“But just why do yuh yearn to gamble? 
Yuh give up trying to make an honest 
living?” 

He looks at me a moment, and then 
shakes his head. And then he gives me 
the straight of it. 

It seemed that Sam was foreman at the 
Sundown ranch, in the Big Hole, in 
Beaverhead county. He was six feet tall, 
and had hands on him as big as porter- 
house steaks. Big mitts; just keep that in 
mind a minute. He had a clear, steady 
eye, and a jaw like a white hope. 

The day before, he’d come in town to 
buy supplies. He’d taken a drink or two 
too many. Then he’d met a couple of 
genial sports in a saloon, and they’d intro- 
duced him toa poker game. The blow-off 
came when he bet four queens against four 
kings, and lost not only his own money 
but the cash for the ranch supplies. He 
concluded that he’d been against a 
“brace” game. 

“Did yuh hold four queens and an 
ace?” I asked. I don’t mind telling you 
boys that I had my education early, and 
recognized the symptoms of what he’d 
gone against even before he explained. 

“Yes,” he replies, kind of puzzled. 
“How did yuh know about the ace?” 

“And wasn’t there a king lying face up 
on the floor near the table?” I continued. 
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Sam was six feet tall and had hands 
like porterhouse steaks 











“There sure was,” said Sam, “‘but the 
king was from another deck.” 

“Well, son,” I tells him, “yuh’ve been 
hooked by a couple of ‘big mitt’ men. 
They dealt you four queens and an ace, 
and left a king from another deck lying 
face upward on the floor so that you’d 
figure nothing less than a straight-flush 
could beat yuh. It’s an old game, and 
maybe it’ll teach yuh not to look for the 
best of it.” 

“Don’t think I’m raising the long yell,” 
said Sam, “‘because I got just what was 
coming to me. I’ve resigned my job with 
the Sundown, and I’m going to make good 
the money I lost just as soon as I can. 
Between you and me, too, I’m going to 
renew my acquaintance with those ‘big 
mitt’ sports you told me about, if I live a 
year or two longer.’ 

Half an hour later, I dropped back to 
the Combination, just to see what had 
become of Sam Lester. There he was, 
seated in front of a faro layout. He was 
betting stacks of checks as tall as a cat’s 
back, and had won nearly every marker in 
the rack. 

“Going back to the ranch after all?” I 
asked, sizing up the money he had won. 
He shook his head. 

“Not me,” he said. “That’s off. I 
couldn’t look Tom Whittlesey in the face 
after what I done with his money. Be- 
sides, I’ve still got a bone to pick with 
those ‘big mitt’ sports.” 

And with that, he cashed in his chips, 
got his money, and went out. 


I saw him a lot after that. He got a job 
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in Butte, and so far as I could see, quit 
gambling. Nevertheless, he kept hanging 
round the games, studying ’em in his 
own way. Every time I looked at his big 
hands—clumsy, freckled—I felt sorry for 
him when the time came to go up against 
those two crooks who had fleeced him. 
They’d left town by that time. Every- 
body who was in on the know, rated ’em as 
the slickest pair of card-sharks that had 
infested Butte for many a day. 

Sam kept right on studying the games. 
I was proud to see how he kept away from 
gambling, for I know he must have itched 
to buy a stack and sit in, time after time. 
Still, he wouldn’t talk about it. When- 
ever I asked him what little plot he had up 
his sleeve for the two card-sharks, he 
would just grin, and shake his head. 

Then one day he disappeared. ‘The 
barkeep at the Combination said that 
Jake Robinson, a faro-dealer who had 
gone to Chicago, had written Sam Lester 
a letter, and that forthwith Sam buys 
himself a ticket for the Windy City. I 
thinks of Sam and his big, awkward 
hands, and wondered what he was up to. 
He had no chance against that pair of 
crooks, so far as I could see. 

Then he gets off the west-bound train 
one night, dressed up good enough to 
attend a funeral, and with a wide grin 
smeared on his face. He grabbed my 
hand and nearly crushed it. 

“Remember those two ‘big mitt’ men?” 
he asked. “Well, here’s their bank-roll.” 
And with that, he drew a wad of bills as 
big as a head of cabbage from his pocket. 
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“Tut, tut,” I says. “I never thought 
Sam Lester would turn stick-up man.” 

“T didn’t use a gun,” he grinned back at 
me, “but just the same I was framed for 
war, if it came to a show-down. I just 
worked that ‘big mitt’ gag backward; 
that’s all.” 

That didn’t seem likely, and I said so. 
Those crooks were as slick as gun grease, 
and Sam’s big paws weren’t made for deal- 
ing “seconds,” or running up sets of fours. 


T took me a long time to find those 

hombres,” said Sam, by way of expla- 
nation. “They traveled all over the 
country, and it wasn’t until I got a letter 
from Jake Robinson that I located them 
in Chicago. They were working boats 
that run on Lake Michigan. 

“You know you explained that game to 
me, and I figured out how I could beat it. 
I made two trips across the lake and back 
before I met them, and then I was so 
happy that I could hardly keep from 
yelling. 

“They didn’t remember me, and when 
they suggested poker, I took ’em up on 
the spot. We played for a while, and then 
I saw them run up the hands. I got four 
queens and an ace, and there was a king 
lying face upward on the floor, just as it 
did in the Combination in Butte. They 
started in to bet, and I pretended to get 
excited and pulled out all the money I 
had. They saw I was an easy victim, and 
they went down into their pockets for 
their last cent. It made a nice little pile 
in the center of the table. 
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“When the show-down came, one of 
them showed four kings, and reached for 
the pot. I showed four aces, and pulled 
the whole bunch of greenbacks and gold 
into my Stetson. 

“You'd have died laughing to see their 
faces. They were pained and indignant, 
but when they took a good look at my 
shoulders, and saw the leather of my 
holster at the edge of my coat, they de- 
cided not to fight, 

‘How did I get those four aces? Why, 
that ought to suggest itself to you. I held 
out three aces in the palm of my hand. I 
could hold out a bunch of shingles with 
these hands, if I had to, and three aces 
were easy. When they gave me four 
queens and an ace, that made me four 
aces, and all I had to do was to get rid of 
three queens. 

“They knew how I did it, but they 
couldn’t squeal, and the last I saw of 
them they were on the East side of Lake 
Michigan, broke.” 

I eyed him for a minute. 

“Sam,” said I, “‘there’s one way to fight 
fire, and that’s with fire. I don’t know 
much about the scriptures, but I’ve heard 
of how they say that ‘them as takes up the 
sword shall perish with the sword,’ or 
something like that. Those gamblers got 
what they deserved.” 

With that, Sam Lester and me parted 
company. Three years later I was 
down in the Black Hills. I'd been sent 
down there by a_ mining syndicate, 
along with an engineer, to look over 
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The blow-off came when he bet four queens against four kings and lost not only his own money but the cash 
for the ranch supplies 
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The light of hate flashed into King’s eye. 


I jumped aside just in time and he flew past me 


King, Son of Gold-Dust 


The True Story of a One Man, or Rather a One- Woman, Horse 


OFTEN think that the Lord must 

have been ina Sunday-mood when 

He made horses, while when He 

figured out the ingredients for 
certain people and their ornery minds 
something must have rubbed Him the 
wrong way. 

Several hundred horses have passed 
through my hands, good, bad and indif- 
ferent ones, horses I merely had charge of 
and horses that belonged to me. And 
among all these horses I found one, and 
one only, that was absolutely mine, a 
one-man’s or rather woman’s horse, 
“King,” the red stallion who kicked him- 
self into my possession. 


By Billy Dohlman 


I)ustrated by Will James 


One nippy September day, anno domini 
1913, I was visiting with Ma Matthews 
in her hotel kitchen at a small cow town 
in northern Montana. Ma was preparing 
dinner—it’s eaten at twelve o’clock sharp, 
not at seven p. m.—peeling spuds and 
talking at a rate of speed perfectly amaz- 
ing. Her tongue and hands made me 
think of a well-matched troika-team, the 
hands going clippe-te-clip, clippe-te-clip, 
clippe-te-clip, galloping, while the tongue 


supplied the rhythmic tat-tat-tat of a 
fast Orloff trotter. 

Ma Matthews loved to talk and she 
was minutely describing the arrival of 
the latest Hammond baby. My back 

was turned to the kitchen door leading into 
the backyard which Ma was facing. She 
suddenly stiffened, her mouth flew open, 
her eyes bulged. The tongue came to an 
abrupt stop. I spun round. 

Small wonder Ma was horrified. 

Through the door backed old Steve, her 
worse half, sidling crab-fashion. There 
was nothing but his shirt tail to cover the 
space where the back of his pants should 
have performed this duty. One corner of 
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said shirt tail he was holding a little to one 
side and on the exposed spot could be 
seen the perfect imprint of a hoof. In 
black and blue, it was as neat a mark as 
if it had been tattooed there. The old gent 
was so mad he never noticed me. 

“Now look what that blankety-blank 
of a red terror’s done to me. He—” 

‘Steve!’ Ma’s tongue went into action 
with a flying leap. ‘For goodness sake, 
calm yourself! Billy’s here!” 

Steve spun half round, then, remember- 
ing that there were people in the yard, 
repeated the performance, and losing his 
head, he kept on spinning round and 
round, ’til it dawned on him that he 
couldn’t keep up that performance for the 
rest of the day. He bolted through the 
kitchen into the adjoining bedroom, Ma 
close at his heels. 

And I? Well, I doubled up over the 
kitchen table and laughed 


King, Son of Gold-Dust: 





The colt rushed me at once. Swift as 
lightning he struck, barely missing my 
head with his front hoofs. He whirled 
and his hind feet flashed past my side. 
This attack having failed, he fled to the 
farthest corner, turned round and faced 
me. He was shaking and sweating in ex- 
pectation of brutal punishment. Steve 
threw the blacksnake toward me. 

“Go after him! Give him hell! Pound 
the stuffin’ out of him!” 

He fairly danced with excitement. I 
gave the whip a disgusted kick. I am not 
a mush-headed sissy who doesn’t believe 
in whipping or scratching a horse when he 
needs it. Far from it. But brutally to 
beat a high-bred colt proves nothing but 
your fear of him, it never does any good, 
either breaks his spirit or makes an out- 
law out of him. Steve’s and my ideas of 
horse-breaking were as far apart as the 
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Six feet from him I stopped. 

“Come on, King. Come here, boy. 
Smell my hand, most horses like it.” To 
draw his attention I gently wiggled my 
fingers. 

The colt hadn’t taken his eyes off me 
since I started talking. Their expression 
changed from hate and fear to astonish- 
ment, then to curiosity. He stopped 
trembling. His ears no longer flickered 
back and forth in nervous apprehension. 
I knew by his whole attitude that he was 
convinced I wouldn’t hurt him. But 
would he nose my hand? 

For fully five minutes I talked to him, 
telling him of the ranch he was going to, 
the horses and dogs he would meet there 
and the fun we were going to have. Not 
that I think a horse can understand long 
sentences, (he will in time learn to under- 
stand certain words) it’s the tone you use 

that calms him. The quicker 





til I cried. 


he gets used to your voice, 





After a while Steve came 
back, dressed in respectable 
cover-alls and the penetrat- 
ing scent of horse liniment. 
He had followed Ma’s advice 
and calmed down. 

“What do you think?’ 
He turned to me, as if I 
hadn’t noticed anything. 
“That red devil of a colt 
kicked the seat clear off’n 
my pants. I’d sell the dirty 
little beggar for thirty bucks, 
if anybody was fool enough 
to pay it.” 

Now I knew the two-year- 
old he was talking about, a 
colt from “Gold-Dust” out 
of ‘“Sunny-Sides,” nervous, 
high-spirited, made bad by 
the old man’s crude attempts 





The Cheechako 


By Floris Clark 


He buys a reindeer parka trimmed with fox fur, 
And moosehide moccasins and fur-lined mittens; 
And learns to hitch up his dogs 

And shout, ‘‘Mush on!’ to the leader, 
And crack his whip over their backs 
As they swing down the lane of silence. 


Then he looks back over the trail 
And fancies himself a Sourdough. 


the easier comes the rest of 
the training. 

King had lowered his head, 
neck stretched full length, 
body leaning back on stiff 
front- and crouched hind- 
legs, ready for any emergency. 
I held my breath. His nose 
was a mere inch from -my 
hand when the light of hate 
flashed back into his eyes. 

Only the ability of reading 
a horse’s mind saved me from 
getting bowled over. I 
jumped aside and he flew 
past me fairly throbbing with 
rage. I had been so intent 
upon making friends with 
him that I had neither eyes 
nor ears for what was going 


on behind me. Now I looked. 














Leaving the corral and 





at breaking him. A couple 
of years from now he would 
be worth two thousand, if a penny. I 
jumped at the offer, wrote out a check 
and handed it to the astonished Steve. 

Finding his bluff called, he crawfished. 

“Aw, I didn’t mean that. I was just 
talking.” 

“Steven Matthews,” came his master’s 
voice from the bedroom, “you made a 
bargain before witnesses, I heard you. 
Now stick to it.” 

“Shucks, Ma, he’ll kill her.” 

“That’s better than having a funeral in 
our own family,” came the heartless reply. 

Thus “King,” son of “Gold-Dust,” 
came to be mine. 


FTER dinner I went to the corral to 

make friends with my bargain. Steve 
hobbled along, predicting dire results 
should I ever lay hands on the colt. 
King had him thoroughly buffaloed. 

The young stallion was circling the 
small enclosure at a swinging trot. When 
we brought up against the fence, he 
stopped to snort hate and defiance at his 
former owner. At once I noticed the 
heavy welts on his flanks and hind-quar- 
ters, marks of Steve’s blacksnake that still 
hung over the top bar of the corral. The 
sight of them made me furious. 

More pointedly than politely I gave 
Steve my honest opinion of his tactics, and 
still in a huff yanked off my spurs and slid 
through the bars into the corral. 





poles, and I lost no time in letting him 
know so. 

“If you don’t quit yelling at me and 
can’t leave me alone, I’ll whale the stuf- 
fing out of YOU. This is my horse. I’m 
handling him!” And with a nod toward 
the house, “Git for home, Bruno! Scat!” 

Steve’s feelings were hurt and he said 
so and a good many other things. Never- 
theless he scatted. As always in such 
cases a crowd had gathered, most of them 
friends of mine, all of them riders. They 
took the hint and evaporated, leaving me 
to give my undivided attention to the 
problem in hand. 

King still stood in the corner, head held 
high, ears twitching, eyes blazing, his 
breath coming in short gasps through 
flaring nostrils. He was trembling with 
fear and nervousness, yet ready to fight 
it out. Without either haste or hesita- 
tion I went toward him, holding out my 
right hand in the age-old gesture of 
friendship that both man and beast un- 
derstand. I talked to him soothingly, re- 
assuringly, in a voice that I reserve for 
only my horses. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, baby-hoss. 
Don’t you see, I’m your friend? You 
should have kicked that brute in the 
head instead of the hams. Just you 
calm down and quit shaking. You won’t 
get whipped any more, boy. Never, if it 
takes me a year to gentle you.” 


going strong was Steve. 
With incredible agility he went up and 
over the fence, landing on the other 
side on all fours, while King slammed 
into the stout poles with a resounding 
smack. The old man had _ evidently 
thought that as long as the stallion was 
not fighting me, it was safe for him too, to 
come into the corral. 

I never, with such genuine sincer ty, 
wished all the bad luck, sickness and acci- 
dents on to a person, as I did on to old 
Steve at that moment. But the damage 
was done. 

It took me an hour of patient coaxing 
to get the colt back to where he left off. 
Three times I almost laid hands on him, 
only to have him jump away at the last 
moment. ‘The fourth time he did touch 
my hand, snorted, yanked back, then 
touched it again. Finding that nothing 
disagreeable happened, he straightened up. 

Except for talking and talking I stood 
perfectly motionless. 

With soft quivering nostrils he nosed 
my arm, then my neck, face and hair. 
It seemed all wholly satisfying to him, for 
he stepped round me and with his lips 
timidly nibbled my left hand. 

How I wanted to pet him! To put my 
arms round his neck! To draw his head 
down against my shoulder and feel his vel- 
vet nose. Instead I made no attempt what- 
ever to touch him, but gave him plenty of 
time to assure himself that I was all right. 
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He did not know what to make of me. 
He nosed and nibbled me all over. He 
went away and came back. My hair 
seemed an especial source of delight to 
him. He’d bury his nose in it, snort, and 
when it tickled his nostrils, jump back as 
if scared. ‘Time and again he’d repeat 
this performance. Finally he got tired of 
playing alone. He pushed my hand as if 
to say, “Come on now. Do something. 
It’s your turn to play!” Gently I laid it 
upon his nostrils. He did not flinch or try 
to break away. Lightly rubbing his face 
I worked my fingers toward his forehead 
and round the base of his ears, where | 
began to scratch him vigorously. 


King, Son of Gold-Dust: 





squealing with delight he crossed the 
park, to return in his swinging lope that 
later on made him famous in those parts. 

He was as homely as only a two-year- 
old can be, undeveloped, unkempt, as 
yet big-jointed and scrawny-necked, but 
it dawned on me right there and then 
that I had bought a horse that could be 
made truly great. 

While I could fully understand his atti- 
tude toward old Steve, his dislike for 
other people will always remain a mys- 
tery tome. In the six years I owned him, 
he did not permit any one but me to lay 
hands on him. He never again deliber- 
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the stable. It was the only time in his 
life that I saw King buck in earnest. 
Naturally the kitten clawed desperately 
for a hold. King’s hide was unusually 
tender and the little sharp claws drew 
blood in more than one spot. 

For a while Tommy was riding pretty, 
then a vicious lunge flung him clear. He 
immediately made for a place of safety, 
but was not quite quick enough. Just as 
he disappeared under the barn, King’s 
front foot landed on his tail. 

This experience with a cat planted an 
undying hatred for all bearers of fang and 
claw into the stallion’s heart. It even in- 
cluded Patsie, a small black 





Ignorant of either brush or 


bear who joined our outfit. 





curry-comb, the colt was as 
dirty and itchy as could be. 
Judging by the faces he made 
this scratching meant sheer bliss 
to him. I kept it up, all over 
his face, and along his neck, 
back and shoulders ’til my 
fingertips were sore. It was 
almost supper time when I left 
the corral. 

I had gone but a few steps 
when I was arrested by a low 
whinny. King had followed me 
to the bars. There he stood, 
head held high, ears pricked, 
eyes full of trust and friendli- 
ness. Again he nickered softly, 
the low whinny with which a 
horse calls only to those it loves. 

It made me feel idiotically | 
happy. 

All horses have personality. 
The degree to which it can be 
developed is entirely up to the 
owner. It takes time, an almost 
superhuman patience and, above 
all, horse-sense and understand- 
ing. Training horses was my 
business. Since | did it more for 
the pleasure and satisfaction it 
gave me, than for the money 
that’s in it, time meant nothing 
to me. I 

ROM the day I bought him, 

I took King in hand serious- 
ly, and set aside two hours 
every day for his education. 
The colt had been halter-broke 
whena mere baby. He remem- 
bered this lesson and made no 











The Desert’s Cistern 
By Jennie Harris Oliver 


AM melon-thistle cactus, 
I am nature’s wizard-cistern 


In the long white days of summer 
When the sands are like an oven; 
When the wind, 
Whirls and crisps the dry bleached grasses. 
With my thorn-troughs I am storing 
Snow from off the far blue mountains, 
Mist from off the south-bound river; 
Dew and fog from out the mirage 
Trembling ’twixt the two air-layers. 


as leaping fire, 


When the rider on the mesa, 
Faint and choking, parched and burning, 
Reels and cowers in the long trail, 
Lifts his pleading eyes to heaven 
For the cloud that does not blacken, 
For the rain that never whitens, 


am waiting just before him. 


Ages there | waited for him! 

He can hew my troughs that battled 
With the dryness and the deadness; 
He can cup my fleshy tower, 

Drink, and go away rejoicing. 


There didn’t seem to be room 
enough on the ranch for those 
two, so that poor Patsie was 
forced to shin up a tree when- 
ever King was near. As for the 
kitten, this adventure changed 
plain Tommy into “Quo Vadis.” 
His broken tail healed all right 
but looked forever after like a 
mark of interrogation, so that 
the cat as a whole gave the 
impression of a living question. 
Besides that he somehow got 
knocked silly in the fray. 
Wearing a dazed expression he 
would aimlessly wander about 
the yard and the surrounding 
country, sometimes as far as a 
couple of miles from home. Why 
the coyotes didn’t get him is be- 
yond me. Perhaps, like the 
Indians, they respect those men- 
tally unhinged. Naturally any- 
body meeting Tommy in the 
wilderness would ask, ‘‘Well, 
where are you headed for?” 
The name “Quo Vadis” seemed 
appropriate. 


N the summer of 714 King 

was turned loose with the 
herd for the first time. Though 
really not born to it, there could 
not be found a range stallion 
that took better care of his 
bunch. Unlike most horses of 
his kind he did not drive the 
geldings from his herd, but pro- 
tected and herded them as care- 
fully as he did the mares and 
colts. From the day he came 














trouble when I led him away to 
the ranch 

About ten miles out of town we hit the 
trail into the mountains. Here I turned 
King loose to follow at his own sweet will. 
It was the first freedom he had known 
since he was weaned and he hardly knew 
what to make of it. For a few miles he 
tagged at my mare’s heels, while I con- 
tracted a crick in my neck watching him. 
In an open park I struck out at a lope. 
And then the fun began. 

Like an arrow from a bow the colt shot 
past me, circled the meadow and came 
back to snap and kick at “Little Deuce” 
and me, making sure not to touch either 
one of us. 

I pulled up to watch him. Head and 
tail in the air he was now running for the 
sheer joy of it. Suddenly he pretended to 


shy, jumped sideways, reared straight up 
and came down bucking. 


Kic king and 





ately attacked a person. People had to 
make the first move and he finished the 
argument. 

Almost a year after I bought him, a new 
hand came to the ranch. Not knowing 
the stallion’s peculiarity he tried to make 
friends with him. Luckily there was no 
serious damage done, but the cowboy 
claimed King scared him out of seven 
years’ growth and promised to return the 
compliment. He did. 

Tommy, an amiable half-grown cat, 
furnished the necessary inspiration for his 
plan of vengeance. ‘The puncher caught 
him, climbed on to the stable roof, and 
when the unsuspecting King came out into 
the corral, the man dropped the luckless 
kitten on the stallion’s back. 

Buck? Wow! 

The racket, of course, brought me to 





to the ranch I made it a rule to 
bring him up to the house right 
after supper, to give him some sugar, 
carrots or whatever would tickle a 
horse’s palate, to curry him and put 
him through the few simple tricks I 
taught him. 

How I enjoyed these hours! And how | 
would miss them, now he had gone! So 
imagine my delight, when the evening 
after I turned him out, there came a 
pounding of hoofs and, looking up, I saw 
King coming across the big meadow. 

Oh, the beauty of him! Head carried 
high, mane and tail, golden and silky, 
drifting in the evening breeze! He hardly 
resembled the gangly colt I brought to 
the ranch a year ago. With a magnif- 
cent leap he took the fence separating the 
yard from the meadow, then slid to a halt 
in front of the porch. He whinnied his 
greeting as if to say: “Hello! Here I 
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am! Doesn’t it please you?” After stick- 
ing round for an hour or so, he went back 
to his herd as gaily as he had come. 

Regularly, almost to the minute, he 
called on me every evening, even on the 
never-to-be-forgotten day, the following 
spring, when a mountain lion nearly 
clawed the life out of him. That night, 
though, he did not come running. 

\s usual after supper we were all on the 
porch, the boys smoking, | loafing and 
vaguely wondering why King should be 
late. The instant I saw him come out of 
the timber, I realized that something was 
terribly wrong. Head drooping, he came 
staggering down the slope. A few more 
steps and he dropped, reeled to his feet 
and stood, swaying on wide-spread legs. 

I fairly flew into the saddle of Jim’s 
Baldy-horse, that happened to be handy, 
and raced across the meadow. When I 
jumped to the ground, King raised his 
head and nickered. At once I realized 
what had happened. Sharp teeth and claws 
had literally ripped the hide off the horse’s 
chest, front legs and shoulders. Some of 
the scratches were a couple of inches deep. 
The blood was running in little streams 
down the stallion’s legs, forming small 
puddles about his feet. I steeled myself 
for the worst and looked under his belly. 
Thank God. The great cat’s favorite 
strategy of disemboweling his enemy had 
failed. 

\s fast as their high-heeled boots would 
permit, the boys had followed me and 
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King, Son of Gold- Dust: 





were now staring at the horse in dumb 
horror and pity. 

The first shock over, my mind had re- 
adjusted itself. Something had to be 
done at once. I turned to the boys. 

“Quick, Jim, get some whisky from the 
house. Dimples, fix his box stall. Use 
plenty of bedding. ‘Take timothy; barley 
might scratch him.” 

“Can’t I do something?” 
sounded hurt. 
loved horses. 

“Run up to the house and get some 
water to boiling. And after that get the 
bandages and the air-slack lime and bring 
them down to the barn.” 

When Jim returned, I mounted Baldy 
and lifting King’s head as high as possible, 
I stuck the neck of the whisky bottle into 
one of his nostrils and drenched a generous 
portion down his throat. It helped at 
once. Slipping the hackamore off Baldy, 
I put it on King, and slowly, oh so slowly, 
we made our painful way to the stable. 

After sterilizing needles and silk, wash- 
ing the terrible wounds and dusting them 
with lime, I sewed up the cuts as well as I 
could. Though helplessly weak, the 
horse still resented being touched by any 
one but me. It took thirty-two stitches 
to patch up that silken hide, and then 
there were places left I was unable to 
draw together. King carried the scars of 
the battle to his dying day. To outsiders 
they were a blemish. To us at the ranch 
they were honor-badges. 


Paul’s voice 
He was just a kid and 
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The next morning Jim back-tracked the 
stallion’s trail and returned with what 
had been a young mountain-lion. There 
was hardly enough left of it to make it 
recognizable. Being, like most Indians 
an expert tracker, the rider had read the 
story of King’s fight off the range, which, 
to him, was an open book. 

The herd had been grazing in a fairly 
open park, when their fine noses had 
warned them that a lion was near. They 
had bunched, expecting the danger to 
pass. Contrary to fiction, a mountain 
lion will not attack a grown horse, but it 
is crazy for colt meat. A wise cat, though, 
travels on, once a herd is bunched. How- 
ever, this particular one, driven by hun- 
ger or perhaps youthful conceit, had made 
a bold attack. 

Old Buck’s baby had been the victim. 
Jim found it with a broken back. The 
lion had started to drag it into the brush, 
when the stallion landed on him with his 
forelegs, hurting his back in such a way 
that it paralyzed the cat’s hind-quarters 
The whole battle had then been fought 
with teeth and front feet on both sides. 

It had been a lucky escape for King. 


The story of King will be concluded in an 
early issue. You will read of his devotion to 
his mistress and of his courage in a forest 
fire. In the dramatic close you will find 
surprise at what happened on the Montana 
ranch.—The Editors. 








When the unsuspecting King came into the corral, the man dropped the luckless cat on the stallion’s bark 
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Where Youth Meets Age 


Golf, with its Universal Appeal, Yearly. Increases 


SKED if he had “taken up golf,” 

the city jester, descendant of 

the village wit, was sure of a 

laugh only a few years ago 
when he replied: “I am not old enough 
uninitiated 


vet for golf.” Among the 

it was generally supposed that the 
chasing of a little white ball was too 
tame a sport for vigorous men. Now 


he is indeéd stupid who does not know 
that to hope for championship form on a 
golf course one must begin early, learn 
correctly and keep everlastingly at the 
game. Golf has rapidly and constantly 
increased its following in this country 


because of its appeal not only to those of 


sixty but also to those who have not 
attained the voting age. While some 
complain that it interferes with business by 
luring too many away from their offices, 
golf unquestionably has improved the 
health of thousands. A business or pro- 
fessional man who knows that he should 
walk long distances, breathing fresh air 
and perspiring in the sunshine, may take 
one or two long walks. Then the exercise 
becomes monotonous and he gives it up. 
But once let him go round a golf course 
with three companions and he will forget 
that monotony can be found even in the 
dictionary. After that he is ready to 
breathe fresh air and perspire in the sun- 
shine and cease to think of his walking as 
exercise. Without a doubt he will become 


its Army of Followers 
By Allison Edwards 


a more prolific fibber as he tells of his 
conquests on the links, but what does that 
matter so long as he learns to forget petty 
troubles and finds that it is never too late 
to play? 

Fat men and stout women find that 
golf is a better reducer than any medicine 
that they can take, and golf builds their 
strength while fat-reducing medicine often 
undermines health. But before those 
who are overweight can reasonably ex- 
pect any benefit they must provide them- 
selves with shoes that will prove comfort- 
able. For only those who really play 
consistently (and that means much walk- 
ing) can hope to lose flesh. When you 
see a person who is extremely fat and 
claims to be a golfer you can take it for 
granted that he only thinks he is a golfer. 
You will be safe in assuming that he plays 
hookey a good deal. 

Along with the foolish notion that golf 
was a pastime for the feeble there used to 
be a feeling that it was reserved for the 
rich who did not have anything more use- 
ful to do. In recent years, however, the 
development of municipal golf courses has 
been astonishing. And now golf is recog- 
nized as a great democratic game. The 
caddy who supports a widowed grand- 


mother today may be lionized at the 
most exclusive clubs a few years hence, 
for golfers forget class distinctions and 
bank ratings in the presence of skill. 

The simple fact that golf was invented 
in Scotland ought to be satisfactory as- 
surance that it was not designed along 
lines that made extravagance necessary. 

George Von Elm, who won the Cali- 
fornia amateur title September 2oth by 
defeating Frank Dolp of Portland on the 
Pebble Beach course, learned the game 
when he was a caddy for the Salt Lake 
Country Club. He had to earn a living as 
best he could while continuing to master 
the fine points. Bobby Jones, holder of the 
national amateur title, also rose from the 
caddy ranks. 

It is estimated that there are 2,000,000 
golfers in the United States and the num- 
ber of golf clubs in the United States is 
variously placed at between 3000 and 
3750. 

More than 150 public courses have been 
developed. Chicago leads with eight. 
The West is making steady progress in the 
opening of municipal courses because in 
most Western cities favorable weather 
makes it possible to play golf over a longer 
period than in the east. 

Men who have played in many cities 
and have gone over the new Warren G. 
Harding municipal golf course in San 
Francisco declare that it sets a new stan- 





The country club's course at Salt Lake City, pronounced by experts to be one of the finest in America. 
Parley’s Creek, one of the city's water 


picturesque. 


supplies, is crossed three times. 
Lake Country Club, George Von Elm (at right), now California's premier golfer, learned his game 


It covers 250 acres of ground, half of the course being in a cafion. 


Certainly none is more 


On this course and at the nine-hole Forest Dale Club, owned by the Salt 
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Five Players Who Have Made Golf History in California : , 
Above: The ninth hole at Pebble Beach, one of California's most beautiful , 


courses. Chick Evans is putting 





Willie Hunter, Stars among the California amateurs of 1914. Left to right: Robin Claire Griswold, 
now a professional Hayne, H. K. B. Davis, Jack Neville and Heinrich Schmidt of Seattle 
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Another glimpse of the Salt Lake Country Club's beautiful course 


dard for public courses. It was the scene 
of the Masonic World’s Shrine tourna- 
ment the latter part of September. Some 
of those who competed experienced difh- 
culty in finding means of transportation 
and this appealed to the golf patriotism 
of a man who heads a large taxi company. 
He immediately established a_ service 
between the terminus of — the 


reasonably well.’ The man who has 
not yet felt the thrill of his first real 


game will do well to guard against 
expressions of opinion. regarding the 
sport. The case of a world famous 


editorial writer might well serve as a 
warning. 
Phe writer in question is noted not only 


takes advantage of every opportunity to 
make himself talked about. 

He was finally persuaded to visit a golf 
club in New York, where a famous 
instructor promised to teach him the 
game. Of course, a large audience wit- 
nessed the first lesson. The instructor 
carefully explained the way to make the 

first drive. He dwelt on the 





street car line and the munici- 
pal golf course. He limited the 
rate to 25 cents for the ride in 
line with the city’s policy of mak- 
ing the game of golf available at 
a minimum expense. 

In golf as in every other game 
there comes a time when the ma: 
past middle age feels a pang of 
regret that the years have taken 
away some of his physical power. 
In the language of the sporting 
world he sighs when he feels that 
he has “lost his punch.”’ A youth, 
with supple muscles, and with 
perfect co-ordination of all the 
elements that enter into an athletic 
movement, sends the ball a long 
distance down the fairway. His 
older opponent, perhaps a_ bit 
jealous, also is somewhat dis- 
heartened. ‘he wise man in this 
position remembers that strength 
and long drives do not constitute 
the alluring game of golf. There 
is the question of accuracy to be 
included. He tries to perfect his 
shorter shots and ceases to OTIEN ic 
because some of his driving power 
has disappeared. 

I know an executive who 1s 
well past middle age but who ts 
rated as far above the ordinary 
among golfers, and who is envied 
by those even younger than him- 
self but who can not match his 
game. I asked him how he ac- 
counted for the constancy of 
his good scores. 

“T never think of the scoring 





H 


ment failed to contain the word “‘the’’ in one place? his 
Do you know that a murderer who was convicted 
and sentenced to death was freed by an august 
body of learned judges because the indictment 
failed to state that his victim was a human being? 


mention 


for law in the United States. 


crime here? 


“The Law’s 
Delays” 


Do you know that only recently an attempt was 
made to obtain the release of a convicted bootlegger 
in California because the trial judge had failed to 


which of his two six-months’ 


was to be served first? 

You see evidences daily of the decline of respect 
You know that the 
murder rate in this country is approximately 100 
times as large as it is in Great Britain, population 
considered. 

What is the cause of the alarming increase in 
Why do citizens who ordinarily pride 
themselves on their good standing and their national 
patriotism ignore the prohibition law? 
Read in the December issue of SUNSET about 
The Law’s Delays’ and you will find answers to 
some of the questions that perplex you. 


AVE. you read about the reversal of a verdict 


in a middle Western state because the indict- 


sentences 


fact that a man must keep 
his eye on the ball when 
swinging. The writer listened 
intently and using his superior 
intelligence absorbed the instruc- 
tions quickly whereas a person 
of ordinary brain power might 
have required considerably more 
hints. When it came time for 
the noted one to “do his stuff,” 
as modern youth would say, all 
eyes were on him. He raised 
club, followed his teacher’s 


advice perfectly and made a 
mighty drive. The ball rose 
and rose and soared and 


soared and there was loud hand- 
clapping. 

To the astonishment of all pres- 
ent and to the instructor in partic- 
ular the famous man threw down 
the club and walked away. The 
instructor called after him: ‘Mr. 
Blank, where are you going? That 
was the most wonderful first driv« 
I ever saw. If you can do that 
with your first shot, you can be- 
come a sensation on the links. 
Aren’t you going to play any 
more: 

“Certainly not,” replied the 
famous one. “I would not waste 
my time on a game that is so 
easily learned.” 

He knew that such a remark 
would be repeated by every person 
who heard it and would increase 
his fame. He was right. 

But many times since he per- 
haps has wished he hadn’t gone 








when I play golf,” he replied. 

“Long ago I learned that the game was 
my best friend—that it kept me fit physi- 
cally and in a happy frame of mind. So 
I go out for the fun and companionship 
and the exercise. Perhaps it is because | 
do not worry about my score that I play 


for his brilliance of expression and ideas 
but also for the supreme confidence he has 
in himself. Like Oscar Wilde, who 
believed in self advertising and wore knee 
breeches and a sunflower to attract 
attention to himself, this famous writer 


on record against golf. Now his 

pride will not permit him to take up 

the game so he constantly ridicules it 
in his writings. 

So it isn’t safe to knock golf. No 

one knows when the lure of the sport 
will reach him. 
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Filming a Real ‘‘Western 


b 


Old-Timers May View Pony Express Thriller Without 
Being Outraged by ‘‘Things That Aint So” 


MUCH discussed problem is 
confronting the motion picture 
producers just at this time. Is 
the motion picture public yet 
ready to accept a technically correct his- 
torical film, one showing events as they 
actually happened, or must it show them 
as the movie fan would prefer they should 
have happened? 
It was this problem that worried the 
producer when the question of filming one 
of the most stirring and romantic 


By H. ¢.. Peterson 


must be made to the “‘average”’ man; just 
how much is what worries the producer 
who is trying to put out a higher class 
product every year. 

To test this question the producer 
selected one of the most stirring stories of 
the great West, that of the Pony Express 


Overland Mail from twenty-four to 

seven days; saving California to the 

Union in 1860, and finally rewarding 

its patriotic owners with bankruptcy 
such, in brief, is the history of the famous 
Pony Express. 

But even the most romantic history has 
many intervals in which nothing of dra- 
matic interest occurs, intervals often with 
many disagreeable features, intervals 
much better forgotte n. The motion pic- 

ture can bridge these uninter- 
esting gaps, it can visualize 





historical episodes of early Cali- 
fornia history was put up to 
him. The great financial success 
of one semt-historical, ‘The 
Covered Wagon,” was beyond 
all expectations. On the other 
hand, other historical films had 
been rank financial failures. 
The vital question was just how 
far the “love interest’? should 
predominate, if it should at all. 
The director who had produced 
the Covered Wagon was called 
into consultation. He was en- 
thusiastic for the preponde — 





¢ known as an authority on the old West. 
James Cruze took on the job of directing ““The Pony 


nical Director, and 


“The Pony Express”’ 
in faithful interpretation of the old heroic days in the 
Far West and Mr. Peterson's story should hold especial 
interest for SUNSET readers. 


C. PETERSON, author of this article, is widely 
When 


setting were referred to him for final decision. 


his passion for accuracy led him to go after 


all questions of costuming and 


has been acclaimed a marvel 


The Editors. 


vividly and strikingly the hap- 
penings of those days, and 
when the “atmosphere” of the 


across on the 


period is put 
become a mas- 


Express, screen, It may 
the best man he could find to handle the technical side. terpiece. 
That man was Mr. Peterson. Cruze made him Tech- The picture producer has 


learned by bitter experience that 
his story must unfold clearly, 
logically, and with as few breaks 
as possible. This means that 
some dominant theme must pre- 





vail in order to hold the atten- 
tion of the audience. Love 
has proved to be the most 





of the historic: al, with the “love 
interest’’ as a minor theme. 
Historical films usually cost several 
times more than those with merely a “love 
interest.” The risk, therefore, of a finan- 
cial loss from a technically correct histori- 
cal story is many times greater than that 
from a sex or love story. Its exploitation 


‘must be along different lines, its appeal is 


made mainly to a higher class of people 
than the average film plays to. To be 
successful it must appeal to both classes, 
often an impossibility. Some concession 





with its fearless riders, a most fascinating 
possibility for the motion picture. 
Founded upon a man’s word of honor, 
organized by the greatest transportation 
genius of his time; manned by the world’s 
most daring riders; covering with the 
fleetest of horse-flesh the greatest expanse 
of wilderness in the United States; pro- 
tected from outlaws and horse thieves by 
the most fiendish, cold-blooded murderer 
of his generation; reducing the time of the 


easiest theme to 
a pair of lovers 
serve as 


popular and 
handle. Consequently 
is nearly always introduced to 
a track or carrier for the historical 
episodes. This is true of the Pony Ex- 
press, but probably much less so than 
in almost any other film of this nature. 
Betty Compson, in the part of the heroine, 
creates a new character of the West with 
much distinction, while Ricardo Cortez, 
as the patriotic gambler, Frisco Jack, goes 
through the role of hero for most of the 





The runaway scene at the Julesburg set, in which a six-horse team without a driver dashes wildly down the 


main street of the little Colorado plains town 
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story in old ragged clothes. With these 
two exceptions all the other characters are 
taken from history, even that of “Rhode 
Island Red,” that lovable, happy-go- 
lucky vagabond poker player interpreted 
by Wallace Beery. 

As historical technician with 
the James Cruze unit on the 
Pony Express | was present dur- 
ing the filming of nearly every 
scene, thus giving me the oppor- 
tunity, even from = my _ rather 
biased viewpoint, of seeing just 
what limitations a director must 
work under while producing a 
great historical film. 

From the moment that Jesse 
Lasky read the outline of the 
story he was determined to go the 
limit in making it as historically 
accurate as possible. Henry James 
Forman, for many years editor of 
Collier's and now literary critic 
for a Philadelphia newspaper, was 
called in to elaborate the synopsis. 
‘The first thing he discovered was 
that documentary evidence on th: 
story of the Pony Express was 
notoriously scarce, that the books 
on the subject left much to be 
desired, and that practically every 
man connected with that earl, 
mail service was dead. 

Then followed months of the 
most tedious research work ex- 
tending all over the country, work- 
ing always with the hope that the 
next day would uncover some- 
thing new, something with a 
“punch” in it. After weeks at the 
Congressional Library going ovet 
the early records there, he went 
to New York City to scan the old news- 
paper files. 

At St. Joseph, Mo., the starting point 
of the original express, he spent much 
time interviewing all the old-timers, going 
through the files of the old St. Jo Gazette, 
getting photographs and descriptions of 
old log cabins, sod 
houses, shanties, 
and typical saloons 
of those early days 
on the plains. At 
Cheyenne he work- 
ed in the State’s 
collection of histor- 
ical records, and also 
at Denver; thence 
to Reno to. the 
State Historical So- 
ciety’s collections, 
then on down to 
the Huntington Li- 


brary near Pasa- 
dena. At the end 
of several months 


he had considerable 
material, but his 
research was. still 
far from complete. 

In the meantime 
the officials of the 
Wells Fargo Bank 
in San Francisco 
heard of the pro- 
jected story. The 


old Wells Fargo 
Express Company 


had purchased the 


of California during the gold rush period. 
accompanied the 


acting as technical adviser to Cruze. 


‘Western’: H.C. 


Express and owned it 


The officers of 


original Pony 
when it was discontinued. 


the bank, for old times’ sake, immediately 
put Gerald Wickland on the job of assist- 
ing the Lasky people, digging through 





Director James Cruze conferring with Harry C. Peter- 
son of Sacramento, Calif., one of the greatest living 


authorities on the history of the West, and particularly 


“Pony Express™ 


intimate touch with every detail, he grew a beard and 


took part as one of the actors in the film 


their old records for data and photo- 
graphs. Wickland suggested to Forman 
that he immediately take up the question 
with Miss Eudora Garoutte, head of the 
ereat California Collection in the State 
Library at Sacramento. It was here that 
Forman discovered the largest and rarest 





Wells Fargo & Company's office in the Sacramento set just prior to filming the 
last scenes taken there 





Peterson 


Peterson 
troupe on location, 


In order to be in 


collection of pony express data in exist- 
ence, data which made it possible for him 
to complete his story. 

Then came the scenario. Walter 
Woods, chief of that department, was 
called into conference with James 
Cruze and Karl Brown, chief 
camera-man with the Cruze unit 
and one of the greatest photo- 
graphic geniuses in Hollywood. 
The four men then proceeded to 
tear apart the story and_recon- 
struct it for the film version. 

The period was just after the 
great gold rush had subsided and 
immediately before the outbreak 
of the Civil War. It took in 
events and people from San Fran- 
cisco to the national capital. Its 
characters were typical plainsmen 
and forty-niners; a story of he- 
men, rough, rugged, brawny. 
Few women were on the plains 
then; even in Sacramento the 
proportion was small. Cruze 
wanted to get over that strong, 
wild, western atmosphere. So he 
made this startling suggestion 
to Karl Brown: 

“Karl, I have it! It’s not ac- 
cording to the Hoyle of the film 
game, it shatters every studio 
tradition, but I’m going to try 
it. First, we will use absolutely 
no make-up on any man, and 
very little on Betty except in the 
close-ups. Secondly, you are 
going to use just straight, plain 
film, for | want strong, snappy 
prints, I want the dirt on their 
clothes and faces to register 
on the screen as it does on our 
eyes, | want to put over that pioneer 
hardiness, that pioneer toughness; I want 
no imitations; every man must grow 
whiskers. Many of these characters were 
hard-boiled. I want them boiled still 
harder after they have passed through 
your camera. 

Just how hard- 
boiled Karl Brown 
made them each 
reader who has seen 
the picture may 
judge for himself, 
but he can find no 
fault with any ac- 
tor’s make-up, for 
no actor had a 
make-up. Those 
great beads of per- 
spiration, for in- 
stance, standing out 
on E rnest Tor- 
rence’s shining brow 
are not of glycer- 
ine sprinkled over ; 
greasy make-up; it’s 
real sweat standing 
out on a forehead 
badly blistered ty 
the Cheyenne sun. 

With the scenario 
ready, came_ the 
building of appro- 
priate sets. Cruze 
wanted western at- 
mosphere. He felt 
that it could not be 
had at Hollywood 
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where dozens of other directors were busy 
turning out comedies, dramas and trage- 
dies. One set called for a street scene in early 
Sacramento, some four blocks long, with 
two and three-story brick buildings. The 
drawings for it had been made from rare 
sketches in possession of the State Li- 
brary. Cruze wanted that set built at 
Sacramento, in as near the original en- 
vironment as possible. To do this 
nearly doubled the cost of that 
portion of the work; it meant the 
costly extra transportation of 
hundreds of extras as well as the 
stars, and the shipment of in- 
numerable properties, some 12,000 
items to be exact, from the 
studio to Sacramento, but it was 
done. 

All the brick fronts of this set, 
the largest ever constructed out- 
side of Hollywood, had to be 
shipped up there. L. K. Shaw 
and Perey Woods brought up a 
special corps of mechanics from 
the south, and within twenty-four 
hours more than two hundred 
carpenters were busy on the set. 

While the buildings were taking 
form Perey Woods had automo- 


bile scouts out, covering every “ 
place within a hundred miles of life.” 
ite. 


Sacramento that could possibly 
shelter an old-time horse-drawn 
rig of any kind, with the result 
that no “made” set at Hollywood 


ever had the great variety of 
genuine old-time conveyances 
that graced the Pony Express 
set in Sacramento. 

The city was searched for old sign 
boards. Among others was discovered the 
most historical of all, that of the old 


Wachhorst Jewelry Store of the early 
fifties, a large wooden watch nearly four 
feet in diameter which was hung, 1n the 
set, over a replica of the old Wachhorst 
building. 

In six days the walls were ready for 
treatment by the art director’s men. 
Huge masses of white stucco brick became 
the walls of old Sac- 
ramento, the newly- 
sawn lumber became 
old and weather- 
beaten; hitching 
rails soon looked as 
though they had 
been gnawed by 
countless restless 


horses; window 
panes were cracked 
here and there, a 


few bullet holes dec- 
orated the door- 
ways of two or three 
buildings; sawdust 
Was strewn on the 
saloon floors, while 
horses and harrows 
smoothed out all the 


auto truck tracks 
from the main 
Street. 


Then came Julia 
Herron, the lady 
with the genial smile 
but quick percep- 
tion, who “‘dresses”’ 
the Lasky sets. From 





Filming a Real 


became known to fame as 
being sworn in by William Russell (William Turner , 
organizer of the Pony Express. (George 


the cold-blooded dictator of Julesburg, 


Bancroft . 


With steam up and whistling “All aboard!” 
famous on the Sacramento River in 1860, is ready to start as the first 
Pony Express rider throws aboard the precious saddle bags 


containing the first “fast mail” for San Francisco 


AY . 9 a ™ 
Vestern’’: H.C. 
the 12,000 separate pieces of props sent 
from the studio she picked out just what 
she wanted for each building, for interiors 
as well as exteriors. Each room must have 


its appropriate furniture, wall pictures and 
bric-a-brac; its trunks and boxes, and all 
must be historically correct. Inthe produc- 
tion of the Pony Express some very rareand 
priceless historical properties were used. 


Peterson 39 


brought from Hollywood, hundreds of 
extras were secured from Sacramento and 
the Mother Lode counties. That no time 
might be lost, and that the “‘atmosphere” 
might be preserved every moment that 
the filming was going on, the interiors of 
all sets were built as part of the Sacra- 
mento set, necessitating bringing from the 
studio the giant generator trucks, costing 
$75,000 each. With these, the 
immense sun-arcs and many Kleig 
lights, the night scenes were taken 
at Sacramento also. 

The story called for the pony 
express rider to board the river 





steamer Antelope for San Fran- 
The Antelope was a side- 
W heeler. | oday there are no 


CISCO. 





such side-wheelers on the river. 
Possibly few people would have 











and to guard the United States mail with my 


taking the oath 


Billy Cody (iho Pes, Is 


Pony Express rider at the tender age of 14. Cody later 
Here he is 


. ‘Buffalo Bill.’ e 
Jack Slade 


Colo., is an interested witness. 


A special train of sixteen coaches 
brought the James Cruze people to Sacra- 
mento. Within an hour after his arrival 
Cruze was out giving the set its final in- 
spection. James Cruze is the fastest 
working director in the business. His 
methods are radically different from all 
others. Rehearsals are almost unknown 
to him, even in the largest scenes. In the 
Pony Express, practically the only rehear- 
sals were one or two close-ups. 

In addition to the four hundred people 


Fhavy Aas By v7 r 
bere es 





A replica of the riverboat Antelope, 


known that the dntelope was not 
a stern-wheeler, but this is a his- 
torical—a_ real one—film, so a 
side-wheeled steamer was rebuilt 
to conform to the old pictures of 
the Antelope, although it appears 
but a few seconds on the screen. 
Three separate docks had to be 
constructed on the river banks, 
with ticket ofhces and_ freight 
boxes. Yet not over a hundred 
feet of this film is used in the 
finished picture. 

One of the most historic fire 
engines in the United States, the 
‘Broderick No. 1,’’ was loaned to 
Cruze that the setting might be 
still more accurate. Jim Tucker, 
one of Wells Fargo & Co.’s most 
famous early shot-gun messengers, and 
now in Sacramento, loaned the old 
Concord stages, as well as the Whiskerino 
carriages. Various societies competed 
with each other in cooperating on the 
historical settings and props used. 

All historical details were watched very 
closely on this set, necessitating several 
retakes, one in particular of the great cele- 
bration in which the old fire engine ap- 
pears with the valiant fire chief standing 
proudly erect on his engine. When 
the first shot was 
taken of the scene 
with its thousand 
or more people, it 
was almost over be- 





of a 


fore it was noticed 
that the fire chief 
was _ sitting down 


instead of standing 
up on the machine. 
He insisted he 


was 
right, but the his- 
torical technician 


decided against him, 
and he was com- 
pelled to stand up 
and hold on as best 
he could while the 
scene was shot all 
over again. 

Every scene in 
this set in which 
the American flag 
is used, except.on 
a flag pole over a 
building, had to be 
photographed twice, 
once with all the 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Jewels of Empire 


The Story So Far: 
ARRY O'NEILL 
the cafe murder in Paris. He 
had watched) Franz Lothan 

whisper a moment to the beautiful blond 

girl; had seen him slip away when Henri 

Gerard, her uncle, returned to the table. 

Half an hour later Lothan Was found 
in a doorway, murdered, and Barry, who 
had done Secret Service Work during the 
War, could not help connecting the blond 
girl, her uncle and perhaps his waiter 
surly fellow with an oddly scarred wrist 
with the affair. 

Aboard his transatlantic steamer, Barry 
finds the crime pursuing him. Monsieur 
Gerard is a passenger! ‘Traveling with 
him is a girl, as dark as the girl of the cafe 
was blond, who explains to Barry that on 
the night of the murder her twin sister 
Henriette had been with Monsicur Ger- 
ard in the cafe. As Barry talks with her 
she drops her cloak; recovering it, Barry 
is suspicious of the manner in which she 
snatches it from him and meditating its 
unusual weight he asks her about Henri- 
ette—to be told that the latter has left for 
Egypt and can not be reached. 

On board ship Barry finds an ally in 
Sarah Jane Milliken, a traveling school 
teacher. The Herr Doktor Adolphe 
Schultz, eminent neurologist, draws Bar- 
ry’s attention by his evident interest in 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle Gerard. 
Later, a peasant hag in the steerage ap- 
pears to recognize Mademoiselle Gerard 
although the gitl does not admit to Barry 
that she has ever seen the woman. 

Barry decides to investigate. A radio 
to ascertain the whereabouts of the blond 
sister Henriette 1s his first step. Return- 
ing to his cabin he finds it ransacked and 
his notes on the murder case stolen. 

Across the corridor, Monsieur Gerard’s 
room has received the same treatment. 
Gerard suggests that he and Barry discuss 
the matter after dinner. As Barry turns 
to go, a waiter arrives with Monsieur 
Gerard’s meal which he has ordered sent 
to his cabin. The hand gripping the tray 
bears on its wrist an odd, unmistakable 
scar! And when Barry and the girl re- 
turn to Gerard’s cabin after dinner they 
find him lying across the bed—stabbed 
with a knife from the dinner-tray! 

Barry decides upon a direct investiga- 
tion. Dievushkin, the waiter, proves a 
satisfactory alibi. Doctor Schultz is sus- 
pected but held over for later question- 
ing while Barry goes in search of the old 
woman of the steerage, to whom Gerard 
had been seen to throw some small object 
on the previous evening. In a dark corri- 
dor a knife thrown from behind him just 
misses Barry, but a search fails to reveal 
either his assailant or the old woman. 

Investigation establishes Schultz as a 
mere ship acquaintance of the Gerards. 
Dievushkin is locked up on suspicion. 
Barry begs Mademoiselle Victorine to tell 
what she knows but, accusing him of con- 
nection with the police, she refuses, nor 
can the friendly ministrations of Miss 


had witnessed 


By Florence Ryerson 
Iustrated by Louis Rogers 


Milliken alter her decision to give her- 
self into the care of Doctor Schultz, whom 
Barry still suspects. 

Arriving in sight of New York the 
steamer picks up the pilot and with him 
John Chapin of the De- 
partment, to whom Barry has sent his 
radio for help on the case. With him he 
brings a cable from the Paris police 
“Victorine Gerard has no twin. sister 
Henriette!” 

Twelve hours later, Barry despairingly 


Barry’s friend, 


faces Chapin over the latter’s desk. Doc- 
tor Schultz and Mademoiselle Victorine 
have disappeared. MacFarland from 


Scotland Yard, in America on an inter- 
national investigation, agrees to help and 
although everything points to Made- 
moiselle Gerard’s complicity in the 

affair, Barry sticks to the belief that she 
is being made an innocent victim. 

A six-day search turns up no new clues. 

Old ‘‘Dad”’ Slocum, retired fence, has 
become active again and, on the policy of 
following every possible trail, he is in- 
vestigated and is found to have got hold, 
somehow, of two fabulous diamonds and 
a ruby—hinting to the operative who 
goes after him that there are more where 
these came from. Barry’s mind reverts 
to Mademoiselle Gerard’s heavy cloak 
and her unusual care of it and he wonders 
if any connection between the two is pos- 
Chapin declares outright his be- 
lief that the Gerards, Schultz and the 
waiter are all members of : 1 smuggling 
gang but Barry can not ee it. 

As he is about to leave Chapin’s office, 
Sarah Jane Milliken is announced. She 
has seen Mademoiselle Gerard and the 
old woman of the steerage! The girl has 
anes given her a message for 
Barry appe al for him to meet her in 
a oe AE wi aa 

Barry hurries to the place and on meet- 
ing the girl face to face is surprised that 
she refuses to recognize him. Passing 
him swiftly, accompz anied still by the old 
woman who watches her like a hawk, she 
nevertheless manages to smuggle to him 
her handkerchief on which are roughly 
written with some soft black substance, the 
“Follow and wait!” 


sible. 


words, 
The story continues 1n detail: 


\RRY crumpled the linen into his 
hand and retired still farther into 


the shadows, his eyes upon the 
door. The old woman would be 
on her guard. If she had not actually 
seen the handkerchief she was certainly 


aware some message had passed between 
them and would attempt to evade him. 
Was there some other entrance to the 
building? With a little whistle he called 
a street gamin to his aid. The boy winked 
at his instructions and departed. It was 
scarcely a minute later when he returned. 


“Yer girl’s leavin’, he said. “She's 
goin’ out th’ back.” 

Barry dropped a coin into his hand 
and was gone, slipping silently down 
the alleyway. At the turn of the 

street he saw the women ahead some 
hundred feet. The old woman was 
gripping the girl’s arm, and glancing back 
from time to time for possible pursuit. 

Barry, with the skill of long practise, 
kept beyond the range of her keen old 
eyes. Most of his cub reporter years had 
been spent in this labyrinth of tangled 
streets and he knew the district as a 
ranger knows his forest. Now he slid be- 
tween an opening in the buildings, cling- 
ing to the shadows and concealment of 
doorways. From his vantage point he 
watched them turn down a side street and 
into an alley which led obliquely to the 
north. A minute later they passed 
through a narrow gateway into the rear 
of a grim two-story house. Barry skirted 
the block to the end of the street. 

It was, he found, an out-of-the-way 
pocket where shabby gentility had lin- 
gered into the first part of the century, re- 
treating slowly, beaten back by the rising 
flood of the slums. It was now frankly 
given over to cheap rooming houses. The 
high, thin, brown stone houses separated 
from one another by narrow alley-ways 
and approached by dirt-encrusted steps, 
stretched in an unbroken line the length 
of the street. Barry noted that, with a 
single exception, they bore in their win- 
dows the fly-specked sign, ‘“Rooms- 
Furnished.” 

The single exception was the house he 
sought. In the ugliness of its brown stone 
walls, the rustiness of its twisted gratings, 
it was exactly like the houses to left and 
right. But to all appearances it was un- 
occupied. Before and beyond it the 
houses stood, open windowed, free of ac- 
cess, the tide of human Mains surging in 
and about them, but this one house stood 
gaunt, silent, with boarded windows. As 
he gazed at its inscrutable front Barry re- 
pressed a little shudder. Somewhere 
within the girl was standing. He won- 
dered whether the claw-like fingers of the 
old woman were still on her arm. He was 
seized with an almost overpowering im- 
pulse to mount the steps and pound upon 
the door, but his better sense prevailed. 

It was plain there was nothing to be 
gained by staring at the house. In one 
quick glance down the area-way he had 
made a discovery. ‘here were three win- 
dows in the side wall which looked out 
over the passage. Upon the second floor 
two of these were boarded up, but the 
third, the farthest back, was uncovered, 
the glass pane drawn up a foot or so. Ob- 
viously the room was in some sense occu- 
pied. And across from it, directly upon 
the other side of the narrow passage, was 
a room in the neighboring house. 

He rang the decrepit bell which hung 
below the sign ‘‘“Rooms-Furnished.”” The 
woman who admitted him was bleary- 
eyed and voluble. 
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ne girl was sobbing, the old hag clutched her arm like avisz 


“You have rooms for rent?” he in- Barry saw that it faced one of the boarded taken by three conductors that sieeps 
quired, “I should like the second floor.”’ open: all day and works out all night, while the 

“Two grand rooms,” she answered, “Can't you give me something farther folks in the house next door, well—’’she 
leading the way up stairs. “Both right back?” spread her hands, “I guess you won’t hear 
together on this side.”’ “That’s all I got,” she said, “except a_nothink out 0’ them!” 

\s she spoke she unlocked a door and room in front of this. But you'll find it “You couldn’t let me have the room 
threw it open. Crossing to the window real quiet. The rooms acrost the hall are farther back?” he pressed, pointing to a 
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connecting doorway; “the room through 
there?” 

She shook her untidy head. 

“No sir. That’s took already by a 
fellow that’s out o’ town.” 

“Then there’s nobody there?” 
regarded her closely. 

“No,” she admitted. “Just a trunk. 
It belongs to a big gent with whiskers 
that’s in the theatrical way. He leaves 
his trunk there while he’s out on tour.” 

Barry cut her short. Obviously there 
was nothing to be gained. 

“All right,’ > he said, “Dll take this 
room.” Then, casually, as he counted out 
the money into her hand, “You say the 
house next door is unoccupied?” The 
woman shook her head. 

“T don’t mix in with my neighbor’s busi- 
ness,” she said. ‘And I aint no hand at 
gossip, but when folks keep the fronts of 
their houses shut and slides in and out the 
back door, I says there’s something 
queer!” She sniffed, pocketed the money, 
but paused at the door. 

“If you want anything you'll have to 
go down to the bottom of the stairs and 
yell,” she explained, “for I’m a trifle hard 
o’ hearing.” 

Barry listened to her footsteps retreat- 
ing down the hall, then turned to regard 
his room. It was dark, high-ceilinged, an 
apartment upon which the grime of years 
had settled undisturbed. Across the floor 
the tattered carpet spread its pattern of 
purple cabbage roses and the purple of the 
roses was repeated in the border of the 
bed spread, a horrible affair of poisonous 
green, made in the form of an old-fash- 
ioned comfort and tufted with bulbous 
swellings of wadded cotton. 

“Lord!” he groaned. “It’s enough to 
give me a nightmare to sit and look at it. 
I’d better have a glance at the room next 
door.” 

He crossed the floor and examined the 
lock of the intervening door. It was a 
flimsy affair, locked from the other side, 
and he set himself to break it with tools 
from his pocket. After a minute he heard 
the tongue clink back into its groove, but 
the door remained firm. 

“Bolted! he said. ‘Hum! I'd better 
look into this! He may be only a harm- 
less whiskered gent in the ‘theatrical 
way’; and on the other hand it won’t do 
any harm to find out!” 

Hastily he snatched his hat from the 
bed and departed. By the time he re- 
turned darkness had fallen. He was bear- 
ing a suit case from which he brought 
forth a slender saw. For a time he worked 
at the door, then a small square of wood 
fell out and slipping his hand through the 
aperture it encountered a padlock. It 
was half an hour before he managed to 
remove the impediment by means of un- 
screwing the bar which held the lock in 
place, but once removed, the door swung 
easily upon its hinges. 

A trifle breathless, he stepped into an 
apartment which was an approximate 
replica of his own. A bed, two chairs and 
a table posed upon a worn carpet where 
cabbage roses straggled over a sea of red. 
In addition there was only one trunk, old 
and battered, standing in an angle of the 
wall. For the moment he wasted no time 
upon it, but stepped across the carpet to 
the window. 


Barry 


With infinite caution he raised the win- 


dow and moved the shutter a fraction of 


an inch so that he could peer through the 
opening. Directly across from him, at a 
distance of scarcely more than four feet, 
he perceived a thin shaft of light. The 
window in the house next door was open, 
the shade drawn down. From the other 
side came the low hum of voices pitched 
in different keys. Barry drew a quick 
breath and leaned against the sill. With 
a little thrill he realized he had only to re- 
tain his place, to listen, and the solution 
of the mystery was at hand. And in that 
moment it came to him with startling dis- 
tinctness that he, Barry O’Neill, was in 
this case not to run down the murderer of 
Monsieur Gerard, not to bring to justice 
a band of criminals, but to clear the name 
of a slender gray-eyed girl. And if what 
he was to hear should implicate her fur- 
ther—what then? 

For an instant he hesitated, then reso- 
lutely placed his ear against the opening 
in the shutter. A minute passed as he 
listened, then his hands unclasped from 
their tension, his shoulders sagged and he 
turned away, for the voices, although 
they were so near and distinct that he 
could discern the division of words and 
phrases, were speaking in a language en- 
tirely foreign to his ear. 


Xl 


LONG hour Barry crouched in the 
darkness listening to the sounds be- 
hind the shutter. Across from him the 
window showed a dim pane of light. It 
was a large window with a heavy cornice 
and projecting frame. For a fleeting in- 
stant Baisy considered swinging over to 
its embrasure and clambering in the open- 
ing but he put the thought aside. The 
time was not yet. Still, it gave him a 
warm glow of comfort to know that if the 
girl needed him he could spring to her de- 
fense without braving 
the solid door below. 
As he listened he 
could distinguish 
three voices, two low, 
guttural and rough, 
the third the voice 
of a woman, a queru- 
lous, high-pitched old 
voice, surely the crone 
he had seen with the 


girl. 
French he knew 
well, of German a 


smattering, Italian 
and, Spanish he could 
recognize, but the 
tongue in which they 
spoke was none of 
these. More guttural 
than German, it owed 
its inception to none 
of the Latin tongues. 


Scandinavian, per- 
haps; more _ likely 
Polish or Russian. 


Barry paused at the 
thought. Russian! 
That was what had 
been in the back of 
his mind. ‘The girl 
had never looked 
quite French. He 
brought her face be- 
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fore his mental eye. The long eyes, 
slightly heightened cheek bones and blue 
black hair. Surely there was something 

a suggestion of the Slavic. She was 
Russian and the old woman with her in 
the Greek Catholic Church—was Russian 
too. A savage peasant type. But why 
were they here? What was the meaning 
of this house with the boarded windows? 

A thought struck him. Might the man 
who rented this room—the ‘“‘gent in a 
theatrical way,” be connected with the 
mystery next door? It would do no harm 
to look at the contents of that trunk. A 
minute later he had broken the lock and 
thrown back the lid. A heavy odor crept 
into the room, compounded of moth balls 
and mould. Barry bent over and peered 
into the depths by means of his pocket 
torch. Old costumes, yellowing news- 
papers, worn shoes, a dusty hodge-podge 
of moth-eaten velvet and tarnished gilt. 
The total value of the trunk’s contents 
was scarcely worth a week’s rent. Why 
should this traveling montebank pay rent 
on a room in which he stored this worth- 
less junk? It was a problem which would 
bear inspection, and he crossed once more 
to the window, the thoughts whirling in 
his head. 

For a time the talk had been low and 
general. Now the voices boomed forth 
full of discord. Somewhere within, a door 
slammed, and a fourth voice entered the 


argument. It was lower pitched, soft and 
musical, slurring over the dissonance of 


the words. Alone in the darkness, Barry 
dug his nails into his palms, for he knew it 
was the voice of the girl. 

She seemed to be pleading with a sort 
of passionate intensity, but her words 
were borne down by the rougher tones of 
the men and the shrill querulousness of the 
woman. Inthe end she stopped abruptly, 
and an instant later the shade was raised 
and Barry saw her outlined against the 
light, resting her forehead 
against the pane to cool its 
feverish heat. 

For a minute she stood; 
then the old woman reached 
her side and flung her away, 







Barry, reaching 1 in the 
evils of his coat, drew forth 
a pistol and a small pocket 
flash and turned them upon 
his assailant... . In the brief 


instant that he held his lighted 
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pulling down the shade with a vicious 
slam. But in that minute Barry had 
seen beyond her into the lighted room 
where two men bent over a drop light. 
In the flash of an instant it was indelibly 
photographed upon his brain. The men, 
mere silhouettes against the glow, their 
heads together, hands outstretched toward 
the table where lay a pile of something 
which glittered in the light like living fire. 

| hey were there—the thing men fought 
and died for! Diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds, fit for a king. What was it old John 
had said—? The Jewels of an Empire! 
He had only to reach out his hand and 
take them. And yet—he paused sud- 
denly and caught his breath. What 
about the girl? If he sent for John 
Chapin and raided the place would she be 
caught in the net, hopelessly enmeshed in 
the web of the law? 

She had trusted him—sent for him, 
told him to wait. No matter how black 
things looked, something urged him to 
obey. But there was his duty— 

He hesitated, and as he waited the 
shade across the passage was drawn up a 
trifle and a hand fumbled with the catch. 
It was plain in the path of the light and 
Barry saw it was a long, thin, cruel hand, 
wit h nails twisted and sharp like the claws 

f a bird, and from wrist to knuckle, a 
tri: i agged scar. 

For an instant it fumbled, then the 
lights flashed out, leaving the room in 
darkness. Barry turned and recrossed 
the threshold into his own apartment. A 
minute later he had rearranged the furni- 
ture so that the bureau stood in front of 
the mutilated door panel and, seizing his 
hat, made for the street below. 

Dodging through the shadows he 
turned into the alley and concealed him- 
self beside a pile of rubbish, his eyes upon 
the area entry to the house next door. 
He had no reason for being here, just one 
of those indefinable impulses which old 
John referred to as “hunches” and which 
had brought him luck in the past. 

After an hour he prepared to leave, 
drawing himself cautiously to his feet and 
turning to steal through the shadows, 
when suddenly a sound caught his ear. 
An instant later two figures glided forth 
into the night. As they slipped from the 


darkened passage into the lighted street 
he knew them for the old crone and Made- 
moiselle. 

Lhey did not make for wider streets 
but struck off, diving down alley-ways and 


torch to the man’s face he recognized his waiter, Dievushkin 
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dirty thoroughfares, pausing from time 
to time so that the old woman might peer 
back suspiciously into the dark. It was 
not until they had been walking for some 
time that Barry began to have the eerie 
feeling he was being followed in his turn. 
He fought the nervousness for a time, but 
it would not down. Rather it grew 
stronger until the desire to glance behind 
him at every step became almost an ob- 
session. Once he faced about and stared 
into the shadowy street through which he 
had passed, but there was only a quiet 
thoroughfare with an occasional lounger 
drawn against the walls. 

The women ahead of him slipped 
through the darkness like phantoms in a 
dream and he followed them up streets 
and down alleys until they disappeared 
suddenly, as though the earth had swal- 
lowed them. Hastening a trifle, Barry 
saw they had gone into a little shop be- 
low the level street. 

He knew the place well, knew the 
broken steps, the grimy window, the 
cluttered interior with its second-hand 
furniture, bric-a-brac and doubtful old 
masters. ‘The grim stage setting where 
for numberless years Old Slocum had 
plied his trade. For a fraction of time he 
stood, his heart heavy, then crept down 
the stairs and slipped through the shop 
door. 


peOM where he stood he saw the women 
had passed through the outer room into 
an inner apartment. Barry slipped across 
the floor on noiseless feet and settled him- 
self behind a mahogany high boy in the 
dimly lighted store. From the other side 
of the partition came voices. He dis- 
cerned the: tones of the old woman, 
broken, querulous, angry, as though striv- 
ing to express her thoughts in some un- 
familiar tongue. Below this, like the pur- 
ring of some giant cat, came the oily 
phrases of Old Slocum. 

The scattered words which drifted to 
his ears told Barry they were driving some 
sort of a bargain and the woman, with all 
the instincts of her class aroused, was 
haggling, striving to better the offered 
price. For a long time the battle raged. 
In the end they agreed after a fashion and 
Barry heard the click of a lock as Old 


Slocum opened a chest against the wall. 


Then came the clink of money and his 


heart rose. After all, the girl had taken 
no part in the affair. Perhaps the old 
woman had brought her merely for pro- 





tection. He was lost 
in a maze of specu- 
lation, trying to fit 
some theory to her 
innocence when, sud- 
denly, from the other 
side of the partition, 
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came her voice, high, broken, protesting. 
“Non! Non! The money—it is mine! 
Mine, I tell you. Itis I that have brought 
in the jewels.” 
the table as she threw herself across it and 
a shrill volley of invectives from the 
woman, mixed with the silky tones of Old 
Slocum. ‘Then broken sobbing. 

‘There was an instant of garbled talk 
and they debouched into the outer room 
so suddenly that Barry could not make 
his escape. Instead he crouched against 
the wall, concealed in shadow, and 
watched the three. ‘The girl was sobbing, 
the old hag clutched her arm like a vice. 

The man with them was short and 
wiry, a slim old figure dressed in a shabby 
frock coat and with a skull cap upon his 
head. From beneath the cap his hair 
flowed, silvery white, to mingle with the 
beard of a patriarch that fell from his 
chin. Between hair and beard his eyes 
peered out, furtive, piercing, as though 
from ambush. 

He was rubbing his hands with a little 
satished gesture, but when the two had 
slipped out into the darkness he turned 
and Barry saw the silkiness of his manner 
drop from him like a mantle. Scuttling 
across the room with the gait of a rat he 
opened a door in the side wall and spoke 
to some one within. A figure appeared in 
the opening, muffled in a coat, a rough 
cap pulled down over his brows. ‘The old 
man reached out, his yellow fingers shak- 
ing with eagerness. 

“Don’t lose ’em, Charlie!’ he whined. 
“Don’t lose ’em! Follow! Follow!’ A 
minute later the man had gone and Old 
Slocum bolted the door. He stood, re- 
garding something which he held in his 
hand then crossed to his battered desk, 
upon the other side of the partition. 
Barry, with his eye at the crack of the 
door, saw him slip something into the ink 
well and raise himself to glance about the 
room, his lean old hands rubbing one upon 
the other. An instant later he had 
plunged the room into darkness and re- 
treated through an inner door to some air- 
less passage beyond. 

For a long interval Barry stood mo- 
tionless beside the door, then he slipped 
into the darkened room. It was as black 
as a vault, but he had figured his dis- 
tances and a little groping yielded him the 
ink well. From the fluid he drew a tiny 
chamois bag which he wiped upon his 
handkerchief and slipped into his pocket. 
Then, with infinite caution, he passed 
through the doorway across the shop and 
slipped the bolt. An instant later he was 
out in the night. 

As he passed through the deserted 
street his mind was whirling with con- 
jectures. Theories, odds and ends of 
memories, he picked up and discarded, 
trying to piece together the puzzle be- 
fore him. The impulse to take the bit of 
chamois from his pocket and inspect its 
contents under the light of some street 
lamp was almost more than he could bear, 
but he resisted. In the dark and vicious 
neighborhood it would be sheer folly. 
Better to catch a belated taxi, drive to 
headquarters and hand over the jewels. 
He could confer with Chapin and, be- 
tween them, they might work out some 
sort of theory. 

For a time he walked blindly through 


He heard the crash of 


a. 
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the gathering fog, so lost in his thoughts 
that he was heedless of everything about 
him, then, suddenly, he caught a faint 
sound, swung about and dodged to one 
side as a heavy object hurtled past his 
ear and struck the wall behind with 
sickening force. An instant later he had 
grappled with his assailant. 

For a breathing space they strained, 
wordless, locked in a twisted embrace. 
Barry strove to turn the other about so 
that he might catch the light upon his 
face, but his attempts were useless. The 
man was like a panther, taller than him- 
self, with a lean strength which was terri- 
fying. Barry’s first impulse had been to 
remain silent at any cost, but 
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“Tell you what I think,” said Chapin 


slowly. “Gerard and the girl were the 
head of the thing. Dievushkin and the 
women were merely accomplices, ser- 


vants—what you will. Well, they did for 
the man and got the girl in their power. 
Now they’re cashing in on the money and 
she’s kicking because they didn’ t split the 
loot the way she wants it.’ 
“And Doctor Schultz?” 
“There’s where you’ve got 
mitted Chapin. “It doesn’t look as 
though he was playing on the Gerard 
side and yet, I don’t quite hitch him up 
with Dievushkin. You’ve no way of 


me,” ad- 


knowing that he’s in the house?” 
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“We've nothing on the other man— 
he’s still a blank so far as we’re concerned. 
It may be Schultz, and then again it may 
not. And so far as we know what is there 
to hold Dievushkin? We don’t know any 
more about the Gerard murder than we 
did—and I’m not sure, even yet, that he 
did for him. No—I’d rather leave him at 
large, and watch.” 

“And these?’ Chapin pointed to the 
inkstained chamois bag. 

Barry shook his head thoughtfully. 

“It’s like a card game,’ he said. “It’s 
hard to know the best time to use your 
trump card and take a trick. Now we 
could grab the old woman on the charge 

of having stolen jewels in her 





now he opened his mouth to 


call. A hand, with the grasp 
of a vice caught at his throat 


and cut off the sound. He felt 
his head going back, pushed 
by a superhuman strength 
until his throat pulled horribly 
and the bones at the base of 
his neck threatened to crack. 
With a desperate lunge he 
pitched forward, felt his foot 





give Way, and the two went 
down together, rolling over in 
the slime of the gutter. In 





an instant Barry was up, but 





possession. But who are they 
stolen from? We haven’t a 
ghost of an idea. Jacobs says 
they aren’t from this country 
and Paris knows nothing. Now 
I’ve a notion there’s bigger 
game afoot than those jewels. 
It’s one of my ‘hunches’. Will 
you give me time to work it 
out?’ Chapin regarded him 
keenly. 

“Look here,” he said abrupt- 
ly. “If 1 could tell just how 
much of this is due to your 
wanting to run down the crim- 
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Barry, reaching in the pocket 
of his coat, drew forth a pistol 
and a small pocket flash and 
turned them upon his assailant. 

The man was lying, face 
turned away, one arm doubled 
under his weight and Barry, 
in an unguarded moment bent 
to turn his face to the light. 
At the instant the man’s right 
hand went out in a_ swift 





Mr. Gordon has written a sure ’nough yarn. 


you with its absolute genuineness. 


A Western serial beginning in the December Sunset 


of a fight for water and a fight for a woman will thrill 
It’s the sort of 
thing that happened in the making of the West— 
vincing and red-blooded tale. 


BEGINNING NEXT MONTH 


His story 


a con- 





well, I don’t know whether I 
can make you understand, 
but when I first saw her she 
was like a child out of school. 
Then something happened. I 
don’t know what—but  sud- 
denly she was frightened, terri- 
fied, and I had to stand by 
helplessly, with no way of 
helping. Since then I’ve done 
a lot of thinking and last night 
when I saw that scarred hand 








movement, the pistol barked 
into the air, and, with the lithe 
spring of a crouching animal, he was on 
his feet and away. 

Barry, after a few hasty steps in pur- 
suit, returned to the sidewalk. ‘There 
was, he felt, no need of risking his lite and 
the safety of the jewels in his wallet. For 
in the brief instant he had held his lighted 
torch to the man’s face he had recognized 
the waiter, Dievushkin. 

XIV 

OHN CHAPIN regarded his friend 

through a cloud of smoke and swore 
softly under his breath. 

“Now what—” he said, 
is the meaning of it all?” 

“Search me!” said Barry soberly. 
told you all I know.” 

“It’s a smuggling case,” said Chapin. 
“That’s plain, of course, and they were all 
in it—Gerard, Dievushkin, and_ the 
woman. I suspect the Herr Doktor will 
show up somewhere in the mess. While as 
for the girl—” he regarded Barry under his 
brows. ‘‘How do you feel about her now?” 

Barry paced the floor with quick, nerv- 
ous steps. 

“T wish to God I knew!” 


“what the devil 


“T’ve 


he said wearily. 





“No,” Barry said. ‘There were two 
men. One was Dievushkin, the other was 
only a shadow. He might have been any 
one. But the girl—why should she send 
for me if she’s one of the gang? Why 
should she tell me to wait! Don’t you 
see it doesn’t hang together?’ 

“Perhaps she thought of how they’d 
done for her uncle and lost her nerve. 
Figured your presence would sort of buck 
her up.” 

“No,” said Barry slowly. “I don’t be- 
lieve that’s it. I think there’s something 
she wants to do. Something she’s waiting 
to finish. [ve got to stand by and wait 
until she gives the signal.” 

“But Good Lord, boy!” Chapin cried. 
“Do you realize what that means? Do 
you expect me to leave the house un- 
touched with that gang in it?) Not on 
your life! [Vl raid it before morning!” 

“And find what?” inquired Barry. 
“Don’t you see? You'll get the girl and 
the old woman, possibly ‘the other man, 
still less possibly, Dievushkin himself. 
But what have youthen? I bet you could 
raze the house to the ground without find- 
ing a trace of the jewels.” 





pull down the shade I realized 
the whole thing is so much bigger than 
we thought that it would be wrong to 
grab it off before it was ripe. Can’t you 
trust me?” 

The older man nodded. 

“T never knew one of your hunches to 
go wrong,” he said. “If you sav so I’ll 
stand off and wait. But one thing—I 
want you to take two men and station 
them so they can keep a watch on the 
place. So long as they stay in, or leave 
with you following, it’s all right. But if 
they make any attempt to get aw ay—” 

“They won't,” said Barry. “If they’d 
been intending to leave they wouldn’t 
have tried to do for me tonight. [ve an 
idea they’re tied to that house. Perhaps 
it just suits them in some way we don’t 
know about.” 

“All right,” said Chapin. “I’ll send the 
men up atonce. And, in the meantime— 
my advice to you, boy, is to go back to 
your apartment and sleep. It’s almost 
daylight and they’re apt to lie quiet until 
tonight. Clarke and Devoe can take over 
the job until you’re back.” 

Barry rose wearily to his feet. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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HEN Frank Adams 


-the well- 

beloved “F. P. A.” of The Con- 

ning Tower—took to running a 

part of his column after the 
Pepysian manner, he pointed a moral and 
started a fashion. The moral was eagerly 
absorbed by several odd hundreds of 
_ lights in the colyuming business 
who hastened each to adorn his own par- 
ticular tale of the day’s affairs with the 
concluding line, “And so home and to 
bed.” Several even got so far as to adopt 
the opening sentence, ‘‘Up betimes and to 
the othce,”’ while one enterprising western 
journalist varies this introduction on 
alternate days with Samuel’s equally 
famous, “Lay late, thinking on this and 
that. 

Naturally none of these merchants of 
second-hand ideas has approached the 
inimits ible turn of phrase which was 

Sam’s own; much less has any one of them 
beoun to approximate the turn of mind 
which made a classic of the diary in which 
that worthy Justice of the Peace, Clerk of 
the Acts and of the Privy Seal so pains- 
takingly recorded the chronicle of his days 
and, all unwittingly, the chronicle of his 
day. Franklin Adams and perhaps Baird 
Leonard—only those two, both humor- 
ists, have come anywhere near setting 
over into present-day chatter the spirit 
and the method of Samuel Pepys. 

Nevertheless, these two did initiate an 
interest which swiftly became a fashion. 
Perhaps, in all charity, their imitators had 
something to do with the public’s accept- 
ance of the famous diarist; at least, the 
broad spread of their influence, such as it 
is, through the newspapers which their 
efforts have decorated, has acquainted 
some thousands of readers with the fact of 
Pepys’ Diary. Certainly, at all events, it 
has become the fashion to know Pepys 
and to be more or less familiar with his 
peculiar jargon. 

Demand for the Diary naturally grew; 
with the demand and in response to it, 
popular editions multiplied. Small, limp 
leather volumes of the Diary even made 
their appearance in circulating libraries 
and the public was ready—in response to 
another recent fashion—to be told The 
Truth About Pepys. 


* P. PUTNAM’S SONS are first in the 
* field. The book is ‘Samuel Pepys; 
A Portrait in Miniature,” by J. Lucas- 
Dubreton. 

It must have been a tremendous task, 
this tackling of the lengthy and detailed 
Diary, this unearthing sources, this in- 
volved business of selecting and discard- 
ing, choosing and rejecting from the mass 
of evidence, prejudiced and unbiased, in 
order to re-create so complex a figure as 
Pepys. For Pepys was complex, perhaps 
by nature of his very transparency. And 
M. Lucas-Dubreton has him pinned to the 





By Joseph Henry Jackson 


pages of his book—the perfect specimen, 
transparencies, complexities, weaknesses 
and all. 

Why 1s it, we wonder, that Frenchmen 
seem to be able to do this sort of thing so 
well; to make such a thorough job of it and 
at the same time to execute their fours de 
force with such apparent ease? Andre 
Maurois’ “Ariel,” last year, was just such 
another perfect picture, done with the 
effortless smoothness, the positive sure 
sense of line, characteristic of the master 





Recent Books in 
Brief Review 


Seibert of the Island. By Gordon Young. 
n. 

Me Young, with a 
enough different n C 
the reader. We hav 








psychol Ogi sal study. 

















Wild Geese. By Martha Ostenso. Dodd, 
Mead 

The Famous Players-Pictorial Dodd, 
Mead prize story. A sound first f the 
close-to-earth type. 

The Haven. By Dale Collins. Knopf 

A movie-hero fancying himself to be al ona 
South Sea island, finds that even there the women 

ek him out. And yet don’t take for granted 
that this story is simple farce. Remember 
“Ordeal” and y what Collins’ handling 
of a theme like € 

The Misty By H Woodbur 








absorbs her daughter's entire life to the tt 
final decay. 

The Chicken- ‘Wagon Family. By Barry 
Benefield. Centur 





A delightful 
chant and his 
tory is sentiment 










we recommend unreset 
Mad SGnestone. By Geor 
The story of an artist and two girls 11 

atmosphere called ‘* Bohemian.” 





(Continued on page 











Perhaps “Samuel Pepys’’ is 
even more deft; there is an unconscious 
Gallic sprightliness about Samuel 
though no conscious act of his is allowed 
to demonstrate so impractical a spirit 
which should make him an ideal subject 
for a Frenchman. 

At any rate, it doesn’t matter much 
how M. Lucas-Dubreton has attained his 
lightness of method, nor need we inquire 
too closely into reasons for the perfection 
of the French approach in this sort of inti- 
mate biography. It is sufficient that 
books like * Samuel Pepys” —and “Ariel,” 
while we’re at it—are being written. We 
shall thank whatever gods the publishers 
may worship, at the same time registering 
due gratitude to that public which has 
made it possible for such thoroughly en- 


draftsman. 


By Sy ia 
POH 2 BRIE Asa IO oe 
joyable books to be printed with profit as 
well as honor. 


Both One 


HE “intermarriage” theme never 

seems to wear out. You can go back 
to the Bible, for the matter of that and if 
you want to, —— the original inter- 
marriage story in all its details. And un- 
doubte dly, al yin melting pot process 
becomes universal there will be stories of 
intermarriage between races, creeds and 
cl: isses. 

The story of class intermarriage 1s, nat- 
urally, the most common, that situation 
is most frequent. Next oftenest used 1s 
the plot which hangs upon racial inter- 
marriage; the story which depends upon 
the interplay of human emotions conse- 
quent upon marriage between differing 
faiths has been least written of the three. 
The re’s a reason for this, of course; reli- 
gion is a touchy matter with most people. 
It is a bromide that religious questions 
have caused the bloodiest wars of all time; 
doubtless it is equally true that differences 
in faith have been at the root of many a 
bitter private quarrel. 

Novelists, quite frankly, have refrained 
in the main—although there have been 
notable exceptions—from accenting reli- 
gious themes. If you set up a straw man 
in the shape of a theme of this kind and 
then proceed to knock him down, as you 
must do in order to get a story going, 
some one is going to get hurt. You can’t 
push your dummy in both directions at 
once; in a controversy, of this sort espe- 
cially, you must decide things one way or 
another with the net result that you’re 
damned by one controversant and more 
than likely fail to please the other any 
too well. 


HERE is one way out the way which 

most novelists who have tried the job 
have taken. Make intermarriage—race, 
class, or creed—unhappy; don’t point out 
too definitely which of the contracting 
parties is to blame and you'll come as close 
as you can to leaving all readers of your 
story satished. 

This was originally the method in the 
“class” intermarriage question. Gradu- 
ally, class distinctions grew less sharp and 
the need to straddle the fence less press- 
ing. The novel of intermarriage between 
social classes may now be certain of suc- 
cess if it has an entirely happy ending. So 
much for progress. 

In the matters of race and religion, 
however, we're apparently not quite 
ready to let down the bars so easily. We 
still feel that the story of marriage be- 
tween race and race or creed and creed 
must bring its two protagonists to grief. 
If it doesn’t we’re irritated, apparently 
irrespective of which side of the fence 
we're on. (Continued on page 95) 
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A new crusade against capital punishment 
Punishment has been started in the United States at a 
Be Abolished? ‘#me when murder has become a popular 

pastime with barely enough risk involved 
to give zest to it as a sport. 

The statement is made that fear of the executioner does 
not stay the hand of the potential slayer. That fear is 
almost negligible in the United States. A man with a keen 
desire to kill would be a poor gambler indeed, if he would 
put aside his desire merely because of the slight chance that 
he might be severely punished. And a woman with a 
hankering to avenge her wounded feelings doesn’t have to 
give the matter a second 


Should Capital 

















Maybe law enforcement doesn’t afiect a potential crimi- 
nal— maybe certain death on the scaffold for murder does 
not prevent any capital crimes—but we wish some one 
would explain, then, why murder is rare in London, Paris, 
Berlin and other European cities, while it is an every-day 
occurrence in the large American cities. 

One argument made by those opposed to capital punish- 
ment appeals strongly to SuNsET. That is the claim that it 
is wrong because partiality is shown in its enforcement. 
Only about one murderer out of one hundred in this country 
forfeits his life to the state. Rich youths like Loeb and 
Leopold live in luxury and idleness; poor boys like ‘“Tuffy” 
Reid, whose school was the 
street corner, drop through 





thought. With gun in hand 
she can go forth to satisfy 
her anger, knowing that the 
worst she must face is a bat- 
tery of newspapermen’s cam- 
eras as she becomes the hero- 
ine in a court room drama. 
A brief period in comfortable 
quarters at the expense of 
the state, with plenty of 
interesting novels to read, 
may follow her trial. But 
soon she is free to kill again 
at her pleasure. 

Is it any wonder that 
crimes of violence are on the 
increase? 

We will have no way of 
knowing whether capital 
punishment would reduce 
the number of murders in 
this country until we give 
the death penalty a fair trial. 

In England, the peaceable, 
law-abiding citizen very 
selfishly claims protection. 
He even goes so far as to in- 
sist on the extreme penalty 








for those who take human 
life. And over there the 
punishment is quick and 





the trap door. 

It certainly isn’t right to 
let ninety and nine go and 
put one in the electric chair 
or in the hangman’s hands. 

If the hundred knew that 
practically all of them would 
quickly pay the extreme 
penalty in this country as 
they do in England, murder 
might lose some of its lure. 


U U 


Not Even Radio Even with 
Can Halt Exodus the radio to 


From the Farms Keep them 
constantly 


entertained, and with auto- 
mobiles to guarantee them 
against a state of isolation, 
the farmers still have a 
hankering for town life. With 
the total population of the 
United States steadily and 
rapidly increasing, the farm 
population is decreasing. 
With many more mouths 
to be fed January 1, 1925, 
there were fewer food pro- 
ducers on the job than on 








certain. What is the result? 

In the metropolitan area of 
London last year, only sixteen 
murders were committed. With a population of 8,000,000 
there must have been some powerful restraining force to 
keep the number down to that figure, when Chicago and 
New York ran about one murder a day each! 

Kight of the sixteen killers in London committed suicide. 
They knew that they could not make a joke of the law as 
American murderers do. 

In 1923, ten of the twenty-seven who committed murder 
in London took their own lives, knowing that if they didn’t 
the hangman would. 


Vurpiy, in th 
But They Don't Stay In! 


January 1, 1924. 

The exodus from the farms 
is not anew movement; it has 
been in progress for quite a while. If it continues, the popu- 
lar song writer who wrote, ‘‘Who Takes Care of the Care- 
taker’s Daughter When the Caretaker is Taking Care?”’ will 
change that to, “Who Is Going to Do the Farming on the 
Farms When all the Farmers Move to Town?” 

The farm group lost 182,000 last year, leaving its popula- 
tion at only 31,134,000 at the beginning of 1925. The 
figures, taken froma bulletin issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, are interesting, if they are 
not alarming. 
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New Chapter in Possibly the arrangements were faulty but 
Navy’s Book of there was nothing wrong with the courage 
Valorous Deeds the men who attempted a non-stop 
flight to Hawaii. Americans can justly be 
proud of their navy so long as its men conduct themselves as 
Commander Rodgers and his four brave subordinates did 
when their plane was afloat, their food was gone and there 
seemed to be no reasonable chance of rescue. Their behavior 
will swell the list of valorous deeds that have formed the 
splendid tradition of the American navy. 

Whether only four instead of five men should have been 
sent, the weight of the fifth man being saved for the carrying 
of additional gasoline, will be a question for experts to 
determine. 

But one thing has been demonstrated that requires no 
expert opinion—the Navy 
still has men who know how to 
face death without flinching. 


U «| 
Too Many Deer We think 


and Buffalo in Of the buf- 


National Parks {@#!0_ as _al- 
most an ex- 


tinct species of the animal 
kingdom, about to go with 
the grizzly into oblivion. Yet 
Uncle Sam has so many buf- 
alo bulls that he wants to 
give away one hundred. 
The small nucleus placed in 
Yellowstone Park _ several 
years ago has developed into 
a mighty herd. 

Uncle Sam has another 
problem—he has so many 
deer in the Kaibab National 
Forest, just north of the 
Grand Cafion that he must 
have some of them killed so 
there will be sufficient feed 
for those that remain. Until 
November 30 it will be per- 
missible for a citizen with 
proper permit to kill three 
deer. No one has taken a 
census of the deer in the Kaibab Forest but the estimates of 
the number there run from 20,000 to 50,000 with a fawn crop 
of between 5000 and 8000. 

U U 
The Pacific Coast’s advancement in ath- 
Wins Laurels letics has not been less phenomenal than 
in Athletics its industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. The wonderful recent performance 
of two California girls on eastern tennis courts is an example. 
Miss Helen Wills brought back to the Pacific Coast the 
women’s senior tennis championship of America. She had 
previously won first place at the Olympic games in Europe 
and before that had captured the women’s junior champion- 
ship of America. Miss Helen Jacobs, another Berkeley, 
Cal., girl, recently won the national junior title the second 
time in succession. It was a California man who played in 
the finals recently for the men’s national tennis champion- 
ship. Bill Johnston made the champion, William T. Tilden, 
extend himself to retain his oft won laurels. 

In rowing the University of Washington crew has achieved 
international fame and has been the proud possessor of the 
American championship. The stroke originated there was 
used by Yale, the winner at the Olympic games. 

On several occasions the Pacific Coast has demonstrated 
such skill and ability in football it is no longer taken for 
granted that the best team obviously is in the east. 


Pacific Coast 
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Many of the world’s most sensational swimmers have been 
developed in Pacific Coast waters. 

Pacific Coast golfers continually challenge the eastern 
stars for supremacy, and generally the ‘‘one to beat”’ in'the 
finals of a national tournament is a product of Pacific Coast 


courses. Many of the big league baseball stars are Pacific 
Coast products. Population considered, the Pacific 


Coast’s showing in athletics is truly remarkable. 
U v 

The American public wants what it wants 
when it wants it and insists on having it 
regardless of expense. The heavy imports 
of materials for manufacturers prove this. 
With a great variety of climatic conditions and with an 
enormous area for production 
this country has vast quanti- 
ties of raw materials but 
nevertheless it draws large 
supplies from other lands. 
Rubber advanced in price yet 
the United States insisted on 
increasing its purchases in 
the fiscal year of 1925 to 
eight hundred and two mil- 
lion pounds from six hundred 
and seventeen million pounds 
in the previous year and the 
cost mounted from one 
hundred and fifty-five million 
dollars to two hundred and 
thirty-five million dollars. 
Though raw silk now costs 
about double what it did in 
the pre-war period, the buy- 
ing public must be satisfied, 
so the manufacturers con- 
tinue to increase the quan- 
tity imported. Perhaps the 
development of the cigarette 
habit by women accounts 
for the fact that we brought 
into this country in the 
fiscal year of 1925 over forty- 
six million pounds of ciga- 
rette leaf tobacco as com- 
pared with only twenty-one million pounds the preceding 
year. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica you will read that “beads 
have long been used for purposes of barter with savage tribes,” 
yet the official statistics prove that during the past five years 
Americans have spent more than fifty million dollars for 
beads sent from Europe and Asia. They have not been 
used for barter, either. wy u 


Sam Brannan’ Dr. James A. B. Scherer’s article, ‘““The 
Monument Urged First Forty-niner,”’ published in the Sep- 


by Oregon Man tember and October issues of SUNSET 
awakened memories that had slumbered 


many years in the minds of early day Westerners. So 
accurately and so interestingly did Dr. Scherer write about 
Sam Brannan’s life that scores of letters have been received 
from readers in praise of the article. One of the writers, 
Donegan Wiggins, of Salem, Oregon, enclosed a check with 
the request that it be used to start a fund for the erection of 
a modest monument over Brannan’s last resting place. He 
hopes that others will follow his example. ‘It seems to me,” 
writes Mr. Wiggins, ‘that those who love California, not 
for what she is alone, but for what she has meant to us in the 
past, would gladly do their bit to honor the man who did 
so much for his city in the days when most men thought only 


of self.” 


Uncle Sam is a 
Good Spender 
as Imports Show 








Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


Another Glorious Page ! 
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Filthy Magazines ‘Two young men recently attempted to ex- 
Greatest Menace tort a large sum of money from a San Fran- 


Says Observer cisco millionaire by telling him they had 
en : kidnapped his wife and would hold her for 


ransom. They had the advantage of university training, but 
explained that they had lately fed their minds with crime 
stuff. Since the Loeb and Leopold case they had concen- 
trated their thoughts on lawlessness. ‘They finally reached 
the conclusion that nothing but a brilliant crime would 
satisfy the craving that their thinking had developed. 

Just as these foolish young men cracked their brains with 
crime literature so tens of thousands of young girls are excit 
ing their minds with the slimy stories that they find in the 
scores of sex magazines that now are displayed in every city 
and hamlet. 

The Independent publishes a worth-while article on this 
subject, written by Frank R. Kent, well known Washington 
newspaper correspondent, who has completed a leisurely 
trip across the continent and 
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crusading against the magazines that have no other cause 
for being read except their appeal to an exaggerated sex 
impulse. Officers of the law who are experienced in deal- 
ing with underworld problems declare that these sex 
magazines are as productive of debauchery as the old ‘red 
light” districts that have been closed in most American 
CiLies. 


U U 


The progress made by Western civilizat on 
in the saving of human life is not properly 
appreciated until comparison is made with 
ancient civilizations that have not ad- 
vanced. In Bombay, India, for example, 411 infants died 
during 1924 for every tooo born alive. During 1923 only 
77 died for every 1c0o born alive in the United States. But 
in 1921 more than 643,000 girls between the ages of 10 and 
15 were married in Bombay and more than 34,000 between 
those ages were widows that 


Infant’s Chance 
of Life in U. S. 
Keeps Improving 





back with the purpose of 
“trying to discover what, if | [ 
anything, is in the minds of 
the people.” 

One of the two significant 


attitudes that stand out as WE i ae weuca 1 Ja 
vitally interesting to this \ eau QUAL RIGHTS [= 
trained observer is “the truly | ||| 1 DRESS 


extraordinary extent to which 
the country is drenched with 
smut by the steadily in- | | 
creasing stream of porno 
graphic periodicals and dirty 
fiction magazines.” 
Declaring that we have 
taken the lead away from 
the French in the matter of 
literary lewdness, he says: 


“Y WITH 
Y THE, EADIES 


A WEATH ma 





It used to be that Paris held the 
palm for this sort of thing. Ameri | 
cans in the French capital were | 
accustomed to marvel that a civi!- 
ized nation should openly permit 
the sale of such filth, and it was 
taken to indicate that the French, 
as a whole, were essentially a 
dirty-minded people. Men used { 
to smuggle home these’ Paris 
periodicals and stealthily pass them 
round among their friends. 

“But they do not have to do that 










year. There were 409,000 
brides under the age of 5 
with more than 2000 widows. 
India boasts of considerable 
culture but it can not lay 
claim to much common sense. 

But Chile has set the best 
example for the world. Down 
there every mother who 
works must have a rest 
period of forty days before 
and twenty days after child- 
birth. Her position must be 
held for her and employers 
must provide nurseries for the 
care of the babies of working 
mothers. Free periods must 
be provided during the day 
for the nursing of babies. 

The first country that re- 
moves the necessity for any 
mother with a small child to 
work outside her home wil! 
be privileged to say it has 
really made progress. 


U U 


The latest jazz 
music or the 





Radio Gains 
Favor With 











now. They can get here in the ‘old (b= 
home town’ not only more such 

public ations but dirtier, both as to 

art and as to reading matter. And 

not only have we produced a great smut crop of a coarsent 
our own, but the more obscene of the French papers have now been 
translated into English and appear on the newsstands along with the 
originals. In the small towns where they are seen in the greatest 
profusion, they make an imposing array. When you stop to analyze, 
scrutinize, and check up, there is here presented more reason for 
apprehension as to the future than any other single symptom in 
America today.” 

The sexual impulse, naturally one of the strongest instincts, is 
abnormally developed by the reading of suggestive stories, so these 
lewd publications are in fact the most effective of all recruiting agents 
for the underworld. 

“If you want to know whether these things are widely read, 
Mr. Kent, “‘all you have to do is check up with any intelligent news 
dealer. The candid ones will not hesitate to tell you not only is the 
demand for this sexual literature enormous, but that there is no such 
thing as oversatisfying it. Those who buy one of these periodicals will 
buy every similar one on sight. There have been eighteen new 
ones in the past three months. 

“The publication of these periodicals ought to render reflective any 
student of public affairs. It ought to suggest to those who think ahe ad 
and clearly that here is a greater menace to the future than any social 
istic, communistic, or Bolshevistic propaganda that can be devised. 
Here is something real about which to see red.” 


peculiarly 


” writes 


Police departments in some of the larger cities are 


cis Shen os Chane Camila Wi Maton’ 


report of a 
prizefight 
causes many a city dweller 
to tune in his radio set, but to the farmer the radio means 
progress in his business. The weather report and the latest 
market quotations represent money to him, although he 
and his family also recognize the educational value and 
the entertainment features of this marvelous modern in- 
vention. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that more 
than 550,000 American farms now are equipped with radio 
sets, the state of Illinois alone listing 46,000. 


U U 


Farmers 


Culture, declares Dr. W. W. Campbell, 
Could Use a president of the University of California, 
Little Culture means among other things “the respecting 

of the rights of others.”” We wish the 
learned doctor could inject a little culture into the motorists 
who clutter up the highways on Sundays, moving at a snail’s 
pace so they can not get anywhere and staying in the middle 
of the road so no one can pass them. A short course in 
“ Motor Manners” might be added to the curriculum of the 
s extension division. 


Motorists 


univ ersity’s 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


An Outspoken Man from Portland Startles High Officialdom 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


VERYTHING is something else in 

Washington. It is preeminently 

the city of the double life. It 1s 

full of prominent officials who ae 
double lives. This is not scandal, it is 
only the essence in practise of our p Po 
can grandiose devotion to ideals. 

A congressman delivers a speech on 
such a high plane that the Rotarians 
would apotheosize him for his lofty ethical 
conceptions; then he goes out and gets a 
drink of illicit booze and regales his fellows 
with ridicule of the prohibition law “‘and 
all such bunk.’ Next he writes a letter to 
some constituent assuring him that 
there is not a chance for the repeal or 
modification of the Volstead act, 
“which represents the greatest delib- 
erate step in social progress since the 
adoption of the ten commandments 
by the children of Israel.’’ High ofh- 
cials of the Government talk nobly 
of public service and patriotism and 
then concoct peanut politics with 
glee. Bureau chiefs vaunt Coolidge 
economy in public, smilingly bow 
down to General Lord, the all-high 
master of the budget, and extol the 
efhciency they are achieving while 
spending less and less money. In 
private they inform you that, as a 
matter of fact, economy has degen- 
erated into parsimony; that the par- 
ing policy has been carried so far 
that it is a fair question as to whether 
the expenditure of what is left is not 
a dead loss. 

“What,” they say, “is the use of 
spending $10,000,000 on a project if 
you cut off the $100,000 that would 
make it function? It’s like building a 
$10,000 automobile and leaving out 
the starter to reduce production 
costs.” 

The bureau chiefs are partly right 

for once—even if they are bureau- 
crats. The Federal Government is 
honey-combed today with limping 
executive and administrative agen- 
cies. Not further paring, but the ax is 
needed, if disbursements must be still 
further reduced. The clipping of wings 
has gone so far that the birds were 
better dead. When an office fails to func- 
tion, it is cheaper to abolish it. Salaries 
and “overhead” go on, but work lan- 
guishes. No doubt, Government and 
people would be better off if about half the 
Federal agencies were abolished—to say 
nothing of the economy; but to keep them 
going, alive enough to draw pay, but not 
enough to work, 1s a total loss and no in- 
surance. ‘But isn’t the President a 
wonder, though,” they all say in chorus and 
go off to an enthusiasm meeting of bureau 
chiefs in the interests of further paring 
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where they loudly applaud the President 
every time he tells them to cut off another 
pinched dollar. 

All this leads up to something partly 
different. Suddenly, whilst all the 
trained seals were doing their best in a 
play that they despised at heart, lese 
majeste was committed: All Washington 
was shocked, even the whole East with 
the exception of the Baltimore Sun. The 
presidential admiration party of corre- 
sponde nts established during the summer 
at Swampscott was horrified. A com- 
paratively obscure person from Portland, 
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Ore., nearly wrecked the serenity of 


the summer capital 


Oregon, was found to have about ruined 
the serenity of the summer capitol. One 
Bert Haney had dared to defy the Presi- 
dent who gave him his job. 

“You deceived me,” said the President, 
in effect, to the Shipping Board Com- 
missioner from the Port on the Columbia 
(no bar), “therefore resign and get you 
back to the darkness of Portland and all 
its remoteness from the spotlight.” 

“T am quite willing, even eager, to re- 
sign,” answered the rash Haney person, 
“but not under the stigma of being a 
deceiver and a breaker of promises. Take 
it back, and [’ll quit.” 

As we remarked above, everything is 
something else in Washington. You 


might think that the Coolidge-Haney col- 

lision was a little personal row with no 

particular significance. Maybe it is, but 

not according to those who know of a 

verity that everything is always some- 

thing else in Washington. ‘They tell you, 
confidentially, that behind the conflict of 
the lofty president and the humble Ship- 
ping Board Commissioner there 1s an issue 
of the Pacific against the Atlantic, of the 
outlying ports against New York, of the 

American merchant marine versus the 

British. 

To begin at the beginning, Commis- 
sioner Haney has always consistently 
opposed the presidential mandate 
that the Shipping Board should 
virtually abdicate in favor of the 

- Emergency Fleet Corporation which 

is, in law, merely its creature. The 

President sought to end the perpetual 

governmental merchant marine dis- 

appointment by making a one-man 
job of it, the one man being Ad- 
miral Leigh Palmer (retired) who 
was elected to the general presidency 
of the Fleet Corporation by the 

Board, on the direct request of the 

President. Haney said it wasn’t law- 

ful for the Board to divest itself of 

powers conferred upon it by Congress 
and he voted against the successive 
resolutions by which the Shipping 

Board carried out the presidential 

mandate. But he was willing—to 

please the President—to take a trial 
chance on Admiral Palmer person- 
ally. He soon concluded that the 

Admiral wasn’t the man for the job, 

and that under the retired naval ofh- 

cer’s direction the fleet was rapidly 
approaching extinction as a carrier. 

Haney restively saw the active fleet 

decline from about 400 to 250 

ships, but he kept reasonably still 


This comparatively obscure person from Portland, until the Admiral withdrew four 


ships from the Portland Oriental 

line and hinted that three more 

would go later. This was getting 
so close home that Haney didn’t need 
to be a marine economist to see that it 
Was hardly possible to carry out the Con- 
gressional direction to enlarge the Ameri- 
can commercial marine by withdrawing 
ships from service. Anyway, when the 
Admiral’s term expired Haney opposed 
his re-election. Four other members of 
the Board—making five out of seven 
stood with Haney in principle, but didn’t 
like to be counted in opposition to the 
President. ‘They were trying to brace up 
their courage, when the President abashed 
them by asking Haney to quit, alleging 
that Haney had promised to be good 
when reappointed ad interim to the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








An “Angel of Mercy” on Airplane Wings 


A Sergeant Who Knows How to Stop Tong Wars 
The Business Manager of Twenty-four Factories 








They Call Her 


‘Mrs. Doctor Man’ 


HEN Dorothy Davis was gradu- 


ated from the school of nursing 


spent several of her girlhood years in 
Alaska and had learned to love the snowy 
wastes of that country. And so, when an 
epidemic of influenza broke out there 
last May in the village of Rampart, Mrs. 


epidemic after another. In July her ser- 
vices were demanded in Fort Yukon 
where two hundred natives were ill. In 
order to get on the job immediately she 
went by airplane from Fairbanks to Fort 
Yukon, her pilot being an American army 





at a San Francisco hospital she  Sleichter traveled more than three hun- 
could not foresee in what drama_ dred miles by sled 


of life she would be acting a few years _ professional aid. 


and dog team to lend aviator. Ina letter to Miss Dorothy Led- 
When she reached Ram- yard, Director of Nursing for the Red 
later. It seemed for a while that she was part, eighty-three natives were down with Cross in the West, Mrs. Sleichter tells of 


destined to settle down to the every-day the disease and she herself suffered later her novel experiences in Rampart village. 
domestic routine of the average woman with an attack for three days. Some of Her letter, which abounds in human inter- 


who marries, but, once a nurse—towours! 


With the permission of Dr. Sherman to help make, cover and line a casket, pull 
Sleichter, her husband, she went to teeth, sing at a funeral and haul water. 


\laska last year to become a_ public It would seem 
Alaska had been afflicted camp; six immense rooms and a bath. A 


Californian, she had for six long months with one influenza bathroom sounds like real luxury—but 


health nurse for the American Red Cross.  Sleichter that 
A. native-born 





UPPER PHOTO BY MOORE LARKE, § 
Mrs. Dorothy Davis Sleichter was not only a ministering angel 
medically to Alaskan natives during six months of service in 
villages afflicted with the influenza. She supplemented her 
Red Cross duties as a nurse by such diverse tasks as those of 
official health officer, dentist, cook for five sick families, and 
funeral director. She says she loves Alaska 


the useful duties she performed there were — est, 1s quoted herewith in part: 


“Rampart—here I am in an old struc- 
ture built to accommodate one hundred 
to Dorothy Davis menasa mess hall in the early days of the 


let me describe it. It has a galvanized 
tub, eaten through by years of non-use. I have had the courage 
to fx up one and one-half rooms. 

“In the front room you see as you enter a big six-legged table, 
a smaller one with my nurse’s bag on it, a still smaller table for 
my typewriter, a stove, six chairs and an army cot. In another 
room, a long bench; on one end is an oil-burner stove and a 
frying pan, on the other end my dish, knife, fork, spoon, cup 
and saucer, a bag of sugar and three cans of milk. 

“There is a chair, and no sign of a rug, but the view from my 
window makes up for all the luxuries which I may be going 
without. This house is right on the bank of the Y ukon river— 
just across is a range of the most beautiful mountains you can 
imagine. It is called the Squaw Range. 

“When I came in over the trail there was a woman who had the 
flu traveling with us. I tried to make her stay at one of the road- 
houses until she was well but she would not, and consequently, 
about the third day out a man who was with us came down sick 
yet insisted upon going through to Rampart. On the way from 
Hot Springs to Rampart (two days’ trip by dog team) the man 
who drove caught the flu and in due time his family of six took it. 
Well, that started something. There are one hundred and seven- 
teen inhabitants in Rampart and up to date I have had eighty- 
three cases, and no doctor within three hundred miles. I have 
had one death—an old lady of eighty, and I have also had several 
pneumonia and three gastric cases. 

‘Most of these people are natives and live in such unsanitary 
conditions, so many in a family, that when one is taken with the 
flu I am sure to have the whole family down with it. I have 
worked night and day and have had to cook for some families 
where all were ill. When it was about over I caught it and was 
sick three days. I want to tell you some of the things I have done 
since I have been here, besides caring for flu patients: 

“T have helped make, cover and line a casket; have cooked for 
five families; pulled teeth; helped conduct and sing at a funeral; 
hauled water from the river; tended eight babies with convul- 
sions; went ten miles by dog team every day into the hills to see 
an old man wica three boys and finally had to bring him in, as I 
could not spare the time to make the trips. 

“T have examined the natives and the school children; ordered 
and supervised a clean-up of garbage dumps in the town—you 
see, I am also the health officer while on duty here. I guess the 
busiest part of my program is being ‘““Mrs. Doctor Man’’—that is 
what the Indians call me. If you have any one who needs a 

varied experience in public hez lth nursing, just send them to me 
—I can give them all they would want.’ 

Scott C. Bone, former governor of Alaska, says, in a tribute to 
Red Cross workers: “If a fraction of the sum dispersed at long 
range through Bureau channels was made available for use at the 
hands of trained Red Cross agents, the condition of the nation’s 
wards would be greatly improved.” W. Renwick SMITH. 
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Interesting Westerners 





Sergeant Jack Manion had a job on his hands when he took over the Chinatown detail in San Francisco in 1921. Tong wars were 


raging. Six Chinese had been killed on the streets by gun-men. 


Presto, change 


Not a tong war since then. Such 


is this Sergeant's remarkable record. He is here conferring with Yee Sing, an assistant secretary of 


the Sen Suey Yen tong at tong headquarters. In the background is the tong's altar. 


He Made It Hot 
for Tong Gun-men 
POUR and a half years ago tong wars 
were raging in San Francisco’s China- 
town. They included the Hop Sings and 
the Suey Sings, the Suey Dons, Sen Suey 
Yings and the Jun Yings and Bing Kongs. 
Six Chinese had been shot down on the 
streets of Chinatown. Several times as 
many more had been killed, counting 
those who met death elsewhere. In the 
preceding year other outbreaks had oc- 
curred, each one taking its toll. 

Sergeant Jack Manion went to the 
Chinatown job on March 28, 1921. ‘There 
have been murders in Chinatown since, as 
there have been in other sections of the 
city. But no drop of blood has been shed 
as a result of tong wars. This is Sergeant 
Manion’s record after four years, in which 
he has been virtually in complete charge 
of the policing of America’s largest and 
oldest Chinese settlement. 

\liss Donaldina Cameron who for 
thirty years has lived in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown and in her relentless activities 
in behalf of Chinese slave girls has become 
familiar with all its important personages 
and characters, its every nook and cranny, 
says Sergeant Manion has policed China- 
town better than it has ever been policed 
before. Others equally familiar with 
Chinatown agree with her. And during 
this period dozens of tong wars resulting 
in considerable bloodshed have occurred 
in other cities. Some of them have not 


been twenty-five miles distant from San 
Francisco. But there have been no tong 
wars in the city by the Golden Gate and, 
so far as he can foresee, Sergeant Manion 
doesn’t expect any. It sounds quite 
simple, as he explains the reason for it. 

“You see,” he told me, “there can’t 
very well be any tong killings unless there 
are tong gun-men on hand to make them. 
The first thing I did when I took over the 
Chinatown detail was to make it hot for 
gun-men. All those without visible 
means of support I arrested on charges of 
vagrancy. The gun-men had social clubs 
or hang-outs. I arrested them for loiter- 
ing round these club rooms. I wasn’t 
always able to secure convictions or sen- 
tences that amounted to very much. But 
I kept on arresting them and I gave them 
to understand that things would continue 
to be hot for them in San Francisco, in- 
definitely. I succeeded in driving them 
out of the city and I’ve kept them out. I 
closed up the hang-out places and I’ve 
kept them closed.” 

This has been the most direct method 
Sergeant Manion has employed, but it has 
not been the only method. By rigorous 
suppression of gambling and also of the 
slave-girl trade, as Miss Cameron will 
vouchsafe, he has deprived the tongs of 
what were formerly important sources of 
revenue, to this extent crippling their 
sinews of war. What is more, when ke 
hears rumors of tong wars threatening he 
informs the leaders of the tongs involved 
that they will be tried for conspiracy in 





murder if any killings result. ‘These 
comprise the general methods he em- 
ploys to maintain peace in Chinatown. 
I asked Miss Cameron how she imagines 
he knows so well who’s who in Chinatown, 
what’s going on, and even rumors of what 
is likely to transpire. , 

“Well, you see,” she explained, “he has 
the support of the better elements in 
Chinatown. And I think he has the re- 
spect of the worse elements.” 

Miss Cameron has been present when 
Sergeant Manion and his men have shin- 
nied down ventilators and smashed 
through skylights in rescue of slave girls. 
She has seen him lay hold of many a des- 
perate highbinder or tong gun-man. And 
yet, she told me, she has never seen him 
employ violence, nor has she seen any of 
the men he has arrested offer resistance. 

Sergeant Manion admits that there are 
limitations to his methods, but this is be- 
cause the tongs are so much bigger than 
the methods, so to speak. For the tongs 
are state-wide and some of them nation- 
wide in their organization, while the San 
Francisco police department covers only 
San Francisco. He believes that by 
cooperation of law officers coextensively 
with tong organizations, tong killings 
might be stamped out altogether. 

There have been instances where he has 
put this theory to practical test within the 
limits of the state of California. As an 
example, about three years ago a member 
of the Chu Hee family organization killed 
the president of the Suey Sing tong at a 
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Carl Haberlach went to Tillamook county, Oregon, twenty-two 
years ago to practise law but took down his shingle when he 
saw the future of that fine pastoral region if business methods 
were applied to dairying production. As a result of his crystal- 
gazing Tillamook is famous for cheese. In no othez county in 
the United States are farms so completely under the direction of 

one man. It means “velvet” for the farmers 
shrimp camp on San Francisco bay. On 
the face of it, here were the makings of a 
most desperate tong war, because of the 
importance of the murdered man. But 
Sergeant Manion learned that the Suey 
Sings were openingeup headquarters for a fully. 
campaign of reprisal at Marysville. He 
conferred with the county sheriff, and the 
gun-men and the war leaders who had 
commenced to assemble were forced to 
leave town. Next he received a message 
via the grapevine telegr: uph that head- 
quarters were being ope ‘ned in Stockton. 
Chief of Police Walker of that city codper- 


whole county. 


“velvet” 


farms throughout 


certain newcomers to the Chinese colony Tillamook price, 
there. Finally, feeling died down.  Per- 
haps the affair was satisfactorily settled at 
the Peace Society in Chinatown. But at 
least, there was one tong war which never 
happened. FRANKLIN 5S. CLARK. 


U OU 
A Man Who Brings Wealth 
to Farmers 


HE farmers of Tillamook county, Ore-  cc6perative cheese 
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control the tide of rural prosperity of the 


Carl Haberlach is the man who man- 
ages the county’s farm business, and ac- 
complishes his complicated task success- 
He sells practically one hundred 
per cent of the products of all the farms. 
Last year he sold this product—cheese— 
for $570 above what returns would have 
been on the market level in Oregon. 
averaged $750 per farm—more 
in itself than the net income of countless 


Had the cheese output of the great dairy 
ated with him in requiring to leave town state of Wisconsin sold at the average 
additional returns to 
farmers there would have been $25,000, 
or five and one-half per cent interest on 
a half billion dollars. 

This economic advantage came to Tilla- 
mook because Haberlach possessed the 
persistence and strength to follow a dream 
of many years ago through to fulfillment. 
As salesman for all the Tillamook county 
farmers he serves as secretary-salesman 
of the Tillamook County Creamery Asso- 
ciation, an organizz ition of twenty -four 
factories. 
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slightly less than the year before. High prices in 1919 swept 
the receipts above the two-million-dollar mark. Premium 
returns have worked wonders for the Tillamook country, 

All through the years of depression in farming just passed, 
the Tillamook farmers carried on with comparative ease. 
They were the only farmers in Oregon to initiate and advance 
a program of new barn construction. Fresh paint was 
spread, livestock was improved, land cleared. More important 
yet, housewives have enjoyed better houses and more hom: 
conveniences. ‘The whole level of farm life in the county has 
been on an ascending scale. Much of this progress is due to 
the soundness of the industry—dairying. Much of it, and 
more than can be measured, is due to the added income 
brought to every farmer as a result of the organizing ability 
and business sense of Haberlach. These things are not all. 
Where the markets are good, farming is easy. The market 
outlets developed by Haberlach are a whole group of univer- 
sity courses and scores of farm meetings in comparative 
effects on improvement of farming. Money in the pocket 
makes possible the actual purchase of the superior livestock 
realized as a need to improve the herd. The percentage of 
pure-bred sires in Tillamook county is greater than the 
average for the state. The state average for butterfat 
production of the individual cow is 168 pounds. In Tilla- 
mook it is 250 as a result of improvement practises generally 
recognized, but fully possible there. In one cow-testing 
association, operative since 1912, the average production of 
all the herds is 361 pounds. Three thousand, or nearly one- 
fourth of the cows, have been under test for fat production 
and the low producers weeded out. ‘Tillamook was the 
first county to require by legislative enactment that every 
cow be tested annually for tuberculosis. These things have all 
been done by Haberlach during difficult years of adjustment. 

It is a strange field for a lawyer—selling cheese by carload 
lots and organizing a county as a better farming demonstra- 
tion, for Haberlach was educated in the law and admitted 
to practise in Oregon before destiny led him aside to estab- 
lish a unique and invaluable enterprise. 

Dairying was at low ebb in Tillamook county in 1903 
when Haberlach, the young lawyer, first visited the county 
to examine records in the court house and decided to hang his 
shingle there. Although naturally a region particularly 
adapted to dairying, a county breasting the Pacific, of 
broad bottom land pastures, favored 
with mild climate, winters without 
snow and cool moist summers, con- 
ditions that permitted pasturing nine 
months a year, the difficulties inherent 
to irregular transportation by water 
there being no railroad then—had caused 
the creameries engaged in butter manu- 
facture to meet with indifferent success. 
Some of these, farmer-owned, had in des- 
This peration turned to cheese production, and 
Haberlach, whose law practise was not 
yet extensive, was persuaded to handle 
United States. the sales for one factory. It was in this 
new and foreign work that he first saw a 
vision of the countless advantages that 
could accrue to his community through a 
big business form of organization in the 
dairy industry. In his first report in 
1904, when he recounted the marketing 
of cheese to the value of only $100,000, 
Haberlach foretold the improved condi- 
tions that might result from group effort 
in manufacturing and selling; but stand- 
ardization of each factory’s product must 
be the initial step, and first quality only 
must carry the label Tillamook. 

Haberlach doesn’t seem fully to realize 


For these the uncounted benefits his pioneering ef- 














gon, enjoy an innovation in manage- 
ment. One man controls the sales end of 
their operations. In no other county in 
the United States are the farms | so com- 
pletely under the direction of a single 
individual. At the desk of an hese ten- 
tious office in Tillamook, the county seat 
city, he makes decisions which directly 














factories, completely farmer-owned and 
managed, Haberlach last year sold 7,386,- 
100 pounds of cheese for $1,806,886.46, 
and bi-products to bring the total busi- 
ness to $I, 885,354. 43. 

Every year since 1903 an increasing 
amount of cheese has been made, except 
one year, 1922, when «he volume was 








forts in systematizing the county’s farm 
business have brought to the people. He 
has none of the air of the uplifter or mis- 
sionary. He is first and last a business 
man. Hard-headed, swift in thought, 
speaking sharply to the point, his stand- 
ards are eficiency and defnite action. 

F. L. BALLARD 
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Worthy of His Hire 


“1 euess he’s off cranes for life,” Tim 
commented. “Oh, well, I don’t see what 
we can do about it. Put somebody else in 
Kirby’s cab.” 

And that was that. But next day 
Menard, hurrying up the wharf to rig a 
couple of slings, met Molly, tripping 
down it to find ‘Tim. 
and twisted it a couple of times, cleared 
his throat and fin: illy managed to gulp 
out: “Thank you!’ 

Molly smiled and said he was welcome, 
and went on without trying to find out 
what it was all about. Oh, she was a tact- 
ful bit, that girl. 

“What was Menard thanking me for? 
she asked Tim, Ww hen she found him. 


“I’ve no idea,” Tim told her. “What 
are you doing for him now?” 

“Nothing, so far as I know. 1 took 

things to his wife once or twice, but he 


never made a fuss about that, or showed 
embarrassment when he thanked me.” 

“Well?” 

“T just met him on the wharf, looking as 
grateful as a rescued castaway, and he 
stamme red out thanks for something.” 

“T pave him a chance to go back on a 
crane yesterday; maybe he’s blaming that 
on you.” 

“You did? 
of you!” 

“He wouldn’t take it, though.” 

“Oh, too bad! What a chance for him 
to miss.” 

“What a good craneman for me to 
miss,” said Tim. “And he was good, 
Molly-me-lady, in case I never mentioned 
it before. He really was good.” 

After that Molly and Tim were pretty 
popular with Menard, you bet, especially 
Molly. He’d take his cap off if she got 
within fifty feet of him; he’d call her “Miss 
Molly,” as respectful as a John Marine 
talking to the admiral of all the fleets. 
And many a morning there were bright 
red nasturtiums in a glass on Molly’s desk 
when everybody knew the only red nas- 
turtiums in town were over on West 
Eighth where Menard lived. 

All the time the man kept as shut-up 
and secretive as a turtle. He never even 
said much when Molly would stop to ask 
him how his wife was, or 
whether the boy had got back 


Oh, Tim, that was splendid 


He took his cap off 


Continued from page 22) 


lifts and harder slinging, with all sorts of 
things in the way and half the lifts over 
on the far side of the ship where a crane 
couldn’t really get a good drag at them. 
Menard those days, that if he 
wasn’t a craneman he was a mighty good 
rigger. He did more than his share. 

Between him and the others, Tim made 
pretty good progress and pretty soon he 
got a little taste of heavy metal from the 
conning tower. But that only whetted 
his appetite for more of the heavy stuff. 
He was a happy man the day he began 
stripping the big double-deck turrets of 
their armor. ‘There were solid plates of 
this, twenty tons or more apiece, all to 
come off whole. 


she W ed, 


O strip this turret armor the men 

simply took out the bolts that held it 
to the shell inside, except two or three to 
keep it from falling, put ringbolts into a 
couple of the holes, and hooked on. Two 
cranes lifted each plate—they were too 
heavy for one—right from the ship to a 
waiting railroad car. ‘There was no fuss, 
no waiting, no re-cutting; Molly could get 
the money tonight for a plate that had 
been solid in the ‘ship this morning. 

Tim was standing on the main deck of 
the ship—she was the Rhode Island—one 
afternoon, watching the removal of one of 
these plates when Molly came to give him 
a message. 

She stopped a moment to speak to 
Menard, who was waiting to rig the slings. 
It was a long piece, the side section of the 
upper turret, and a little bit curved to fit 
the oval turret-shell. Molly stood just 
under its end, Menard was perched on the 
edge of the barbette below and to one side 
of it, his cap in one hand and a ringbolt in 
the other, and Tim was on the deck far- 
ther back, where he could see inside the 
turret and also watch the plate slanting 
outward as the bolts were unscrewed. 

“Slip up and tell the cranemen we’re 
ready,” he told one of the helpers, ‘‘and 
you in the turret there, don’t loosen those 
bolts too much.” 

“Yes, sir; she’s got quite a ways to go 


yet,” said this man, and went on un- 
screwing the two remaining bolts. 

But there wasn’t “quite a ways” to go, 
or even a very little way. The next turn 
drew one of the bolts entirely free. The 
man inside dropped his wrench and tried 
frantically to re-seat the bolt. The other 
one, which could not have had much of 
hold, promptly stripped and left the 
armor tottering on its lower edge. 

Menard flung himself against the heavy 
plate to steady it. On deck the men, cry- 
ing out warnings, scattered to safer posi- 
tions, though none of them was actually 
menaced. Molly, on the other hand, was 
very much in danger, but did not move. 

She seemed paralyzed by fright, or by 
the panic of the men. She stood squarely 
in the path of the steel, a gently curving 
mass perhaps twenty feet long, eight or 
more wide, and eight inches thick. This 
ponderous thing was actually balancing 
on a part of its lower edge, swaying 
gently. 

“Grab it, you fool!” 
the man inside the turret. 
beneath!” 

“Jump, Molly!” yelled Tim. 

Two blue-sleeved arms shot over the 
turret-edge, the fingers clutching at the 
plate, but did not reach it. Menard was 
left alone to strain his muscles at a task 
beyond any man’s strength 

Meanwhile Tim had gone into action 
with the first snap of the stripping 
threads. The boss always was a fast 
actor. 

Simultaneously with his warning cry, he 
sprang to rescue Molly from the peril of 
being crushed between the deck and the 
plate. But Tim had thirty or forty feet to 
go, and the plate only a dozen. It isa law 
of physics that a falling body travels 
approximately sixteen feet the first 
second. ‘The plate had all the handicap. 

Molly, still scared helpless, didn’t move. 

The armor balanced and tilted. Men- 
ard shoved as hard as he could. It 
swayed, tottered and plunged over, forc- 
ing Menard to jump. One thin-shaved 
fraction of a second later Tim seized the 
girl about the waist and flung onward in 
an effort to get clear before the falling 
plate should strike them. 

The armor fell outward, 


Menard shouted to 
“The girl’s 





to school yet, or anything 
like that. But oh, boy, how 
he would look! Between- 
whiles he just went on rig- 
ging careful slings on mean 
lifts, walking round — the 
cranes when he could, and 
hurrying under them when 
he had to go that way, get- 
ting a little leaner, a little 
glummer and a little more fit 
every day. 

Meanwhile Tim was driv- 
ing hard at another ship. It 
was a rotten job stripping off 
the superstructure and light 
stuff, and he crowded the 
burners hard to get down 
into the armor, where a day’s 
cut for a good man never 
ran less than twenty tons of 








turning as it fell. It seemed 
to come down slowly, as a 
ship sinks, but as certain as 
the gates of doom. 

Tim, with Molly in his 
arms, took one step safely. 
Two more and both would 
have been beyond harm. He 
did not take them. His foot, 
flying forward, struck the 
ringbolt Menard had dropped 
and he fell. 

It seemed horrible death 
for both of them was just 
an instant away. Yet as the 
boss pitched forward he put 
every fiber of those big shoul- 
der muscles, each final ounce 
and pennyweight of _ his 
strength, into a single giant 
heave that sent Molly flying 





steel. It was grueling on the 
cranemen and riggers, hard 





Rock silhouette of George Washington, Maryhill, Washington 


through the air. 
She fell a long way outside 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 
* 2. #2 BUICK: WELL BUILD THEM -°* : 


does» 





Buick has been building better and 
better motor cars for more than twenty- 
one years! 


And in all those years, no Buick car 
ever has more fully represented the 
Buick ideal or made the Buick prom- 
ise mean more than today’s Better 
Buick. 


This is the car with 75 horsepower 
performance; witha finer Buick Valve- 
in-Head engine, now ‘‘Triple Sealed,”’ 
to protect it from dirt, wear and up- 
keep expense. The Better Buick is 
the car with the charming new body 
profiles and striking new color combi- 


nations in Duco, some in Duotone; 
with Controllable Beam headlights; 
and many other important chassis 
and body refinements. 


And this is the car that establishes a 
new standard of motor car value. It is 
the same sturdy, reliable, desirable 
Buick you always have known, but 
better in every way. At its present 
prices, it stands alone as today’s most 
attractive motor car investment. 


Drive the Better Buick and you will 
be convinced that Buick again has 
fulfilled the Buick promise—and built 
a better automobile! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 


Dealers Everywhere Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


the Better Buick. 
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the range of the falling steel; Tim struck 
the deck close beside the turret and 
squarely below the center of the plate. 
Molly was bruised but not hurt; the boss 
hit with arms outspread, helpless to 
lessen the shock. He lay mighty still. 

The steel, ending its first free plunge, 
struck the edge of the barbette behind 
Tim with a clang like a big church bell. 
The impact spun it completely over in 
midair, so that the hollow inner side, 
which had been uppermost before, now 
was nearest the deck. It sped on out and 
down, and before the deck- plates had 
stopped vibrating from Tim’s fall, crashed 
down squarely over him. 

The whole forward deck quivered with 
the jar. 

Tim was covered like a fly 
walnut shell. 

Nobody knew whether he was crushed 
or only a prisoner between the deck and 
the hollow side of the armor, for the curve 
in the plate was only a foot, and Tim was 
a thick man through the chest. There 
wasn’t a full foot of room beneath the 


under a 


plate anywhere except in the middle, of 


course; the space tapered away to nothing 
where the ends of the armor were jammed 
into the deck. 


“Q-o0-0-oh!” screamed Molly, struggling 


to sit up. ‘‘O-o-o-oh! TIM!” How she 
screamed! 
OR an instant, that was the only 
sound. Everybody was stunned. No- 


body could speak or move. Then the men 
began to gabble. 

“Let’s rig a snatch-block and drag it 
back toward the rail,” one yelled. 

“You’re crazy; we ought to use 
and lift it,” said another. 

“Where are you going to get the jacks?” 
demanded a third. 

“He was a good boss.” 

“Maybe he aint dead.” 

“Of course he’s dead. Didn’t you see 
the way the deck sprung down when she 
hit?” 

“Well, he died game. 

But Menard never said a word, or did 
anything, except just lie there on deck 
where he had fallen after his jump. 

Then Latimer came, and Scotty, and 
some others. That wail the girl let out 
would have brought a soul from the 
grave. As fast as each man came he 
began to ask how it happened 
and air his ideas about get- 
ting the boss out and tell 
about accidents he had seen 
in other yards, until it 
sounded like a convention in 
a boiler factory. 

Latimer snarled at them. 
“Shut up, the lot of you!” he 

Bald. 7k ou talk like a lot of 
old women. 


“My God! Look at that!” 


jacks 


There must have been 
something strange in_ his 
voice, for when he spoke, 


Menard looked up. 
There was Molly, so bruised 


and shaken she couldn’t 
stand, half crawling, half 


dragging herself toward the 





plate. She had made most 
of the distance while the 
men were chattering. She 


reached the edge of the thing, 
all raw with red lead and 
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splinters of teak from the armor backing, 
laid herself down on it and sobbed as 
though each separate sob would tear the 
heart out of her body. 

Latimer ran to her. 

“Come, Miss Molly; don’t take on so,’ 
he urged, bending over her. “Come, 
now; let’s go ashore.” 

But the girl only sobbed on, not trying 
to rise, until at last Latimer picked her up 
bodily and carried her away. 

Menard sat there a minute, 
fumbling with his hands. His face was 
working, and pretty soon he got up, weak 
and trembly. Probably he’d been shaken 
up a little by jumping that way. But he 
seemed to get hold of himself mighty 
quick. He stumbled over to that fallen 
plate, picked up a couple of studbolts and 
started to re-seat them in the holes in it. 

The armor hung so close to the deck it 
was hard to start the threads—yjust that 
one little curve in the whole length of it— 
one little twelve-inch rise that everybody 
hoped Tim was in the middle of, so he 
wouldn’t be crushed. But Menard kept 
on. Pretty soon he stood up, stuck his 
whistle in his mouth and blew like Ga- 
briel. Then he raised both hands, fingers 
bent, the way a rigger does when he’s 
ready for a lift and wants two cranes. 

The Three Spot, the crane Menard 
had wrecked, was waiting beside the ship. 
Larkin, the fellow that had Menard’s old 
job in the cab, swung the boom in and 
began to drop his hook. 

“Look at Big Mouth!” somebody 
yelled. ‘“What’s happened to him?” 

“He aint dodgin’ any more!” cried an- 
other of the men. 

And he wasn’t. He didn’t move an 
inch to get away from the boom, never 
batted an eyelid, never turned his head, 
never did anything except stay right 
there, head up and watching that hook, 
until the slings were down where he 
wanted them. Then he stopped that 
crane with one flirt of his hand and flew at 
the slings like a crazy man. 

Inch-and-a-quarter cables they were, 
new, stiff and strong. It takes some 
wrestling to handle cables like that, but 
Menard was a good rigger and he worked 
fast. It wasn’t any time before he was 
standing up, looking for the other hook. 
Nobody realized he had made the hitch. 

But the other crane was not there. 
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Down the wharf its boom was stationary 
against the sky. It was not even coming 
to help. 

Menard took three quick steps toward 
the gang at the rail. 

“Where in the blash-dangled hot spot is 
that other crane?” he demanded. “Why 
in the name of the brazen hinges don’t 
some of you unprintables go and get that 
other hook? Don’t you know we want to 
get the boss out?” 

Say, he could cuss. 
"em. Anyway, nobody 
him. 

Menard swung away. 

“Pll do it myself, damn you all for a 
pack of crazy cowards!” he cried. “I'll do 
it alone if I can’t get help.” 

Then over the rail limped Rhodes, the 
crook-legged sailor that Tim had picked 
up and made his boss rigger. 

“The Five Spot’s off the track,” he said. 
a tried to hurry too much getting 
rere. 


Maybe he scared 
tried to answer 


ENARD halted, looked at the armor 
and aloft at the crane, and yelled up 
to Larkin: 

“Are you a craneman, Larkin? Or are 
you like the rest of these yellow ding- 
dongs here? Will you take a chance?” 

“Wait till I come down and I'll show 
you, you emphasized maniac!” Larkin 
swore down at him. 

“Show me now!” Menard shouted, rais- 
ing both hands, fingers straight up, in the 
rigger’s sign manual for “‘all she’s got.” 

Larkin started his motors, and the 
slings drew up, but the armor lay as if 
welded to the deck. : 

“How much you got on?” 
down from the crane cab. 

“Seven or eight ton,” lied Menard. 
“Give her hell!” 

“Don’t feel like no seven or eight ton to 
me.” 

“How much juice didja give her?” 
shouted Rhodes. 

“Four points.” 

“Give her all six!” 
nigger. 

Larkin twisted the controller another 
notch or two. There was a blue flash in 
the cab, and he stuck his head out again. 

“She’s blowing the relays!” he called, 
and slacked off the cables. 


he called 


ordered the boss 


“Stick a wrench behind ’em!”’ ordered 
Rhodes. 
“In a pig’s eye! Do you 


think I want to pull this 
crane over with me in the 
cab?” 

Before Rhodes could reply, 
Menard caught him by the 
arm, pointing, explaining 
swiftly. Then he jumped at 
the slings and loosened one. 

Rhodes hobbled over to 
help him. 

“Out ’em both on one 
bolt? Jack-knife her, eh?” 
he grunted, as the two of 
them struggled to get the 
stubborn cables into place. 

Menard nodded. Presently 
they stood up and Rhodes 
signalled for a lift. 

Larkin stuck his head out of 
the window again. ‘Same 
lift?’ he inquired. 
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Mount Adams, Columbia National Forest, Washington 


“Yes, and the Lord have 
mercy on your soul if you 
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don’t take it up,” Rhodes answered. “A couple of you nervy guys stand by The noise in the cranecab stopped; the 

Rhodes was getting near the boiling here with me, ready to rush in and get cable ceased its creeping through the 

point. lim when Menard tilts that plate up,’ “he sheaves and hung quivering from the ten- 
ordered, and oh! the scorn in his voice was sion it was under. 


But then something happened that 
mind off cranes and 
everything else for a while. Molly was 
coming along the deck She staggered a 
little and she seemed dazed, but she kept 
on. 

Near the armor she fell. On her knees 
crawled the remaining yard or so to 


took the sailor’s 


she 
the edge of the big plate. 
those white hands of hers to the edge of 
that big hunk of steel 
strength against 
It was an insane 


the law of 
effort to get 


woman’s 
gravity. 
‘Tim free. 

The suddenness of it and the strange- 
ness of it held everybody like a spell. No- 
body moved. Nobody even spoke. Men- 
ard’s mouth was working as if he were 
cussing to himself, and his hands were 
opening and closing, but he didn’t make 
any noise. 


THE girl’s lips drew back over her even 
white teeth. Long, deep lines showed 
up across her brow and round her mouth. 
She panted desperately. Oh, she was 
giving all she had, all right. But— 
woman against twenty tons! She gave it 
up, folded her torn and bleeding hands 
before her on the plate and lay down, ex- 
hausted, like a saint at an altar. She 
didn’t even sob. 

That broke the charm. Rhodes hobbled 
over to her, spoke to her, lifted her up and, 
Latimer coming up just then, turned her 
over to him. 

The old fellow’s chin was trembling as 
he turned back to Menard and the slings, 
but there was nothing soft about his voice. 

“Menard!” he barked. ‘Hey, Menard! 
Get up there and take this lift.” 

But Menard was gone. 

“You, Larkin! Get down out of that 
cab! You’re through! Call yourself a 
craneman! You couldn’t lift minnows 
with a bamboo pole.” 

Rhodes looked about him again. 

“Where’s Menard? Here, you, run up 
to the Five Spot and get Kirby down here, 
quick! I want a man in that cab. 
Move!” 

As Larkin came into sight on the 
ladder down one side of the crane, 
Menard appeared on the opposite one, 
clambering up. 

A shout went up from the men. 

“There’s Menard!” 

“‘He’s going back in the cab!” 

“I never thought he’d go back on 
a crane again.” 

“I never thought 
nerve.” 


“Nerve!” 


one 


he’d have the 


“Nerve? 


Rhodes snorted. 


What do you fellows know about 
nerve? Some of you fellows could 
have saved Miss Molly easier than 


Tim did!” 

Menard showed his head at the cab 
window and whistled, the same shrill 
little whistle he used to sound to warn 
those below that he had a lift in the 
slings and was moving it over their 


heads. 
“Are you in low gear?” Rhodes 
called, “low gear” being plant slang 


for wedging the relays shut, so that the 

motors would not relieve themselves of 

an overload, but must lift itor burn out 
Menard nodded. 


Then she put 


and pitted her 


a thing to marvel at. “The rest of you 
brave lads get away.” 

He hobbled back on his crooked legs to 
where he could see the armor, Menard 
and the wheels of the Three Spot on the 
track below, all, without moving. 

Then the old fellow, whistle in his 
teeth, raised his hands. Menard riveted 
his eyes on those gnarled old fingers. 
From then on, until the armor lifted or 
something broke, his own life and perhaps 
‘lim’s as well, depended on instant obedi- 
ence to every smallest signal they would 
give. 

Menard was taking a far greater chance 
than the one that wrecked the crane that 
other day he took a heavy lift into the air, 
and was taking it deliberately, cold- 
bloodedly, knowingly. And Rhodes let 
him take it. 

One finger the old fellow raised, and 
whistled. Oh, he was no prodigal, to call 
for “everything” on the first trial. 

Menard threw the current into the 
motors and held it there until, the cables 
creaking from the strain, Rhodes’ single 
whistle and dropped hand signalled him to 
stop. A thumb waved carelessly upward 
signalled to “boom up,” a crafty move 
which Menard had been too angry to seek 
from Larkin. 

You can always take a heavier lift with 
the boom up. 

The raising of the boom stopped. 
Rhodes waved a signal for a further hoist. 

“Far’s she'll go!’’ Menard shouted. 

The rigger nodded and signalled instead 
for a straightaway lift. 

Up in the cranecab the motors began to 
sing. The pinions grumbled. The cable 
hummed; lower and lower droned the 
clash of the gearing; higher and higher 
whined the current in the overloaded 
motors; slowly and more slowly the falls 
slipped round the drums. But some 
progress still was being made. Suddenly 
Rhodes whistled sharply and flung both 
hands out sidewise from his body. 





“She’s tipping!” Rhodes cried. 

Menard waved an arm from the cab 
window, pointing downward, toward the 
saddle-frame. 

“Let her tip, and be damned to her!’ he 
screamed, re-starting the motors. 

Rhodes stumped over to the ship’s rail 
and eyed the frame. As far as he went, 
the crooked old fellow had described con- 
ditions accurately. The sixty-foot crane 
tower, with its mass of motors and gearing 
and machinery and concrete counterpoise 
atop, and the fifty-foot boom ranging 
gradually upward above that, was being 
drawn gradually off balance by the power 
that Menard shot into the motors. The 
wheels on the far side of the tower were 
already half a foot above the track, and 
rising. But that was not all. 

Wrapped about the lower members of 
the frame and looped under the track was 
1 heavy steel wire sling. It formed « 
series of irregular loops tying the crane 1 
the rail, none of them tight, for no man 
can draw loops tight in such wire, but all 
secure because Menard had fastened the 

ends together with a shackle. 


ATIMER came up from some unknown 


quarter, took in the situation, and 
patted Rhodes on the back in silent 
approval. 

“It’s a chance,” said Rhodes. “If Men- 


ard tips that tower very far, she'll go over, 
track or no track.” 

“But he'll hold his lift until the track 
does give way,” Latimer answered. “Let 
him alone. Maybe he'll lift the plate, at 
that.” 

One inch, two inches, three inches far- 
ther the wheels rose, and the loops of wire 
creaked and slipped to even length. 

The one-foot mark was reached and 
passed. The gang was too awed to say 
much. Some watched the crane and 
some watched the plate, but Rhodes and 
Latimer watched Menard. 

“If the whole weight of that crane 
' gets overbalanced you’re going to see 
a good man die game,” said Latimer, 
uneasily. 

“T hope he’s not the second to go 
that road today,” responded Rhodes, 
worried lines growing deeper round 
his eyes. 

Still Menard kept the motors inch- 
ing in the cable, tilting the tower ever 
so little farther each instant. 

“Hey, Menard, how far can you tilt 
her?’ shouted Rhodes. 

“Far enough, I guess,” answered 
the man in the cab. “Till she falls, 
anyway.” “But what’s the limit?” 

Menard laughed. Of all those 
about the plant only Tim, with his 
engineer's training, could have figured 
just how far the tower could be 
tipped with safety. None of the 
gang knew. Latimer guessed the limit 
was about three feet; Rhodes thought 
two was nearer right, and Menard’s 
only guide was the ironclad plant rule 
that whenever a tower began to tip all 
attempts to lift were to be abandoned. 
All three knew that a crane reached 
its maximum lifting power the instant 
any wheel left the track. But 
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Menard’s loops of cable offset that, if 
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the track didn’t give way and let the 
whole tower crash over. 

“Look at him hoist!” whispered Lati- 
mer, as the wheels neared the three-foot 
mark. ‘He’s a craneman, Rhodes!” 

Three feet; three feet one inch; three 
feet two, were passed. 

Three feet three. Still the gears ground 
and the cable barely crept through the 
sheaves. A reek of scorching insulation 
told of the tortured motors’ plight. 

Three feet four. Menard was looking 
death very nearly in the eye. You can not 
keep on indefinitely hauling a cranetower 
off balance, no matter how brave you are. 
Yet Menard kept the controller hard over. 
In all the plant there was no sound but 
what came from the crane’s laboring fabric. 

Rhodes looked at Latimer with a ques- 
tion in his eve. Latimer looked back at 
the rigger and tried to speak. He 
couldn’t. He cleared his throat, swal- 
lowed; tried again. 

“Stop him!” he whispered, licking his 
dry lips nervously. 

Two short, sharp blasts Rhodes blew, 
then dashed the whistle to the deck, 
ground it into a shapeless mass of metal 
with one stamp of his heel, and strode 
away, swearing. 

But Menard would not quit. Setting 
every rule of his craft aside, he violated 
orders from “the man on the ground” and 
kept the power surging into the scorching 
motors. The tower was tipping faster, 
for the track was giving way, but still he 
held on. True, it had given only a little, 
but it would give more soon, and faster. 
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Latimer shouted frantically, waved his 
hands in imperative signals. 

“Quit, you fool!” he yelled. ‘“‘What’s 
the use of killing yourself? You can’t lift 
e ” 


Menard did not answer. It was as 
though he had not heard the shouting nor 
seen the swift-flung hand signals. 

“Oh, my God!’ Latimer exclaimed, at 
last, turning to the gang. “Run, one of 
you, and turn off the power! Hurry!” 

He swung away, bumped into the man 
who was running to obey his order, and 
was berating him for a clumsy bum when 
Menard’s whistle sounded from the crane- 
cab. Latimer turned back, glanced at the 
cranecab and then stared at the great 
steel plate to which Menard was 
pointing. 

Suddenly he thrust a hand toward it, 
pointing. Rhodes came running, one- 
step-and-a-bump, on his crooked legs. 

“She’s lifting!” he croaked. 

‘The men shouted, wordless, inarticu- 
late, but a mighty sound. Somebody 
found a whistle and blew like all pos- 
sessed, a long blast, the signal to ‘“‘hold 
it.” Rhodes flung both hands sidewise in 
confirmation of the order. 

With that, gravity, which had worked 
against them, became an ally. The great 
steel plate had been dragged the inch or so 
necessary for the weight of the crane 
tower to overbalance it. Now the wheels 
of the crane dropped back to the track 
with a thump and a bump, and the armor 
lifted correspondingly, scraping further 
along the deck as it did so. 


D. R. Lane 
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Underneath there was a still form. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Latimer. 
“He don’t seem much crushed.” 

Then he and Rhodes crawled beneath 
the steel and lifted out the boss. 

While the doctors cut and patched at 
Tim’s smashed framework, Menard sat 
on a bench in the hospital waiting room. 
Rhodes was there, too, stumping back and 
forth until the nurses eyed him with dis- 
favor; and Latimer, chewing Westover 
and wishing hospitals weren’t so sanitary. 
Menard was the most composed of the 
three. He didn’t twist his cap or fumble 
nervously at things, and there was a lift to 
his head that had not been there since the 
day he wrecked the Three Spot. 

It was Molly who brought them the 
news, a radiant Molly, wan but starry- 
eyed. She went straight to Menard and 
gave him both her hands. 

“You—you gave him back to me,” she 
said, laughing ,and crying in the same 
breath. 

“There, there,” Latimer said, patting 
her shoulder awkwardly. 

“Three—three brave men,” she went 
on. “Good friends—all. Such—good— 
friends. How can I—Latimer, how can I 
ever repay Menard?” 

“Tony’s been paid good already,” said 
Latimer. “He got his nerve back when he 
went up that ladder to get Tim out for 
you.” 

“You bet!” assented Menard, enthusi- 
astically. ‘One man saved for you, Miss 
Molly, and one man saved for me. I’m 
satished!” 


’ 
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the underground workings of the Simoon 
mine, ten miles from Deadwood, in a 
camp called Terry. I had ten thousand 
dollars of the syndicate’s money in my 
jeans to close an option, if everything 
looked good. Seems like fate had waited 
all this time to teach me the lesson that 
it’s unrighteous to gamble. Let me tell 
yuh right here and now that I’ve never 
gambled since. 

There was a game going on in the hotel, 
and somehow I felt called to set in one 
night. I didn’t have any money but that 
which belonged to the syndicate, but the 
game looked harmless, and anyway I 
rated myself a pretty good player. 

The hotel was a flimsily-built affair. 
You could pretty near kick a cat through 
the walls anywhere, and the rooms had 
about as much privacy as the floor of a 
convention hall. 

She was a dark and stormy night. The 
only light we had on the poker table was a 
kerosene lamp that smoked and smelled 
like a muck-raked trust. There was some 
pretty stiff betting after the first couple of 
hours, and I was fairly lucky. I was 
about a thousand dollars winner when 
this hand was dealt which I’m going to 
tell you about. 

I was sitting next to the dealer in a 
jack-pot. I picked up three aces and two 
kings, making me a full-house, and 
passed, for the purpose of giving some- 
body a taste of high life. The pot was 
opened by the hotel-keeper, who had sat 
in the game at the start, and was raised by 





Big Mitts 


(Continued from page 29) 


one of the others, a big mining man. It 
came up to me a cold five thousand 
dollars to draw cards. 

Now, an ace-full is a big hand. I 
couldn’t see how I was beaten. Thinks I, 
here’s a chance to double my capital. So 
with that I called the five thousand, and 
raised it six thousand, including the ten 
thousand of the syndicate’s money, and 
the thousand I had won. 

The hotel-keeper, whose eyes had sud- 
denly grown bright, starts taking off the 
rubber band which he had wrapped about 
the big roll of greenbacks behind his stack 
of chips. 

“T call, and raise—” he began, and then 
a funny thing happened. 

A thin stream of water drips from the 
ceiling, and landed right on the flame of 
our smoky lamp. 

Instantly the room was in total dark- 
ness. Being somewhat prudent, I grabs 
the money I had put in the pot, and 
shoves it in my pocket. 

Nobody knew what had happened, but 
there we were in the dark, with as pretty 
a jackpot as you’ve ever seen, and all un- 
decided. The situation was what you 
might call tense. A leaky roof, thinks I, 
but suddenly the hotel-keeper, who was 
going to call my big bet, lets out a yell and 
runs upstairs. 


In a minute he comes back, swearing 
horribly-like, and lights the lamp. The 
poker game was off, as after a period of 
darkness no poker hand is above sus- 
picion. Regretfully, the hotel-keeper 
showed us four tens. 

Four tens, against my ace-full! 
howdy! 

Right then and there I heaved a sigh 
like a man who has been sentenced to 
hang, and has been reprieved. Almost | 
could see the prison-bars before my eyes, 
when I thought of how close I came to 
losing the syndicate’s money and my posi- 
tion with it. 

What caused it? That’s where the 
casting-bread-upon-the-waters part of my 
story comes in. 

You see, when I gave Sam Lester those 
two silver dollars back in Butte, it 
started him on the uproad to fortune. 
He’s down here in Terry, going strong in 
the mining game. And he’s staying at 
this very hotel. 

In fact, his room was right above where 
we were playing poker. It so happened 
that right at the moment of our big play, 
he decides to wash up before going to bed. 
He’s so awkward with those big mitts of 
his—he’s got hands like hams, I’m telling 
yuh—that he splashes water all over the 
floor. And some drips through the leaky 
floor, on to our lamp. 

I haven’t played poker since that day. 
Maybe that’s why I’m better fixed than I 
used to be. Reckon it’s clearing up a bit, 
aint it? 


Boy, 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Quality— 


the biggest factor in economy 


Touring - $525 
Roadster - 525 
Coupe - 675 
Sedan - GES 
Chae! 425 
Track Chassis. 550 
ALL PRICES F.O.B. 


FLINT, MICH. 


The Coach 


‘695 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Fine quality built into an automobile makes 
it run well, wear well and look well for a 
long time. It keeps satisfaction high and 
operating costs low = When you can get 
fine quality at a low purchase price you 
have gained the highest degree of economy 
in the ownership of an automobile = 
Because Chevrolet represents the highest 
type of quality car at low cost it has been 
the choice of over two million people. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The Champion Borrower 


(Continucd 


realized. And when he plunged into the 
ne wly discove re -d Signal Hill fe ld near F OSs 
Angeles he paid such high prices for small 
leases and came in so late that low produc- 
tion and declining oil prices took the 
glitter off the expected profits and brought 
them down to a drab commercial basis. 

Practically all of the enormous sums 
poured into the mining and oil enterprises 
by Lewis were a total loss. On his own 
books he charged off, gave up as hopeless, 
sums totaling $4,905,000 between 1918 and 
1924. And when the receiver took charge 
he declined to put another cent into the 
surviving oil ventures. 

The principal method of financing his 
oil speculation was the Lewis Oil Produc- 
tion Contract. If you “invested” 
Lewis always assured his followers that 
they were taking NO RISK—a thousand 
dollars in one of these contracts, Lewis 
agreed to sell for your account enough 
bareels of oil at $1.37 a barrel to return 
your money within a year, plus a profit of 
13 cents a barrel. Should the oil price rise 
above $1.50 a barrel, you would receive an 
addition: il profit. Also, you would receive 

‘‘a permanent pro rata of a one -third un- 
divided beneficiary interest” in all his 
wildcat ventures. He didn’t have the oil 
he agreed to deliver and sell for you, but 
he hoped to get it. If he .n t get it, you 
took NO RISK because E. G. Lewis per- 
sonally owed you the money. 

California has what is known as the 
Blue Sky law, a statute designed to pro- 
hibit promoters from capitalizing the blue 
sky and selling it to the suckers for cash in 
the form of stock certificates. It is a 
stringent law with sharp teeth, and its 
administration prevented oil-promotion 
scandals similar to those which landed 
thirty or forty Texas oil swindlers, includ- 
ing Doc Cook of gum drop fame, in the 
penitentiary and cost the gullible public 
forty or fifty million dollars. The Cali- 
fornia Blue Sky commissioner watched the 
greasy petroleum fakirs with an eagle eye 
when the gushers of Signal Hill, Santa Fe 
Springs and other spectacular felds prom- 
ised easy picking, but he could not inter- 
fere with E. G. Lewis who was operating 
as an individual, borrowing on his straight 
camouflaged personal notes and who, 
therefore, was beyond the scope of the 
Corporation Commissioner’s authority. 


T seemed never to occur to the Lewis 

followers that under his system of pcr- 
sonal borrowings they lacked every form 
of protection thrown round the activities 
of corporations for the benefit of stock- 
holders and creditors. If a wildcat con- 
cern incorporated for a million should by 
good fortune strike a large gusher, only 
that million would share the profits, 
would get all the profits. Lewis, however, 
could sell a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of Production Contracts—if he 
could get buyers—and all of that hundred 
million would share in one-third of the 
prohts. He could borrow unlimited 
amounts on his personal notes; but at the 
same time he could and did mortgage all 
his personal holdings to the hilt, leaving 
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nothing for his personal unsecured 
creditors. 

Here is a partial list of the Lewis bor- 
rowings during the last-two years as dis- 


closed by his books of account: 


S°7 Preferred Mine Notes $1,567,000 
Finnegan Mine Notes.... 122,000 
Oil Production Contracts 3,884,000 
One-Year Maricopa Drilling Loan.. 767,000 
One-Year Transport Loan 118,000 


La Plata-Sunset Loan. . 84,000 
*Montana Oil-Lease Loan 58,000 
Montana 4-Months Loan 71,000 
Special 60-day Loan. $6,000 


Commonwealth Capit al an Notes. 450,000 
Regents Mercantile Corporation 
Notes 181.000 
*Balance outstanding from a total issue of 
$500,000 mosily converted into other loans. 


Together with unsecured claims of half 
a million, with other note liabilities and 
with the Palos Verdes borrowings, pres- 
ently to be discussed, these various issues 
aggregate over ten million dollars. Nor 
do they include the life subscriptions to 
Lewis’ /Ilustrated Review, subscriptions 
sold with a bonus of an almond tree or an 
interest in the output of certain oil wells. 
Strange as it may seem, Lewis was able to 
take in many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars with these life subscriptions which 
terminated and became a liability when 
the Review died. 


N the four years from 1918, Lewis tossed 

probably six million dollars of his 
followers’ money into dry holes of various 
sorts in various places. Not one of his 
mines returned a profit; outside of Signal 
Hill, his oil wells produced no oil. As a 
result of his continuous failure to deliver 
the goods, the responsiveness of his mailing 
list decreased. ‘The line of patter about 
the progress of the bit toward the oil 
sands, about the huge profits that were 
waiting, if a gusher should come in, beg: in 
to lose its pulling power. Once again 
Lewis was up against it. He had mort- 
gaged all his possessions; he was unable to 
pay the interest on the mortgages; he 
owed eight or nine million dollars for the 
expenditure of which he had nothing to 
show except an interest in the shrinking 
output of a few Signal Hill wells, a large 
number of dry holes in various states and 
the bitter memory of his ludicrous mining 
failure. But he was not down-hearted. 
One turn of the wheel might put him on 
top. So he cast about for a new wheel of 
fortune on which to wager some more of 
his followers’ money. 

Mexico appealed to him. He got out 
the preliminary broadside of a huge colon- 
ization scheme in the Yaqui valley, but 
the response was not satisfactory. Appar- 
ently his followers declined to send their 
across the border. 


money He dropped 
Mexico and launched his last sizable pro- 
motion, the audacious Palos Verdes 
scheme. 


Frank Vanderlip owned some 16,000 
acres of rolling hill land near the Pacific 
thirty miles from Los Angeles. Lewis 
proposed to buy the land for five million 
dollars cash and to sell almost the entire 
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tract before title had been taken through 
the instrumentality of so-called Under 
writing Notes. It was his plan to sell ; 

total of $35,000,000 worth of these notes 

in a short whirlwind campaign. There 
were to be two kinds of notes, convertibl 
and non-convertible. The convertibl 
notes were to be used in buying improved 
land at cost; the non-convertible note: 
were to own the balance of the land and 
divide the profits from its sale to the 
general public. In effect, of course, 
Lewis was financing the acquisition and 
improvement of the land and selling it be- 
fore he owned it, but his gift of plausible 
statement surrounded these notes with 
the rosy vapor of huge potential profits. 


EWIS had an option on the land—he 

had the detailed sales-plan worked 
out; everything was ready except the 
money for carrying out the campaign. 
Once more he resorted to his mailing list. 
Once more he presented to his followers 
“the opportunity of alifetime.” Fora loan 
secured by his fees and commissions on 
the promotion he first offered a bonus of 
50 per cent. The number of bites was dis- 
appointing, so he doubled the ante and 
offered a bonus of 100 per cent. It 
worked. Over a million dollars flowed 
into his coffers and out again. Within a 
few weeks he had created a sales organiza- 
tion that covered the country; he spent 
hundreds of thousands in advertising; he 
sent out millions of circulars. But he 
didn’t make the grade. 

The Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles had undertaken to 
act as trustee for the remittances of the 
note buyers. Under the trust indenture, 
the company was not obliged to go ahead 
with the scheme unless by January 1, 
1923, it had on hand in cash the full pur- 
chase price of $5,000,000 and bona fide 
subscriptions from financially responsible 
persons for $15,000,000. In February, 
1923, the trust company notified the note 
buyers that the terms of the indenture had 
not been fulfilled and that their money 
would be returned to them. In subse- 
quent litigation the trust company averred 
that, instead of five millions in cash, only 
two and a half millions had been paid in 
up to February 9, 1923; that the total 
subscriptions, claimed by Lewis to be 
$35,000,000, aggregated only $22,423,000 
and that of this amount only $5,000,000 
were bona fide under the terms of the 
trust agreement. The subscribers for 
$12,800,000 of the Underwriting Notes, 
for instance, had paid no cash at all and 
would pay nothing until 1925, according 
to the trust company. Contractors had 
applied for $5,000,000 worth of notes with 
the stipulation that they were to be paid 
for by deducting 20 per cent from pay- 
ments on contracts they might get. And 
Lewis himself had applied for $25,000,000 
in notes, paying no cash, but assigning his 
fees and commissions to be earned 

Once more Lewis had fallen down. 
Once more his grandiose conception had 
failed to materialize. Once again his fol- 
lowers had increased their collection of 
Lewis’s personal notes in exchange for 
legal tender to the tune of a million. And, 
as in St. Louis twelve years previously, he 
was attempting to satisfy his creditors 
through a merger scheme and a large 
stock issue when he was thrown into 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THINK there must be a whiff of 
tobacco in my blood. Fact is, I’m 
sure of it. My great-grandfather, 
a Vermont Irishman, went South 
in a wagon after the Revolution and 
he raised the first tobacco that was raised 
for export in what is now called The Black 
Patch of West Kentucky and West Ten- 
Wise old Yank, he cured and 
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treated the heavy dark weed after crude 
processes of his own devising, loaded it on 
keelboats, floated it down the Cumberland 
to the Ohio, down the Ohio to the Missis- 
sippiand down the Mississippi to the Gulf, 
where he trans-shipped to sailing vessels 
and sent his cargoes out to the Gold Coast 
of Africa to be bartered off for ivory and 
gold dust. I understand that, dealing 
with black tribesmen, he rarely got the 
worst of adeal. Forifhe was an Irishman, 
he also was a New Englander. He laid the 
sills for a substantial fortune. 


His son, my grandfather, was a planter, 
a factor, a re-handler of tobacco; and on 
the side a merchant and a banker and a 
steam-boatman. His small fleet of stern- 
wheelers, manned by crews of his slaves 
and mostly captained by his own kinsmen, 
carried tobacco of his growing and his 
neighbors’ growing to the city markets 
of the Southwest. 


For his day he was a rich man until 
the Civil War came along and smashed 
him up. For he had bought Confederate 
bonds and had financed a battery of Con- 
federate artillery. 
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His son, my father, followed in the foot- 
steps of his people. He was a warehouse- 


man. Later he was a buyer for foreign 
governments and for domestic contractors 
too. He was accounted one of the best 
judges of types and grades in the district. 
He smoked incessantly and he chewed 
frequently. 

His son, meaning me, grew up with the 
smell of tobacco leaf in his young nose, 
with the jargon of its business in his ears. 
We lived on a tobacco street in a tobacco 
town. There was a stemmery on the cor- 
ner above uS, a snuff factory and a cigar- 
maker’s shop down the road and a whole 
row of warehouses farther along. In the 
season, the fat hogsheads blocked the nar- 
row sidewalks. I absorbed the romance of 
the industry—for it is one of the most 
romantic of industries—along with my 
hot biscuits and New Orleans molasses. 
In four generations, I was the first of the 
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The best smokes he ever had were 


“Sweet Caps” 
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No. 1 
of a series of talks on 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 


By 


Irvin §. Cobb 


first-born males of my breed to stray from 
the ancestral pathway. 

And now, in a way of speaking, ’m 
back again in the family line. I have 
taken on the job of doing a series of 
signed advertisements of which this is the 
introductory one. 
sitions to turn out advertisements for 
various manufactured products because I 
feel I merely would be a hired hand, ex- 
ploiting this, that or the other thing for 
so much a word. But I reached for this 
opportunity. I knew I could put my 
heart in it—could with sincerity endorse 
the article I was praising. 

From time to time in this space, I’m go- 
ing to write about Sweet Caporal Ciga- 
rettes. The first cigarette I ever smoked 
was a Sweet Caporal. That must be all of 
thirty-five years ago. Even that far back 
Sweet Caporals had been on the market a 
good long while. Commercially speaking, 
the Sweet Caporal Cigarette was born in 
November 1878 
—roughly forty- ; a 
seven years ago. i 
Any product— } 


cigarette or 


I have declined propo- 







what you please 
—which stands 
the tests of time 
and competition and shifting popular 
taste for nearly half a century and holds 
its own and steadily grows in favor is 
bound to have merits. It just naturally 
has to have ’em. It shall be my task to 
try to explain a few facts about these 


merits. 


Thank you. 
P.S. 1 awrite one of these articles every once 
in awhile. Watch for the next. 
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No Garrets for 
These Artists 


HE city artist of fiction lives in a 
gloomy garret. ‘The live young 
painters who flock to the South- 
west for their inspiration live in 
their own little mud houses, the garret 
interpreted in terms of New Mexico’s 
far-famed ‘‘sun, silence and adobe.” 
The colorful and exceptionally “paint- 
able” adobe which figures in the fore- 
ground of many southwestern landscapes 
is the actual medium of construction of 
the majority of studio homes in Santa Fe, 
where a sizable colony of artists has lo- 
cated. These are built in the primitive 

















anne eongcne of an a oigioenoe and Young painters who flock to the Southwest for inspiration live in their own sun-baked 
material as indigenous to the country as : : . . . 
rossibl 8 y mud houses. Here is a studio with pretentions—an upstairs anda 
Ss e. 4 ; 
balcony with hand-carved rail 


Some of the artists purchase from a 
native a crumbling old adobe house, put : 
a foundation under it and a roof over it, tt an 
replaster it with mud, paint the window 
frames blue and move in. Others start 
from the ground up, manufacturing their 
adobe bricks from the clay excavated for 
the cellar, and incorporating as many 
modern conveniences and as much decor- 
ative detail as their taste and purse per- 
mit. 

On the crest of the climbing Camino 
del Monte Sol, facing the snow-rimmed 
Sangre de Cristo range, stands a row of 
bizarre little adobe houses, each conspicu- 
ous by its northern studio window. ‘The 
colony is known as the “Cinco Pintores,” 
from the original group of five young 
painters who established it. “The houses 
are occupied variously by _ painters, 
writers and seasonal residents who enjoy 
the artistic atmosphere on the hill. 

There is nothing of conventionality 
about these sun-baked substitutes for 

garrets or the people who live in them. 
Each artist built to express his own indi- 
viduality. If it pleased one to lop an ear 
off all his doors and windows, or to model 
cubistic forms of adobe against his facade, 
it was quite agreeable to his fellows. After 
struggling with the sordid intricacies of 
pipes and drains of the plumber’s tempera, 
he could free his artistic spirit by carving 
on the slab door of his bathroom some fan- 
tastic design which would lend interest 
to the studio into which of necessity it 
must open. 

Choosing a site partly for the view and 
partly for being safely out of the high- 
rent and city-tax districts, the Cinco 
Pintores set about building themselves 
workshops and homes with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of borrowed money. 
They engaged native laborers to make the 
adobe bricks ‘‘on location” and lent their 
own assistance in building the walls. One Artistic temperament evidently inspired the facade embellishments of this 
s alvaged brick-bats from the state peni- Santa Fe studio. No such freedom among a city's grimy chimney-pots! 














Scrub juniper and pifion provide the landscaping. The “Cinco Pintores” colony 
just naturally went where the site was high and the taxes low 
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tentiary yard for his walls, plastering 
them over with genuine adobe as a 
camouflage. They bargained at lumber 
yards for imperfect boards which would 
well enough serve their simple construc- 
tion purposes. They did their own car- 
pentering, painting, plumbing and elec- 
tric wiring. Some built their own furni- 
ture, sturdy and plain, or carved with 
novel embellishments. 

Only the very essential rooms are in- 
cluded in the little houses. A studio 
which also serves as a living-room 1s 
necessarily of fair size. One tiny bed- 
room, a kitchenette and a bath usually 
comprise the remainder. One or two 
studios include shelter for an automobile, 
but most artist’s cars must cuddle as 
comfortably as they can on the lee side 
of the houses. 

The mud studios are all of the flat- 
roofed construction used by the Indians 
and Mexicans since earliest times. Vigas 
of rough-hewn logs support the roof and 
extend through the walls, casting their 
irregular shadows down the adobe-plas- 
tered surface. A broken line in the fire 
wall, suggestive of the terraced houses of 
the pueblos, is seen in two of the studios. 
The exposed ceiling beams, adobe fire- 
places huddled in the corners of the liv- 
ing-rooms, and Indian blankets used as 
rugs make appropriate interiors. The 
walls are white-washed or mud-plastered 
as on the outside, and the window and 
door trim is painted in bright hues after 
the native fashion. 

An adobe wall with picturesque gates 
is making its way down the row of studios, 
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The artist's garret interpreted in “sun, silence and adobe” 


slowly to be sure, for walls cost almost as 
Clumps of 
juniper and pinon, which inhabited the 


much as houses themselves. 


hill before the artists came, form a natural 
landscaping in the glistening sand round 


the studios. Loutse LowsBer Cassipy. 





Water Gardens 
on City Lots 


WNERS of homes on city lots do 

not always realize the possibilities 

of water gardens in restricted 

spaces. A beautiful water garden 
adds much to the attractiveness of the 
home site and is a good investment aside 
from the pleasure to be derived from it. 
There is fascination in a pond filled with 
lovely exotic blooms such as no other 
garden feature possesses. 

First, the pool should be constructed in 
harmony with the architecture of the 
house. If one doubts his own ability to 
decide upon a harmonious form or type, it 
is better to consult a landscape architect 
or one who makes a business of building 
water gardens. It is conceded that the 
stucco house and bungalow now so 
popular in California demand the con- 
crete water garden rather than one 
built of rocks. These concrete water gar- 
dens may be of any form suited to the 
house and landscape. A woodsy pool of 
concrete backed by sub-tropical plants is 
very effective in a low place or ravine in a 
rear yard. It converts a blemish on the 
iehiceas into an artistic triumph. 

The pool or water garden should be so 
placed that it will be exposed entirely to 
the sun. The depth of the pool should be 
about two feet. A good garden soil mixed 
with about one-fifth well-rotted cow 
manure should be spread over the floor to 
a depth of twelve inches and this should 





A charming pool, outlined with brick, that lends loveliness to a city garden 


be covered with one inch of sand. Many 
gardeners think it better to use boxes for 
planting, making them two by two feet 
square and one foot deep, planting one 
lily bulb in each box. The lily tubers 
should be planted so that only the crown 
is exposed while the lotus tuber should be 
placed about four inches under the soil. 
When it comes to choosing the lilies or 
lotus to stock the pool there are so many 
wonderful varieties of beautiful flowers 
that one is at a loss to know which to 


select. There are hardy varieties that 
withstand the cold, and the tender sub- 
tropical lilies which well repay with their 
beauty the care they require. There are 
the flowe rs that open at daybreak, those 
that open in the sunshine and those that 
open only during the night hours, making 
a beautiful picture on a moonlight night. 
Then there is the difference in the length 
of stem according to the variety. Some 
float on the water and others have long 
stems that hold the blossoms two feet or 
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—and now I tse 





BAKING POWDER 





CALUMET 


“My bakings used to be 
a matter of ‘hit or miss’; 
sometimes they were suc- 
cessful—then again a total 
failure, no matter how hard 
I tried. But that was before 
a friend persuaded me to try 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


Now I know what to ex- 
pect every time — perfectly 
raised, uniformly baked 
foods and bake day is really 
a delight.” 


Baking Powder plays an 
important part in the success 
of your baking. American 
housewives all realize this. 
They have found by experi- 
ence that a better leavener 
cannot be made—that for 
nutritious and wholesome 
foods it has no equal. 
EVERY INGREDIENT USED 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


MOT mane By A TRUST 


(ALUM 
; = . 


FOR CALUMET 








| gather choice varieties from 
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A pool conforming in every detail to the Spanish architecture of the home 
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more above the water. [> 
Also to consider is the 
matter of size of blossom 


and color. Blooms range 
in size from two inches up 
to fourteen inches in diame- 
ter, depending on the 
variety. As to color, one can 
have ariot of color or any 
effect that one may desire. 
Beautiful lilies are to be 
had in white, pink, rose 
pink, red, yellow, apricot, 
light blue, deep blue, purple, 
all of these colors in ex- 
quisite shades. It 1s advis- 
able to secure a catalogue 
from one or more firms 
making a business of grow- 
ing water lilies to stock 
pools, for these firms usually 








the ends of the earth and 
their catalogue gives a 
complete description of the 
marvelously beautiful types 
obtainable. 

After a water garden is 
built and stocked it really 
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demands one or more con- 
crete seats pleasingly placed 
nearby from which one can 
absorb the beauty of the picture. A 
lovely water garden in a setting of sub- 
tropical foliage lends distinction and 


A concreted pool of unusual design 


charm to a home to be had in no other 
way. It well repays the cost and care 
expended. Estetia M. Pace. 


An Abandoned Homestead 


The deer graze now where our gay garden grew, 

And drink their fill from springs where I drank mine; 
Wild mustard, weeds and dusty grass hold sway 

On land once carpeted with flower and vine. 





The little cabin that to us was home 
Is empty, lonely, on the quiet hill; 
The picket fence that closed the cabin round 
Is weather-worn, but staunchly guards it still. 


The orchard trees we set with careful hands 
Are struggling for their lives, and some have perished; 
Their fruitful promises all unfulfilled, 
They died as did those happy hopes we cherished. 
And yet we builded better than we knew; 
Our memories of this place will always stay 
"Tis better to have known and lost a home 
Than be a wanderer all the long, long way. 


—Adelia Prudden. 
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MY 


DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


he the Bungalow ~ the 
Pretentious. Home~ the 
CMonumental Structure- 


Glance at the names of owners, architects and 
builders who were responsible for the beauti- 
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chose Russwin Hardware — as have thousands 
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of others who demand of their hardware that 
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appropriate design, that rugged quality and that 
“trouble-free” service which the name Russwin 








has symbolized for nearly a hundred years. 
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The 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 








The Eyes of the Home 


INDOWS serve the double 

purpose of admitting light and 

presenting a moving picture 

altering with seasonal changes, 
and with many slight variations in light 
and shade. They are significant for 
this view that they offer, as well as for 
the placing in the wall space of the room. 
If the view is one of such great beauty 
that the window has been constructed so 
that it may be seen and enjoyed, the 
window itself should attract as little atten- 
tion as is possible, the glass should be 
clear, the panes large and the shades and 
curtains subdued in coloring, acting only 
as a frame to the distant landscape. 

If the windows give on city streets, 
where even the constant change and 
movement may become 
monotonous, the decorative 
feature may be emphasized 
to a greater extent, often 
giving the key to the entire 
color harmony of the room. 

A new and beautiful effect 
may often be given a room 
through a change in the cur- 
tains alone. For this reason, 
before any refurnishing is 
done, careful consideration 
should be given to the win- 
dows and their decoration. 
A complete transformation 
can often be made at small 
expense. After this has been 
accomplished, ifother changes 
are necessary to give the 
room an appearance of 
beauty, it is a simple matter to bring it 
into harmony with the fresh decorations 
aS a Stz irting point. 

The points to be given careful thought 
in selecting and planning window hang- 
ings are the size and shape of the windows 
and their position in the wall space with 
regard to the room within and the outside 
appearance, the charactér and amount of 
light that they admit, the color of the 
walls, the size of the room and the kind of 
rugs and furnishings with which they 
must harmonize; for, after all, it 1s har- 
mony which gives a pleasing, restful 
effect and makes the home a pleasant 
place for entertaining, or a quiet retreat 
from the busy outside world. 

The personality of the home also influ- 
ences the type of curtain to be hung. If 
the house is elaborate throughout, the 
windows should match in general char- 
acter. In a room with a very dark plain 
rug and gay painted furniture, window 
decorations of a bold design, oddly pat- 
terned chintzes, hand blocked fabrics, or 


stenciled materials are appropriate, while 
in a house of a more simple type plain 
white shades and Swiss curtains are de- 
lightful. Where the wall decorations are 
strongly patterned, plain curtains will 
create a restful atmosphere. If the walls 
are in one tone, there is life and warmth in 
sprightly patterned curtains. A room of 
large proportions can be drawn in to a 
more livable size by hangings of a large, 
bold design, while a small room gains size 
from curtains with a small pattern. If 
windows are too high to balance the pro- 
portions of the room, they can be made 
lower in effect by the aid of a frill 
valance of material sufficiently heavy to 
cut off the light over a portion of the 
window space. 





COURTESY OF THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO. 
In this arrangement, shades, curtains and draperies form a 


harmonious decoration for the living-room 


In the case of a broad wall space broken 
by only one small or narrow window, this 
can be broadened within by hanging cur- 
tains over the wall at the sides that do not 
cover the window itself. A window that 
is too low can be lengthened by hanging a 
valance well above the frame of the win- 
dow. A valance is a straight strip of 
material made with a heading and either 
shirred or plaited to hang from a rod or 
valance board running horizontally above 
the window. It should always be hung 
well out beyond the side draperies. When 
curtains are used to effect a change in the 
shape of the window, they must, of course, 
be made from material heavy enough to 
conceal entirely the wall beneath, so that 
the pleasing illusion is complete and satis- 
fying to the eye. 

Another important factor in window 
decoration, because of its direct bearing on 
health and comfort, is light. By a careful 
selection of shades and draperies, the light 
of each room can be controlled to increase 
beauty and comfort. 


When the light is poor because the win- 
dows are either too few or too small, or on 
the northern exposure, or overcast by an- 
other building, it is wise to use light, 
transparent draperies, light-colored shades 
and hangings of brightly colored thin 
material. 

If the light is strong enough to produce 
an uncomfortable glare, heavy draperies 
will reduce this somewhat. Double curtains 
at the windows are effective, but greatest 
reliance can be placed on the relief 
afforded by shades of a good quality. 

Glass curtains hanging between the 
shade and the window next to the glass 
itself, as the name implies, can not be over- 
looked in considering window decoration. 

They may be of scrim, marquisette, 
dress voile or the newer 
gauze which comes for just 
this purpose. Two  thick- 
nesses of material of different 
colors will give a charming 
iridescent effect through 
which a much softened light 
is admitted. Because these 
curtains become a part of the 
outward appearance of the 
house they should be uniform 
throughout or nearly so, 
which is difficult to accom- 
plish and still get a pleasing 
and necessary variation with- 
in. For this reason many 
so-called glass curtains are 
now hung between the shades 
and the room, allowing the 
shade to play its part in the 
exterior picture which it fulfils most 
effectively. 

At this point it may be well to say that, 
for this exterior harmony, the shade 
should be about the color of the house 
itself or possibly a little lighter in tone. 
If this color does not harmonize with the 
interior decoration, a duplex shade of two 
colors may be used, or two separate shades 
of different colors, which frequently gives 
a very smart and luxurious effect. 

In selecting curtain materials it is wise 
to insist that they be hung against the 
light before buying. It is a safe rule that 
the simpler the curtain is, the better the 
effect. The folds should be hung straight 
down to get the soft, pure grace and 
beauty of line. A curtain exposed to view 
at the top should have a heading of at 
least an inch. 

An English practise that is being well 
received here is that of curtains in tiers, 
two or even three to a window, so that the 
light can be admitted at the most desir- 
able point. Artists realize the importance 
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of this but the average person is inclined 
to overlook it. Light that comes from too 
low or too high a point throws unbecoming 
shadows on the face, while a more direct 
light brings out the flesh tints, the color in 
eves and hair and is generally kinder and 
less revealing. 

In considering shades for the windows, 
there is one angle which will bear some 
emphasis that is totally unrelated to 
decoration. Society has definitely estab- 
lished and protected the privacy of the 
house from the earliest days. These four 

alls were sanctuary, and here the dear 
intimate and human affairs of the family 
were safe from prying eyes. A decent 
reticence today demands this same pro- 
tection from the gaze of casual strangers. 
Modern po he except in houses of 
certain types, has banished blinds, but 
even where these exist they are merely an 
outer appurtenance, neither quickly nor 

conveniently opened or closed. A shade, 
slit of durability, weight and quality 
that is sufficient to give the desired pro- 
tection 1s the defense of personal privacy 
so necessary to self-respect and dignity. 
In this regard the shade 1s the most im- 
portant part of window equipment, and 
should be of a quality proportionate to its 
relation to the life of the family. 

Shades are a noticeable feature of all 
windows, and should be selected to play 
their part in making the windows beauti- 
ful from without as well as inside the 
house. As the foundation of window 
decoration, the shade should be free from 
cracks or pin holes, it should be of such a 
quality as to admit the right degree of 
lieht, should hang straight and smooth 
and be easily lowered and raised. In 

very house there are a few windows 
ee shades are used that do not require 

curtains, and others where curtains hang 
at the sides of the window only. Here, 
especially, the shades enter boldly into the 
decorative scheme and must be well 
chosen. 

When the window is hung with artistic 
and carefully planned draperies it is more 
than ever important to have the shades 
harmonize in color and quality with the 
curtains. 

Shades are now obtainable in warm and 
lovely colors that are also of excellent 
quality. They are made to stand the 
attack of the sun and keep their color 
under ordinary weather conditions. They 
will also stand up well under the occa- 
sional severe tests of sudden storms and 
open windows, for the rain does not spot 
the modern well-made shade. Be sure, in 
buying, that you are getting material that 
is tightly woven rather than filled, for this 
quality gives durability and smoothness 
together with a good appearance. 

Shades now come in all the lovely soft 
colorings, harmonizing with any color 
scheme that may be selected for window 
decoration. A dark or stone gray shade 
against the panes, partially covered by 
curtains of white net or scrim, with over- 
hangings of cretonne with a gray back- 
ground and a design in rose or old blue 
makes an attractive color scheme, while a 
light ivory shade with white curtains and 
draperies of yellow or ivory splashed with 
vellow poppies will brighten a north 
room. Shades in a darker ivory tint har- 
monize well with curtains of gold, brown 
or a certain shade of yellowish green, all 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Improved Chamberlin Design 


Protects Casement Windows 
ap out Rain, Dust, Soot 


i 
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CYT MORTON RRM 


ROOT BLE 








Note how Chamberlin equipment seals 
vulnerable points of casement window 

-preventing entrance of drenching 
rain or clouds of dust. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips are available 
in special design for every type of casement 
window. Whether your casements are of the 
single or double type, opening either in or out, 
Chamberlin equipment effectually prevents in- 
leakage of rain, dust or soot at vital points. 
Warping and sticking is eliminated. Costly fur- 
nishings, drapes and decorations are protected 
from dirt and depreciation. More than 20,000,- 
000 doors and windows are Chamberlin-equipped. 


CHAMBERLI 





METAL WEATHER STR 
INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 





and Inside Door Bottoms 


Just Send the Coupon 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms enable | hambaatia Metal Weather Strip Co. 
you to admit fresh air to any part of the | 1660 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
house while sealing all other parts against I wale = - be covering the cost of 
: installing (check whic 
draughts. Thus when See sleep with ore ! Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms 
window, the other part of the house is not | Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips In my 
chilled. Inexpensive to install, separately Home. ___ Office Bldg. Church Number of 
or in conjunction with Chamberlin Metal , Windows. ---Number of Doors 
Weather Strips. I 
Name 
CHAMBERLIN 
I Address 
D Y ! 
Metal Weather Strip Co. ; . 
. - | City and State 
Detroit, Mich. [ae are 











This group of accessories shows accompaniments for 
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several courses of the holiday dinner 


Variations to the Holiday Dinner 


LTHOUGH the menu for the holt- 
day dinner is somewhat limited by 
tradition to the familiar and deli- 
cious “turkey and c anberry sauce’ 

or a similar substitute, there are many 
appetizing and original accessories which 
turn the annual feast from dangerous 
repetition into a more spirited adventure. 

To begin with, the appetizers offer 
opportunities that have distinct and pt- 
quant qualities. At this season the shell- 
hsh are all at their best and may be served 
hot or cold. The appetizer should be on 
the table when dinner is announced. ‘The 
portions should be small, as this course 1s 
intended to stimulate the appetite, not to 
satisfy it. Fruit cocktails are most suc- 
cessful when combining a sweet and a tart 
fruit. 

There are many accompaniments for 
the soup course that add to its interest. 
Crisped crackers, cheese sticks or pulled 
bread may be passed, or croutons, force- 
meat balls, noodles or custard squares 
placed in the soup itself. Grated Par- 
mesan cheese is passed with many varie- 
ties of soup, and a spoonful sprinkled over 
each portion. A little whipped cream or 


beaten egg white added to each plate of 


cream soup protects it against the forma- 
tion of a skin over the surface. 

To make a glaze for the skin of the holi- 
day bird, boil a quart of consomme until 
only one cup remains, or add a half table- 
spoon of gelatine softened in four table- 
spoons of water to a cup of stock, dissolve 
over hot water and apply to the game or 
poultry. 

There are many garnishes for salads 
which add to their attraction and flavor. 
Strips of pimiento, a slice of lemon 
sprinkled with paprika, chopped chives, 


mint or parsley are all excellent. Bar-le- 
duc, guava or currant jelly may be served 
in addition to crackers and cheese, or 
sandwiches with any salad_pre- 
pared with French dressing. 

\ marinade made by mixing oil, lemon 
juice, onion juice and salt is used to give 
additional flavor to salads. The ingredi- 
ents may stand in this an hour or so 
before using. When several ingredients 
are combined it is wise to marinate them 
separately. 

Salt has been a necessity in the diet 
since Old Testament days and before, the 
lack of it has stirred men to revolt, and 
eovernments to totter. Its story contains 
lege nd, drama and romance, but it re- 
mains for modern times to use salt, which 
every dish, cooked or uncooked contains, 
as a medium to prevent disease. lodized 
salt carries iodine to the system and 
guards against the goiter that develops 
when this element is absent. This may be 
used in cooking as well as on the table, it 
is absolutely tasteless and proves an inter- 
esting means of safeguarding the health. 

A chapon or small piece of bread rubbed 
with garlic P1VeS delicious flavor to the 
salad ingredients. 

As an hors d’oeuvre or with salad 
Roquefort celery sticks add interest to the 
Wash celery hearts and crisp in 
cold salt water. Mix Roquefort cheese 
with sweet cream to soften well. Dry the 
celery stalks and pack with the cheese. 
Chill and serve on a celery dish in a folded 
napkin. 


cheese 


course. 


Oyster Cocktail 

3 tablespoons 
tomato catchup 

| teaspoon salt 


30 medium oysters 

2 teaspoons prepared 
horseradish 

2 tablespoons vinegar 


t tablespoons lemon 14 teaspoon tabasco 
Juice 
Where fresh oysters are obtainable, 

they are usually served on the half shell, 

on a plate of crushed ice, round a small 
glass holding the cocktail mixture. When 
it is not possible to get the oysters in the 
shell, cocktails may be served in ice sheils 
made for this purpose, or in cases made 
from green pepper shells, in halves of 
grapefruit, or in large claret glasses. Put 
five medium oysters in each glass and 
pour the dressing over them. To make 
the dressing, mix horseradish, tomato 
catchup and vinegar, lemon juice and 
tabasco sauce, and salt thoroughly. Both 
oysters and dressing should be very cold. 


sauce 


Grapefruit Cup 

14 cup seeded and 
quartered grapes 

1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 


3 grapefruit 
6 Maraschino 
cherries shredded 
6 tablespoons sugar 
Peel the grapefruit and remove the sec- 
tions, cutting each one in thirds; add the 
sugar, grapes and lemon juice and let 
stand, covered, one hour in a cold place to 
ripen. Pour into frappe glasses and gar- 
nish with shredded cherries. 


Hot Oyster Canapes 

2 dozen oysters cut 
in halves 

2 tablespoons minced 


114 cups cream 
4 tablespoons fine, 
soft bread crumbs 


114 tablespoons peppers 
butter 34 cup quartered 
Few grains red mushrooms 
pepper Toast rounds 


Few grains nutmeg 

Melt the butter, add the mushrooms 
and peppers and saute until softened. 
Add the cream, crumbs and seasonings, 
and, when hot, the oysters. Stir until the 
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edges begin to curl, then serve on well 


buttered toast rounds. 


Tomato Blocks 


1, cup thick tomato 
paste 
2 cog whites 


Select the most solid portions of a can 
of tomatoes, or use firm, fresh ones. 
until soft, press through a sieve, then re- 
turn to the fire and simmer until the mix- 
ture 1s reduced to a thick paste. ‘lo one- 
half cup of this paste add the whites of 
eges, slightly beaten, salt and paprika. A 
little tabasco sauce may be added, if liked. 
Pour this mixture into a shallow pan or 
earthenware pie plate, place in hot water 
and bake in the oven until firm. 
cold, cut in fancy shapes and serve several 
blocks in each portion of soup. “These are 


1 teaspoon salt 
Paprika 
Tabasco sauce 


especially good in plain consomme. 


Potato and Walnut Stuffing 


3 cups fresh mashed 
potato 

1 onion grated 

3; cup walnut meats 

14 teaspoon pepper 

1!4 teaspoon salt 


Mix in the order given and use at once. 


1 teaspoon poultry 
seasoning 

1 tablespoon butter 

14 cup milk 


1 egg 


Prune Stuffing 


cup unsweetened 
cooked prunes cut 
into bits 

| cup English wal- 
nuts or hickory 
nuts 

2 cups soft bread 
crumbs 

| teaspoon salt 

| tablespoon onion, 
minced fine 


lg teaspoon pepper 

Boiling water to 
moisten 

14 teaspoon curry 
powder 

14 teaspoon savory 

14 teaspoon thyme 

14 teaspoon mar- 
joram 

2 tablespoons butter 
melted 


Mix the ingredients in the order given, 
making the dressing rather moist. 


Giblet Gravy 


Giblets and neck of 
fowl 


2 tablespoons flour 


2 tablespoons 
chicken fat 
Salt and pepper 


Place the giblets, heart and gizzard and 
the neck in a saucepan, and cover them 


with cold water. 


Simmer slowly and 


when tender remove meat from the neck, 
and chop fine with the giblets, saving the 


water in which they 


were cooked. Heat 


the fat on top of the stove and when it ts 


hot, stir in the flour. 


Cook two minutes, 


then add one cup of the stock left from 


cooking the giblets, pouring it in gradu- 
ally so as not to thin the gravy too much. 
Lastly, put in the chopped giblets, and 


season to taste. 


Cumberland Sauce for Duck 


Juice and rind 2 
oranges 

2 tablespoons melted 
currant jelly 


1 cup powd 


Juice and rind 1 
lemon 

1 tablespoon grated 
horseradish 


red sugar 


Mix together the orange and lemon 
juice and grated rind; add the currant 
jelly, the powdered sugar and then the 


grated horseradish. 
then heat and serve. 


Beat thoroughly, 


Mint Jelly 


1 peck apples 
Bunch mint leaves 


Sugar 
Green coloring 


Cut up the apples, first washing and 


removing the blossom end. 
Just cover with cold water and 


or core. 


Do not pare 


boilto a mush. Drain through a jelly bag 


and allow to stand overnight. 
measure the juice and bring to the boiling 


Next day 


Heat 


When 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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personal service of-Mrs De Yra 


THE WEST’S FOREMOST AUTHORITY ON HOME COCKERY 


Maybe you've heard her over KPO, San Fran- 
cisco. Perhaps you have her cook book—over a 
hundred thousand women do. Surely you have 
seen her articles in the newspapers or magazines. 

Rated among America’s leading cooking au- 
thorities, Mrs. Belle De Graf is best acquainted 
with the special cooking problems of women in 
the West. Because of that, and because she loves 
to help other women in a friendly way, we have 
chosen her to direct our new Home Service Bureau. 

What the Sperry Home Service Bureau will do 
The Home Service Bureau will help you in your 
baking—will tell you how to do it easier and 
better with Master Recipes. It’s the new way, 
you know. You learn a simple Master Recipe 
and, with a few variations of it, make from four 
to a dozen different food delights! 

Menus? Mrs. De Graf will give you a fine 
one for any occasion—or help you give new in- 
terest to your everyday ones. If you're plan- 
ning a party, Mrs. De Graf will help you work 
out every detail for its success. 

To get Mrs. De Graf’s personal service 
Watch for the Sperry Home Service Bureau 
pages in later issues of this magazine. 

Write to Mrs. De Graf. Ask her any ques- 
tion on cooking that puzzles you. You will get a 
personal, helpful reply. 

This service is for you, whether you use 
Sperry products or not. We invite you to test 
it with a request today. Address Mrs. De Graf 
at the Sperry Flour Co., 141 California St., San 
Francisco, marking your envelope, Home Service 
Bureau, Dept. 1211-B. 








Let’s talk it over 
Perhaps you've been hav- 
ing “troubles” with pie 
crusts. They won't bake 
Maybe 


the way 


tender and flaky. 
it’s your recipe, 
you put it together, or 
your stove. But you don’t 
know. Let’s talk it over. 

You're wondering how 
to save time in all the bak- 
ing you have to do. Would 
the Sperry Master Re- 
cipes help? Let's talk it 
over. 

You're planning a din- 
ner, a luncheon for the 
club, or a party for Sonny's 
birthday, and you want 
some surprises. Let's talk 
it over. 

Just write me. Give 
me your problem in detail. 
I'll do my level best to 
help you, and Sperry has 
given me everything to 
help me help you—test 
kitchen, stenographer and 
all. Do write me. You 
incur no obligation. I am 


at your service. 


Jill Ofek, 





SPERRY HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


Mrs. Belle De Graf, Director 
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New! 





Chocolate 


IN~BETWEEN 


Not a biscuit nor a cookie, but 
something in-between! That’s why 
the woman who made this Ghirar- 
delli discovery christened them 
Chocolate “In-Between” Biscuits. 

Drop biscuits and chocolate 
cookiesyouhavemademanytimes, 
but here is something new. Richer 
than ordinary drop biscuits but 
not quite so rich as cookies. And 
made jiffy-quick—thanks to time- 
saving, instant-ready Ghirardelli’ s! 


Try the recipe atthe right - 


[ey 

—gsee what a quick fowontte mY sARDELy, UY 
ate : 
FIND [Son 


these“in-betweens’ will be 
at tea or supper or in-be- 
tween times. 

Everything you need 


in cocoa and chocolate 
—allin one! 





Biscuits 


2 minutes to mix 
—that’s all! 


Ne 


cups flour 


>a 


teaspoons baking 
powder 
14 cup Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate 
1g cup sugar 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 
14 teaspoon cinnamon 


RB oS 


{ 
34 teaspoon salt 

2 24 cup water 

14 cupmelted shortening 
14 cup raisins 

14 cup chopped nuts 


Mix and sift dry ingredi- 
ents, add water, shorten- 
_ ing,raisinsand nuts. Drop 
by the teaspoonful on a 
greased pan and bake 15 
or 20 minutes in a rather 
hot oven (about 400° F) 
This recipe will make a- 
bout 30 small biscuits. 


PHrRIRAR DEL LSS 


Ground Chocolate 


Mail this coupon for recipe book free! 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 


Please send me, free, your latest r 
OTE SE ee 


Address ____ 


905 North Point Street, San Francisco. 


ecipe book. 








point. Boil i for twenty minutes, 
skimming frequently. Allow three- 
fourths measure of sugar to the original 
measure of juice, heat and add to the 
juice. Again bring to the boiling point, 
and boil five minutes. Wash the mint and 
bruise some of the leaves slightly. Hold 
mint in hand and pass it through and 
through the apple syrup, until the mint 
flavor is obtained. This process takes the 
last three minutes of the cooking. Add a 
bit of vegetable green coloring paste. 
Pour into sterilized glasses and allow to 
set thoroughly before covering with 
parafhn. 


Cranberry Conserve 
2 quarts cranberries 
1 cup raisins 
2 oranges 
2 lemons 


6 cups sugar 
1g pound walnut 
meats 


Combine the grated rind and juice of 
the oranges and lemon with the other in- 
gredients and cook until the mixture is 
thick and clear. Break the nuts into 
small pieces, add them to the cooked mix- 
ture, then pour it into hot, clean glasses 
and seal. ‘This is an excellent relish with 


fowl. 


Cheese Straws 

Use any left-over plain or puff paste. 
Roll out to one-quarter inch in thickness, 
sprinkle one-half of it with grated cheese. 
Fold over the other half and roll out 
again. Sprinkle with cheese and proceed 
as before; repeat three times. Cut into 
very narrow strips and bake in a quick 
oven. If the pan is placed on the top 
shelf of the oven, a very few minutes are 
required for the baking, and the straws 
will be crisp. 


Mince Meat 
2 pounds lean beef 1 nutmeg 
1 pound chopped 14 teaspoon ground 
suet mace 

4 pounds tart apples 2 oranges 

3 pounds sugar 2 lemons 

3 pounds currants 14 pound citron 

2 pounds raisins 1 tablespoon salt 


Stew the beef in a very little water 
until quite tender, cool and chop as fine as 
possible. Add the beef suet, chopped 
fine, and pared, cored and_ chopped 
apples, the sugar, currants, raisins, spices, 
orange and lemon juice, the grated rind of 
the oranges and of one lemon, chopped 
citron and salt. Mix thoroughly. Cook 
one hour. Pack ina stone jar and keep in 
a cold place. The mince meat should be 
thoroughly stirred each time any is taken 
out and occasionally moistened with 
little grape juice or orange juice. Left- 
over canned fruit juice or bits of meat or 
canned fruit may be added from time to 
time. 


Mock Mince Meat 
V cup cracker 2 eggs 


crumbs 1 cup sour cider 
2 cups chopped 1 teaspoon allspice 
raisins 1 teaspoon nutmeg 


1 teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups cold water 

1 tablespoon 
cinnamon 


1 cup brown sugar 

114 cups melted 
butter 

1 cup currants 

1 cup molasses 


Mix all together well and use as de- 


sired. This 1s a good mince meat for 
those who find the ordinary variety too 
rich. 
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The Eyes om the 


I lome 
(Continued from page 60) 


popular and fashionable colors at the 
present time. 

French gray shades with hangings of 
orange, yellow or the charming and exotic 
mulberry give delightful effects. And 
imagine, especially if you are a brunette, 
opening your brown eyes every morning 
to see a window over which the French 
gray shade is discreetly lowered under 
dainty pale net curtains just revealed 
under rose colored taffeta hangings and 
valance edged with a tiny frill of the silk 
and tied back with these same delightfully 
feminine ruffles. 

Or perhaps you would prefer to wake up 
ina Colonial bedroom. Here a dark ivory 
shade and plain net curtains are partially 
concealed by demure curtains of green 
figured glazed chintz with a valance of the 
same material in plain color. But it is the 
color that is plain and not the valance, for 
this is made from three gay little ruffles 
sewed to a straight piece of material, the 
hem of one just overlapping the top of the 
one below. 

[hese suggestions and color combina- 
tions may lead to other equally lovely and 
decorative plans for increasing the beauty 
of windows. Decide, first of all, whether 
the curtains and hangings are to frame 
and enhance the view, or to conceal it. 
After this many variations are permis- 
sible within a wide range of color provided 
the lines are those of simplicity and good 
taste. 

















Can You. 
Design a 
Small Home? 


LL of us, at one time or another, have 
given some thought to how we might lay 
out our own ideal small house. Here’s a chance 
to make your thought on the subject pay you 
something. In the February issue, SUNSET 


will announce a 
Western 
Homes Contest 


CASH prizes will be offered for the best ideas 
for the small home. The contest is designed 
especially to give expression to the average 
man or woman’s ideas. You need not know 
anything about architecture or building. Floor 
plans only will be required and the prizes will 
be won by the application of common sense 
rather than technical knowledge of any kind. 


Watch for announcements in subsequent 
issues. Full details and rules for contestants 


will appear in the February SUNSET, the 


Western Homes Number 


—out January 15th. 























Personnel of the Jury: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The Lumber 
Dealer, The Sash and Door Mfger., The Pattern Maker, The 









Fame Mfgr., The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The Wood 
Technologist, The Painter, The Manual Training instructor. 


America’s Great Wood Jury Says— 
For Exterior Doors and Entrances, 
California Pine— 


SPECIALLY does the sash and 

door manufacturer, one of the 
members of America’s Great Wood 
Jury, recommend California Pine for ex- 
terior door, door frames, columns, etc. 
He has this to say: 

“Entrance to the home serves a double 
purpose —to provide permanent protec- 
tion against sun and storm, and the neces- 
sary and desirable element of beauty and 
symmetty. 

“IT know of no other wood so admirably 
fitted for this task as California Pine. Free- 
dom from shrinking and warping for 
which this fine soft wood is noted, assures 
permanent shape and position to doors 
and other structural members. Large pan- 
els usually shrink or check, except those 
made from carefully selected California 
Pine. This close-grained, weather-resisting 
wood withstands exposure to the elements. 

“California Pine has the qualities of the 
old Eastern Pine. It is light in weight. It 
takes and holds paint exceptionally well 
because of its freedom from pitch and 
“‘grain-raising.” Its soft texture and even 
grain makes for accurate joinery, and for 
easy-cutting and freedom from aie 
ey Se non Carpenters prefer to wor 
with this wood because the ease of cutting 
and fitting locks and butts effects great sav- 

ings in cost of installationL. 

“‘My advice to home owners, after many 
years of experience and observation, is to 
see that California Pine is the wood used 
for doors and entrance members. In fact, 
I would recommend the use of this splen- 
did wood throughout the home.” 

You are safe in following the advice of 
America’s Great Wood Jury. 





California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 








“Door” QUALITIES, and others of like val- 
ue, make California Pine the favored wood 
for practically every homebuilding pur- 
pose, such as: 
Window frames and sash, exterior siding and trim, 
: : : 
interior woodwork, mantels, cabinets, bookcases, 
built-in conveniences, ett., structural framing, 
sheathing, sub-flooring, porches, trell1s, gateways, ett. 


4 
Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘Pine Homes’’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour’s time with this book takes 
the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 
This book will be sent FREE. 

Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 

Manufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 

Please send your book ‘‘ Pine Homes.’ 





Name ewan ean bs 





Street ees 











A 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - California “Douglas Fir - California Incense Cedar 





































































STYLE and 
Make-up 


Don’t let your thought of color end 
with dress! What color belongs on cheeks 
and lips? What kind of makeup best be- 
comes you? It should be in step with styze. 


Today, the lurid war-paint is taboo. 
Violent color on cheeks and lips is passe. 
There’s a back-to-nature movement you 
must have noticed. Maket up is indispen 
but there’s a new and 
refreshingly natural kind. A true color; a 
real blood-red! The French formula called 
JARNAC is a moist rouge with qu lities 
itisnotreasonable tox xpe ctofar zy lry tig t. 


sable, of course; 


Try this new waterproof color 
made of solidified oils—a color you « 
tell is true with the first bit applied with 
fingertip. See how marvelously it spreads, 
1 how faithfully the color blends. You 

1 but a tinge, but all you might apply 
would not dispel that natural look. Never 


again will you streak your cheeks with 








the weird shades of rouge in cake form! 
Nor deaden lips with sticks of heavy red! 

Jf you “want what you want” remem- 
ber thereis no “‘same thing” as JARNAC. 
Most drugstores cheerfully sellit—on the 
red counter card—fifty cents. Or, direct of 


JARNAC, 540 W. Randolph St. Chic ago 
J > 


aru 





Cheek and Lip 
Rouge 











Bourjois 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face 
Powder 
A Tint for Every Type 
DEMANDit at your druggist’s. Send 
10 cents for samples of JAVA* with 


either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, 
dark and rich, or Rouge Manda- 


rine”, light and bright. E 
Ax Bourjois & Co., Inc. = 
paris Y-37 West 34th St., new vorK 

*Reg U.S.Pat.Of. 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 











Ev eryday Beauty—l| 


OMEN who face the world each 
day in offices and places of busi- 
ness realize the necessity for pre- 
senting an appearance that 1s as 
agreeable, as charming and even as beauti- 
ful as Nature or art can make it. But the 
woman at home who is not compelled to 
think of her face and her figure as her for- 
tune or an influence toward her business 
success is often careless in the regular 
treatment and personal attention that is 
so necessary to produce the beauty of 
clear skin, glossy hair, and well-kept 
mas 
Because the busi- ow .\ 
ness of beine a house- s a 
wife 1s carried on at ‘C Y,/ 
home and at hours : 


——$—$————$——— 


e ie 





which do not 
correspond to 
the period cov- 
ered by a work- 
ing day in an 
office it is often 
more dificult to arrange 
a regular schedule of 
beauty treatments that 
conforms to the de- 

mands of the home. € 

The following _ pro- 
eram for the week will 
suggest a schedule which may demand 
many changes to suit individual. needs 
but will give a general plan which can be 
followed with success. 

Monday—Skin Treatment. 

Tuesday—Nails. 

Wednesday—Harr. 

Thursday—Eyes and Eyebrows. 

Friday —Neck. 

Saturday—Arms. 

Sunday—Feet. 

To begin with, the day’s duties must be 
considered and the time chosen that is 
best, in regard to work and leisure. Once 
decided upon, nothing short of an earth- 







With a definite 


daily Program, come from neglect and 
hair, eyes, skin 


oncea week 


quake or sudden death should be allowed 
to interrupt or interfere. The regular 
treatment may vary in details, but the 
main features should always be much the 
same. 
Monpay 

The underlying principle of all treat- 
ment for the skin is to keep it absolutely 
clean. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. First pin a towel round the 
head covering all the hair to prevent it 
from gathering grease and moisture. Then 
rub into the skin a light, thin oily cream 
and allow this to remain on the face for 
several minutes. Then remove gently 
with a small square of paper, tissue-thin 
and made for this especial purpose, but 
useful for many. Now prepare a lather 
with some good soap and warm 
water and rub into the skin with 
the fingers carefully and lightly. 
Rinse thoroughly in several waters 
so that no soap remains in the 
skin. 

After the face is cleansed apply 
a nourishing cream and pat in 
with the fingers. After the cir- 
culation has been stimulated 1 
this way, apply a vibrator to om 
back of the neck, never to the 
, face itself. Then go over 
=) the face with a small piece 
«—~——y of ice wrapped in a soft 

cloth or towel, for ice 1s an 
excellent astringent. After 

this the make-up may be 
put on and a delicious fresh 
sensation will be the reward 
for a half-hour or forty- 
five minute treatment. 

If the skin lacks tone 
or shows the blemishes that 


clogged pores, a clay pack 


and nails receive is excellent and can be easily 
. careful attention applied at home. 


Remove 
all the surface dirt with a 
cleansing cream. Then 
wring a towel out of hot 
water and apply it to the 
face. Only one, no more. After this dry 
the skin and apply the clay thoroughly, 
giving special care to the corners of the 
eyes and the sides of the mouth where 
lines and wrinkles first appear. Allow 
this to dry thoroughly. Remove with 
warm water, pat the face lightly with 
a good astringent and you will face the 
world a woman younger by at least five of 
the years that faced you in that same 
mirror only a short half-hour before. 
TuEsDAY 

Tuesday’s treatment may be devoted to 
the finger nails, for even if daily attention 
is given the nails as required, they should 
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have a longer and more leisurely manicure | 


at least once a week. 
to obtain compact boxes containing every 


requirement for the nails, and perhaps | 


suggesting treatments which your own 
special ten have never received before. 
While the nails are still hard and dry | 
fle them into the desired shape with a 
sharp flexible file 


Today it is possible | 


| 


and smooth the rough- | 


ened edges with an emery board. Try | 
to give shape to the fingers by shaping | 


the nails. Soak in warm soapy water 
until well softened and clean with an 
orange stick. Occasionally there are 
stains from certain types of housework 
that require special treatment to remove. 


\ chemical bleach applied under the nails | 


will remove every trace and leave the 
nails beautifully white. Follow this with 


1 application of bleaching cream and the | 


nails will remain white for some time. 
Loosen the skin about the base of the nail 
with an orange stick wrapped in a wisp of 
absorbent cotton. Dip this first in water, 
then in powdered pumice, and you have a 
delicate but efficient tool. Then with 
mall tweezers remove the loosened bits of 
skin. Glittering nails are not considered 
in the best of taste at present. An instan- 
taneous polish of about the proper degree 
can be obtained from one of the water- 
proof liquid polishes. This will resist even 
dishwater for several days but must be re- 
moved with a liquid especially prepared 
for that purpose before another coat of the 
polish is applied. 
WEDNESDAY 

If the hair is short, and most hair ts 
today, probably every other week it will 
be necessary to have it cut and the alter- 
nating week it may be shampooed at 
home. 

With only a few inches of hair at the 
most the home shampoo is not only easily 
but quickly done. The first step in any 

shampoo is to give the hair a thorough 
vigorous brushing. Or if the hair is very 
oily it may be combed instead. If it is in- 
clined to be dry, olive oil or white vaseline 
should be worked into the scalp thor- 
oughly with the tips of the fingers before 
the shampoo. Part the hair and rub the 
oil in briskly with a bit of absorbent 
cotton. Then rub this in until the entire 
scalp is wet with the oil. Leave the oil on 
and massage the head from ten to twenty 
minutes if possible. 

\ soap jelly may be made from any 
pure soap or any one of the many excellent 
prepared shampoos in liquid or powdered 
form may be used. Rub the shampoo 
into the scalp vigorously. Squeeze off the 
lather, rinse once with warm water, lather 
again and this time rinse thoroughly, 
preferably with some force, as applied 
with a bath spray. The rinsing water 
should be hot at first, and gradually 
illowed to run cooler, but not cold. Dry 
with soft warm towels. 

If it is not necessary to wash the hair 
oftener than once a month a thorough 
cleansing with a good tonic may be sub- 
stituted for the shampoo. 


In the December Issue of SUNSET, Mlle. 
de Fleur will conclude the ‘Everyday 
Beauty” program for the remaining days of 
the week—Thursday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday. She will describe the proper care 
of the eyes and eyebrows, the neck, arms 
and feet.—The Editors. 
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2 NORIDA Siowder 


vo too, will be de- 
lighted with Norida 
—the patented, up-to- 
date vanitie for loose 
powder. It cannot spill 
—easy to refill. Youcan 
now carry your favorite 
loose powder every- 
where in a Norida Van- 
itie. Comes filled with 
Fleur Sauvage (Wild- 
flower) Poudre. 

An exquisitely designed case, 
in gilt or silver. Worth many 
times its cost. Buy one at any 
toilet goods counter. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order 
direct from Norida Parfumerie, 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Claire Windsor, famous Metro Goldwyn- 
_ Mayer star says: 


“Such delight to be rid of com- 
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NOT A SIFTER 
Single, Double, 
y Powder only Powder and 
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[Baby Toves_< (2) 
A Bath With ae ; 


i) 














Known and loved by four generations 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Write for free sample of face powder and Booklet 
illustrating new LABLACHE Cre ations 
BEN Levy Co.,Dept.9 125 Kingston St., Boston,U.S.A. 













DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear naturally dark, lorg and 
uxuriant. dds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to any face. 
4 Perfectly harmless, Used by milliors 

RLACK or BROWN, 
cbtainable in “te form or water- 
your dealer's or 








First aid for 
Burns 


Resinol Ointment 
is an excellent dress- 
ing for a burn or 
scald of any degree 
or intensity. Its 
soothing, cooling 
ingredients subdue 
the tormenting 
pain, reduce the 
inflammation and 
hasten the healing. 

These same heal- 
ing properties have 
made Resinol a fav- 
orite prescription 
with doctors when 
treating all forms ot 
skin trouble. 





Where there is itching as in eczema, 
ringworm, ete., the first application 
usually stops it. 

Let us send you a free sample. Write 
Dept. 11, Resinol, Baltimore, Md All 
druggists sell 


= Resinol 
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Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like tht human heart, must repair itself while 


it works. 


The telephone system never rests, yet the ramifications 


of its wires, the reach of its cables and the terminals on its switch- 
Like an airplane that has started 
on a journey across the sea, the telephone must repair and extend 


boards must ever increase. 


itself while work is going on. 


To cut communication for a single moment would interrupt 
the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the well-being and 


safety of the community. 
Fire may break out. 


The doctor or police must be called. 
Numberless important business and social 
arrangements must be made. 


Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, service is 
not interrupted. Conversations started through the old are cut 
over and finished through the new, the talkers unconscious that 
growth has taken place while the service continues. 

Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thousand to 


16 million stations, while talking was going on. 


In the last five 


years, additions costing a billion dollars have been made to the 
system, without interrupting the service. 
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GLOVER S 
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MANGE MEDICINE 








" cleansing and invigorating action 
relieves 
ITCHING SCALP 


and the discomforts of dandruff. 
AT DRUGGISTS, (i 
Barbers, Hairdressers. 
Send for GLOVER’S HAND- 
BOOK on the Scalp and Hair; 
Sree on request, It will tell you 
many things you should know. 
Address: Dept. ¥5 
CLAY GLOVER C 0. Inc., 
Tia 121 Fifth Ave., New “York. 



































COWAN CABINET COMPANY, 839 Rush St., Chicago, m. | 
. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


‘3 
8 
(a) ky BELL SYSTEM 
Na we _ One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





FIFTY THOUSAND Table 

approve and use the Genuine 

COWAN Martha ange 

Sewing Table. Made only b 7 

COWAN, of Chicago. Nowo 

fered forthe first time on easy 
payments. Will last a lifetime. Mahogany, beautifully 
finished. Possesses historical and sentimental value of a 
high order; thoroughly practical. 29-in, high; 27-in. 
wide; 14- in. de ep; sliding needle tray in top drawer ; 
spool’ rods in second ; deep pockets each side. 

Pin a dollar bill or check to your letter ; balance $26.50, 
at $4a month. Delivery charges paid anywhere in U. 
Or ask for free booklet. Money back any time within 30 
days if not perfectly satisfied. 











The Champion 


Borrower 


(Continued from page 6 
involuntary bankruptcy by a group of 
Seattle creditors. 

Oscar L. Willett, the attorney for the 
creditors, studied the assets listed by 
Lewis and came to the conclusion that 
“whatever the creditors get must come 
from the real estate held by the Atasca- 
dero Estates.” In other words he con- 
sidered the rest of the assets, the acquisi- 
tion of which had cost the Lewis followers 
six or seven million dollars, practically 
worthless. Out of the unsold Atascadero 
and Atascadero Beach land, estimated to 
be worth $8,750,000 at the high selling 
prices fixed by Lewis, the attorney be- 
lieved that the creditors might at the very 
best receive $2,250,000 in five years after 
the mortgages, taxes, fees, interest and 
selling cost had been deducted. 

That estimate is high. Lewis himself is 
less optimistic. If the bankrupt estate 
were settled in the usual manner, he 
writes, the dividends from the receiver 
might not amount to ten per cent, or less 
than a million. Soa plan was devised to 
distribute the land among the creditors, 
giving them real estate certificates for the 
face value of their claim and allowing 
them to apply the certificate on land or 
lots up to 80 per cent of the list price, the 
balance to be paid in cash. If for instance, 
a creditor with a claim for $1000 wanted 
to buy an acre priced at $1000, he would 
have to pay $200 in cash and take back 
another certificate for $200. In other 
words, under the plan, the creditors acced- 
ing to it can obtain nothing unless they 
either sell their certificates at a sacrifice or 
pungle up twenty-five per cent more in 
good coin of the realm. 

And when they have paid their money, 
they have the privilege of paying taxes on 
land that is unproductive, unless the new 
owners invest more money. If the plan 
goes through, undoubtedly a very large 
number of the creditors will endeavor to 
sell their land at once, with the result that 
prices will be cut to the bone. Whatever 
the creditors do, they are bound to lose. 

Thus endeth the third phase in the long 
career of America’s most picturesque 
promoter. Late in the nineties he arrived 
in St. Louis broke, with the wreckage of 
various patent-medicine ventures behind 
him. He left St. Louis, broke, in 1912, 
emerging from a bankruptcy bath cleaned 
of debts totaling millions, debts arising 
out of wild industrial, real estate and pub- 
lishing ventures. His failure he attributes 
to persecution by officials of the Post 
Office and the Department of Justice. 

He came to California with borrowed 
money twelve years ago. He was not per- 
secuted or prosecuted by any one. Now 
he is bankrupt again, with many thou- 
sands of creditors bewailing the loss of ten 
million dollars. What will he do next? 


This concludes the third instalment of 
‘*The Champion Borrower.’’ Mr. Woehlke 
will continue the story of the career of 
E. G. Lewis in the December issue of 
SUNSET. —The Editors. 
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© y the woman who has used 
it can know how perfectly 
satisfactory Pum-Kin Rouge is. 


At all Owt Drug Stores and 
nearly all good drug and 
department stores; or by mail 
prepaid for 75¢. 


One shade for ail 
complexions 


¢ 


with mirror 
and PY 


Address The Ow! Drug Company, 

611 Mission Street, San Francisco, or 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles, or 
Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago, or 
53 West 23rd Street, New York. 


REG US Par OF 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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The poor boy isn’t the only one who 
starts with nothing. ‘There’s the chap 
back from a vacation. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Pre 


a 

Among the things that come to him 
who waits are personal remarks from the 
other cafeteria patrons. 


Telegram 


Los Angeles Time 


eee 
“No new sources of food supply have 
been discovered since the Stone Age,” says 


a Harvard professor. What about ice 
cream cones and chocolate eclairs? 
Vancouver (B.C.) Daily Province. 


ess 
If his mouth is grim and his face flushed 
the lady he is teaching to swim ts his wife. 
Los Angele 


7 ime 
mina 
The newspapers always say the bride 
was led to the altar, but who ever heard of 
one pulling back? Was! 


Kent idverdiser 


sass 

Correct this sentence: “Yeah, it’s get- 
ting thin,” he admitted; “but I’ve never 
tried any kind of tonic.” 


San Francisco Chronicle 


ae 
At the present rate the newspapers will 
have to begin giving murder trials the 
same amount of space as classified ads. 
San Franc » Examiner 


pans 
SECOND PRIZE 
Think How Long Methuselah Might 
Have Lived 
If he had: 
Taken the Daily Dozen. 
Joined the corrective eating society. 
Eaten plenty of yeast. 
Taken chiropractic adjustments. 
Played golf. 
Eaten an apple a day. 
Attended musical comedies 
tired feeling. 
Chewed gum for his digestion. 
Had himself repaired with monkey 
glands. 
Grown better day by day in every way. 
Walter Pulitzer 


for that 


>> 
One on the Minister 

A clergyman was telling his congrega- 
tion of the effects of intemperance, and 
said: “I hope the time soon will come 
when all liquor will be poured into the 
river. Now let us sing hymn number 94.” 
Some members of the congregation smiled 
when they opened the hymn books and 
read the title, “Shall We Gather at the 
River de Mrs. Langston, San Francisco 

>= 
Other Loans 

Teacher: ‘We borrowed our numerals 
from the Arabs, our calendar from the 
Romans, and our banking from the 
Italians. Can any one think of any other 
examples?” 

Johnnie Jones: “Yes’m, I can. We bor- 
rowed our lawn-mower from the Whites, 
our garden hose from the Smiths, and our 
baby carriage from the Simpkins.” 

Mrs. Ida M. Kier, King City, Mo 


One thing you can say for the flivver. 
It rattles before it strikes. 
Los Angele 


Times. 


-t-_ 

Somehow, the weary look worn by the 
returning vacationist isn’t the least bit 
discouraging to the chaps who are still 
waiting for theirs. 

>-o-—_> 

A shark is a big fish. 
think they 


Portland Oregonian. 


So are men who 


are sharks. 


Kent (Wash.) Advertiser 
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NO MANUSCRIPTS 
WILL BE RETURNED 


Sunset receives so many contribu- 
tions for the humor page it can not 
return manuscripts. 

Those competing for prizes offered 
on this page are requested to keep 
carbon copies if they desire to keep a 
record of the jokes they submit. 

Manuscripts received and accepted 
before the twentieth of the month will 
be published in the issue released on 
the fifteenth of the second month fol- 
lowing. 

Sunset offers prizes every month for 
original humor as follows: 


First prize $5.00 
Second prize 2.50 
Third prize 1.50 


For every manuscript used but not 
rewarded with a prize Sunset pays 
$1.90. 











FIRST PRIZE 
The Whole Trouble 


A long line of trafhc 

Nearly half-way th’s block 
Horns all a-tooting, 

Till it gave you a shock. 


The trafhe cop cussed, 
The motorists all swore 
Twas just an old Ford 
Needed cranking once more. 


I. H. Motes. 


tel 


A Landmark 


Pat was on trial before a jury of his 
local peers. 

“Now,” said the prosecutor, “tell the 
jury where you were on the night of Sep- 
tember the tenth.” 

“Yer honor,” replied Pat, scrutinizing 
the faces of the jurors, “I think the gentle- 
men know where that joint is as well as I 
do.” A. B. Rupp. 

ramen 
Drawback 

“Think beautiful thoughts,’ 
inspirational inkslinger. 

We'd like to, but we hate to give up the 
movies. —Robert Hage. 


’ 


urges an 
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Malicious Mike says as much shooting 
as there is going on in this country you 
might think there was a law against it, o1 
something. Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram 

=->-=— 

A horse sleeps standing up, but so also 
does a man who is waiting for a telephone 


number. San Francisco Examines 


=>t-—_ 

There are two kinds of people left- 
those who still have a little and those who 
have a little still. Even so, some are still 
fortunate. Ely (Nev.) Daily Times 

es 

After trying to figure out “who won the 
war,” by reading contemporaneous his- 
tory, I’m led to believe that Sherman was 
right when he said: ““Those who live by 
the sword shall perish by the typewriter.” 

Seattle Time 
==> 

The principal objection to broadcasting 
sermons by radio, according to out 
favorite pastor, is found in the difficulty 
there is in passing the collection basket 
among the congregation. 


-San Francisco Bulletin 
=>e-—_ 


THIRD PRIZE 
Why Johnnie Was Absent 

This note was sent to a teacher by a 
mother to explain her son’s absence from 
school: 

“Dear Mum; Please excuse Johnny to- 
day. He will not be in school today. He 
is acting as timekeeper for his father to- 


day. Last night you gave him this ex- 
imple. If a field is 4 miles square how 


long will it take a man walking 3 miles an 
hour to walk 2! times round it? Johnny 
a’int no man, so we had to send his daddy. 
They left early this morning and my hus- 
band said they would be back late tonight 
although it would be hard going. Dear 
mum please make the next problem about 
ladies, as my husband ca’nt afford to lose 
the days work. I don’t have no time to 
loaf but I can spare a day off occasionally 
better than my husband can. Mrs. 
Jones.” Miss Bertha Rosenstock 
>> 


Silence Plus 


In Washington they tell this story of 
the president’s reserve, as evidenced 
during a newspaper reception at the 
White House: 

“Do you wish to say anything about 
prohibition?” was the first question put to 
him by a certain journalist. 


oe T ” 
No. 
“About the farm bloc?” 
oe T ” 
No. 
“About the world court?” 
oe T ” 
No. 


The newspaper man turned to go. “By 
the way,” added Mr. Coolidge, unex- 
pectedly calling after him, ‘don’t quote 
me.” (nej) M.I. H. 


ee 
Americans demand life, liberty and a 
place to park. Santa Barbara (Cal.) Press. 
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September Winners! 
in SUNSET’S Last Line Limerick Contest 


The unfinished 
September Limerick: A\ handsome young man from the West, 


Who had too much front in his vest, 
Tried a diet of cactus 
And found that with practise, 


ed First Prize, $20: The pest of the West would digest. 
Matel Mercer, 2760 Wishon Ave., Fresno, Cal. 


Second prize, $10: His new diet “suited” him best. Fourth prize, $3: “Reducing to pulp” was no jest; ( J 
A. W. E. Richter, Box 164, Kentfield, Cal. Ernest I. Freese, 1717 North Ave. 56, Los Angeles, Cal \ / 
\ \ 
y 
\ 
\ 















ra Third prize, $5: He liked what he used to detest Fifth prize, $2: He could*Charleston” along with the rest. 
| / Charles I. Price, 42 Shattuck St., Worcester, Mass. Two contestants tied; each gets full amount of prize. F 
I Mrs. William F. Richardson, 500 Ridge St., Reno, Net 
| / Gussie Greenewald, 2304 27th St., Sacramento, Cal. 
} | One-Dollar prizes to each of the following: ‘ 
(fea H essed He could lace his own shoes when he dress \ 
V \ ! Angeles, Cal Mrs. L. F. Carter, 1135 Addison St., Berkeley, Cal 
| \ od shrec est. The sy e et with the rest 
\ o A. D. Ellsu 1 Rowell Bldg., F C 
\ | His stomach soon ceased to protest 
\ \ Miss Rowena Bloss, 4005 West Holgate St., Seattle, Wash A 
\ Melva M. C $3 s Ange Cal a Fre ( 
His front could be neatly I d | 
/ Florence M. Heren, 876 E. 32nd St., Portland, Ore H 1, Cal / | 
] He could “tune in” his spine with the rest It was as easy as pie to digest | 
/ Mrs. O. H. Menke, 23 So. Mulberry St., Troy, Ohi A. L. Cooney, 912 Garland Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal | 
| Here’ Finish it and win a prize! 
i ere’s the next one. Finish it and win a prize: 
| | A cowpuncher out on a spree, 
iy Watched a golfer drive off from a tee; 
| As the ball sizzled out, | 
| He said with a shout: ee 
| a 
| \ Ce 
| fi 
\ Ae a 
| \ & soy) 
\ wie, is 





sr | 
4 A }} , \ 


\ 3 ite % 1 be Se a es a MW Li \ 
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\ Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 
\ ; 
| | For the best last line. ....$20 For the fourth best line $2 bey 
j . °c . i } 
| ; For the second best line $10 For the fifth best line. $> | 
| For the third best line $ 5 For each of the next ten $ 
{ In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a subscription 
/\ or anything else. The cleverest line wins! 
/ 
Answers must reach SUNSET not later than November 10 
The winning lines will appear in our January issue, on the newsstands December 15 
\ Checks will be mailed immediately after the judges have made their awards. It is not 
necessary to send stamps with manuscript. Contributors who wish to keep a record of 
pies before mailing, for SUNSET will not return any last ir 








their lines should make es befo nes 
No need to write the limerick out in full. Your last line, written on a postcard, is enough 





All communications should be addressed: 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 
Sunset Magazine 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

















Burgess Batteries - - 
{ate the receiving sets aFeakie, i 
equipped mail planes 








An every-night 
adventure of Burgess 
Radio Batteries 


Gis of the reasons why 
you should always buy 
Burgess Radio Batteries is 
that the batteries used by air- 
mail pilots — battleships —ex- 
plorers—and the majority of 
recognized radio engineers — 
are evolved in the Burgess 
Laboratories and manufac- 
tured in the Burgess factory. 


These batteries are identi- 
cal with the batteries sold 
by your dealer and thousands 
of other good dealers every- 
where. 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
GENERAL SALES Orrice: CHicaco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 


Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 




















By all PAS y 
_ BURGES' 
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A Referees Decision 





(Continued from page 19) 


It is this same mental attitude, mani- 
fested in a slightly different manner, that 


paves the way for the ultimate defeat of 


I have seen it work out 
time and time again in my years in the 
boxing game. There is nothing so com- 
pletely debasing, so utterly degrading as 
for a champion—particularly a heavy- 
weight champion—to lose his title to a 
better man. Today, followed by crowds, 
an object of admiring curiosity wherever 
he goes; surrounded by _ friends—fair- 
weather friends, for the most part—who 
accede to his opinions and toady to him 
for favors. ‘Tomorrow—defeated—a non- 
entity; a beaten man, without one of those 
fair-weather friends; an object of ridicule 
and, worse still, of pity; his earning power, 
hitherto large indeed, reduced almost to 
the vanishing point; where once he was 
cheered when he appeared in public, now 
he is all but jeered by the street-gamins. 
How are the mighty fallen! 

This is the thought that persists in the 
subconscious mind ‘of every world’s cham- 
pion. And, if he allows it to get the better 
of him, if he permits it to warp his mental 
outlook, he falls just that much more 
easily before the fists of his challenger. 

Jim Corbett, San Francisco’s first 
world’s champion, furnished a most apt 
case in point. Let me picture for you— 
not photographically, perhaps, but still in 
a manner sufhciently literal to illustrate— 
the Corbett who was challenging John L. 
Sullivan and the Corbett who was chal- 
lenged by Bob Fitzsimmons. 

Tiaiuing to meet the redoubtable John 
L. in New Orleans during the summer of 
1892, picture a young, lithe, bright-eyed 
chap, full of the joy of life and the superb 
conhdence of youth. 

He comes down to breakfast at his 
training quarters—probably Billy De- 
laney had to shake him hard to awaken 
him! Jim sits down at the table, smiling 
and jocular as a kid on a holiday from 
school. 

The waitress approaches him with her 
good-morning smile and her greeting: 
“What will you have this morning, Mr. 
Corbett?” 

Let us imagine hin, in his youthful ex- 
uberance, reaching up to pinch her cheek 
and to say, joshingly, “I think I’ll have a 
kiss first of all, my dear! Yes? No?” 

“Now, Mr. Corbett,” smirks the wait- 
ress. “You behave! What do you want 
for your breakfast?” 

“Well, my dear,” says Jim, yawning 
and stretching, “I'll start off with some 
fresh fruit. And then I’ll have a bowl of 
oatmeal and cream—good thick cream, 
mind you—and then a steak,—rare, my 


every champion. 


dear—and three or four eggs, sunny side 
up. Bring me some buttered graham 


toast with the steak, and afterwards I’ll 
have some hot cakes. Pot of coffee with 
the steak. That’s about all, now. If I 
need any more I'll call you. Sure I don’t 
get that kiss? All right, then. Bring me 
breakfast instead!” 

He reads the papers, we’ll say, and sees 
that Sullivan is a heavy favorite to pulver- 
ize this kid from California. He goes 
through them all, and laughs as he tosses 
them aside. 





“Where do they get that stuff?” he 
says. “I sparred four rounds with Sulli- 
van in San Francisco last year, and I know 
he can’t whip me! He’s all through, and 
I’m just getting started. These Sullivan 
men are due for a big surprise, that’s all 
I’ve got to say!” 

Then he goes through his big breakfast 
like a tornado through a cornfield, takes 
another pot of coffee for good luck, and 
steps outside for some morning air. He 
dashes through his morning work, takes 
his daily jaunt on the road, gets his rub- 
down and lies down for a brief rest. That 
afternoon, like as not, he’s out playing ball 
with the kids somewhere. 

“Here, kid,” he'll say. “Let me show 
you how to throw a curve ball. I es to 
be quite a ball player myself, back i 
‘Frisco.’”’ 

He punches the bag as if it were Sulli- 
van’s paunch he were mauling, man- 
handles his sparring partners, goes 
through a routine of shadow-boxing, and, 
after his shower and rub-down, sits down 
and plays seven-up with his trainers and 
sparring-partners. After supper he yawns 
once or twice, and is in bed by 8 o'clock, 
sleeping like a child. Next morning he 
has to be awakened again to get up for 
breakfast. 

Corbett at this time had the ideal men- 
tal attitude for the fighter—or for any 
other type of competitive athlete, for that 
matter. Football coaches of these days 
very wisely take their men off into the 
country a few days before important 
games in order that they may play instead 
of work at the old training grind, and so 
regain the proper mental attitude. 

Corbett, challenging Sullivan, had 
everything possible to gain and nothing 
in particular to lose. If he defeated Sulli- 
van, he was the world’s champion, and 
the world was his oyster. If he was himself 
defeated—what had he lost? He still had 
his youth and his health, and he might 
have another chance at the title. So, 

care-free and confident, he went into the 
ring on the big night of September 7, 1892 
—and he whipped John L. Sullivan, be- 
coming thereby heavyweight champion of 
the world. 

Now shift the scene to Carson City, in 
the early months of 1897. 

James J. Corbett, heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world—and strolling actor, as 
heavyweight champions were before and 
have been since—is matched to defend his 
title against lanky Bob Fitzsimmons, the 
freckled Cornishman from Australia. 


ORBETT has been doing but little 
fighting in the past three years. 
(Neither did John L. Sullivan fight ‘much 
prior to September of 1892, it might be 
mentioned.) Corbett dislikes the training 
grind necessary to bring him back to fight- 
ing trim. (Jack Dempsey is not fond of 
that sort of work, either.) He has been on 
the stage, for the most part, in recent years, 
cashing inon his reputation as heavyweight 
champion of | the world. An actor’s life 
and an actor’s hours are not conducive to 
the best physical condition. 
But Corbett’s greatest handicap in this, 
his match to defend his title, is not the 
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physical softness that his .easy life has 
produced, but the mental attitude he has 
cquired as champion of the world. He 
sees in Bob Fitzsimmons a dangerous con- 
tender for his crown, and the more he 
thinks about Fitz the more he worries over 
his own condition. 


HEN he challenged Sullivan, he had 

all to gain and nothing to lose. Now, 
challenged by Fitzsimmons, he has every- 
thing to lose and very little to gain—noth- 
ing to gain, actually, but his share of the 
purse. If he is defeated, what of the 
theatrical engagements he will lose; what 
of the loss of prestige, the falling off of 
friends? Try as he will, he can not shake 
off these disheartening thoughts. All he 
can do is to try to lose himself in the 
rigors of his training program. 

Recall the young Corbett of ’92, then 
picture the same man five years later. 

He comes down to breakfast, looking 
drawn and heavy-eyed. One can easily 
sce that he hasn’t slept well. He seems a 
bit pale and haggard and is scowling 
nervously. 

No merry quips as the waitress takes 
his breakfast order. And no “he-man” 
breakfast, either—a pot of weak tea, two 
slices of dry toast, and two poached eggs. 
Ile eats his breakfast in silence, leaving 
one of the pieces of toast untouched. 

No one dares discuss the coming fight 
with him. No newspapers in the camp. 
It puts the champion out of temper to 
read what is being written of Fitz- 
simmons. It’s a cheerless place, that 
training camp. Nothing but grim work, 
day in and day out, with scarcely a smile 
and never a joke. 

Corbett is working at his training 
routine like a galley slave. Hour after 
hour he exercises, on the road, in the gym- 
nasium, on the handball court. No more 
playing ball with the youngsters. A gruff 
and surly dismissal is their portion when 
they make so bold as to visit the cham- 
pion’s camp. Corbett wants to be alone 

and to be let alone. 

“Jim,” says Billy Delaney, Corbett’s 
intimate friend and advisor, “don’t you 
think you’re working too hard? You 
don’t seem to have the old snap and ginger 
lately. I’m afraid you’re overdoing it.” 

“You mind your business and I'll mind 
mine!” snaps the champion. “Who’s 
doing the fighting, anyhow?” 

Delaney, hurt at this rebuff, retaliates, 
and the two friends have hot words. Next 
day they do not speak. 

Realizing that his man is going to do 
himself an irreparable injury if he keeps 
up this strenuous program, Delaney 
frames with Joe Choynski—Corbett’s op- 
ponent in that famous fight on the barge 
off Benicia, and now his friend and train- 
ing-partner—to burn down the handball 
court and gymnasium. The champion is 
working so hard that he is becoming dull 
of eye and logy of limb. He is badly over- 
trained, and is becoming more so daily. 

One morning, while doing his road- 
work, the champion encounters Bob Fitz- 
simmons, his challenger and rival. Fitz, 
always friendly, stops and sticks out his 
hand. “How are you, Jim?” he says, 
with a wide grin. 

Corbett scowls darkly and ignores the 
outstretched hand. “Get away from me, 
you »” he growls, “or I'll whip you 
right here and now!” 





aie wae Eft 

Jim—Jim!” his training partners ex- 
claim, getting in between the two and 
holding the champion’s arms. ‘Don’t 
make such a spectacle of yourself!” 

“ ”> 

Let me go, —— you!” snaps Corbett. 
“T’'ll whip him like a dog!” 
“No you won’t, Jim,” says Fitz, grin- 
you won’t, Jim,” says Fitz, grin 
ning broadly. ‘“There’s no money in 
fighting here. I’ll see you later, when I'll 
get paid for whipping you! So long!” 

Corbett, still boiling over, goes back to 
his camp and whales away at the punching 
bag until he is in a perfect lather of rage— 
but not in a lather of perspiration! He 
has reached the stage, simply through his 
own worry and nervousness, where he can 
not sweat any more. 

The morning of the fight, still drawn 
and haggard about the face, still nervous 
and jumpy, still silent and morose, Cor- 
bett gets into the buggy that is to carry 
him from the training camp to Carson 
City. Just as the driver starts off, he calls 
out in a rasping voice to Billy Delaney: 
“Well, come on! Aren’t you coming with 
me?” 

“You did not ask me, Jim,” says De- 
laney, quietly. Then he gets in the buggy, 
and the champion and his manager and 
trainer drive off to Carson City—and 
defeat! : 

So sure as Corbett’s buoyant confidence 
and exuberance helped him win the 
heavyweight championship from John L. 
Sullivan, as certainly did his mental atti- 
tude as the challenged champion con- 
tribute to his losing the title to Fitz- 
simmons five years later. 

Now, here is the lesson to be derived 
from this particular instance, and from 
every other instance where the heavy- 
weight title changed hands: 

If Corbett had been fighting regularly, 
he would not have been so concerned over 
his fight with Fitzsimmons! 

A fighter can not lay off for any length 
of time and then come back and defend 
his title successfully. Nature takes her 
toll from the physical standpoint and, 
more important still, the mental outlook 
of a champion becomes so perverted by 
the thought of how his position in the 
world would be changed, should he be de- 
feated, that he simply can not be at his 
best. 

The history of the heavyweight cham- 
pionship from the time of John L. Sullivan 
down to the present day bears out my con- 
tention in all details. No sooner did a 
champion quit the ring for the stage, or 
whatever, neglecting his principal busi- 
ness, which was to fight, than another and 
a better man came along and took the 
championship away from him. 


AKE the heavyweight champions right 

down the line and see if this is not true. 
John L. Sullivan, one of the greatest 
fighters that ever lived—I rate him as 
such when he was in his prime, before dis- 
sipation took its toll—laid off fighting in 
1889 and devoted his time and attention 
to other interests, among them being an 
effort to drink most of the whisky dis- 
tilled. In 1892, some three years after his 
practical retirement from the ring, a 
youngster from San Francisco, one James 
J. Corbett, knocked him out in_ the 
twenty-first round of their fight in New 
Orleans, and became the new heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 


Corbett fought Charley Mitchell of 














The arrow-tip 
beam, shown 
above, will not 
bend. The easy 
reading poise 
(opposite) casts 
no shadow. All 
vital parts are 
rust proof. The 500-pound 
Fairbanks 
Portable 





Make sure 
of full value 


Modern business applies both 
the slide rule and the golden rule. 
That means full value—no more; 
no less—in everything sold, every- 
thing bought. 


Hundreds of thousands of mer- 
chants, manufacturers and farm- 
ers are making sure of full meas- 
ure—exact measure—by checking 
every sale or purchase on Fair- 
banks Scales. 


Today accurate scales are with- 
in the reach of all. Recognition 
of Fairbanks merit has produced 
an enormous demand and the re- 
sulting large volume production 
has brought down manufacturing 
costs to the point where the 500- 
pound Fairbanks portable can be 
sold at a price that would have 
been considered unbelievable just 
a few years ago. 

Such a scale quickly pays for itself by 
stopping losses and pointing the way to 
increased profits. There are Fairbanks 
Scales for every weighing need—wagon 
scales, auto truck scales, counter scales, 
dial scales for quantity weighing, special 
scales of practically every type. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to the 
nearest branch for information. Address 
Dept. 1007. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the World Over 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. 423 East Third Street 
Fresno, Calif. . 1406 N. Patterson Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. Spear and Harrison Sts. 
Portland, Oregon East First and Taylor 
Seattle, Wash. 550 First Avenue, South 
Spokane, Wash. . 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. . . : 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 14 Southwest Temple 
General Offices: Chicago 
40 Branches in Principal Cities in the United States 
1081 
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OOD taste in building as well as in fur- 
nishing a home demands genuineness of 
materials. It is for this reason that Indiana 
Limestone is universally chosen for handsome 
city residences and imposing country homes. 
There is no truer indication of that finer “‘sense 
of the fitness of things” than the use of this 
natural stone. 


Indiana Limestone is a quarried, not a manu- 
factured stone, so that its beauty of coloring 
and texture is real, not imitative. Its colors 
range from gray to buff through all the inter- 
mediate shades. A home may be built of Gray, 
Buff, or Variegated stone which includes the 
two colors. And there are numerous ways of 
laying up the stone so as to produce extremely 
artistic and pleasing effects. 

Our Portfolio of House Designs, which is conceded 

to be one of the finest of its kind issued by any 


building material producers, will be sent promptly 
upon receipt of 50c. Address 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 
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England in ies He did precious little 
fighting for the next three years—a four- 
round draw with Tom Sharkey in San 
Francisco in ’96 and a three-round exhibi- 
tion in New York that winter—and in 
1897 he was knocked out by a solar-plexus 
blow—a brand new punch to a brand new 
locality in those days—and Bob Fitz- 
simmons became champion of the world 
in the fourteenth round of the champion- 
ship battle at Carson City, Nevada. 

Fitzsimmons did not so much as put on 
a glove for the next two years. He went 
into complete retirement, except for his 
dramatic activities, and on June 9, 1899, 
James J. Jeffries knocked him out in 
eleven rounds at C oney Island, New York. 

Jeffries was active in the game until the 
end of 1902, then formally retired from 
the ring. Eight years later he was 
dragged away from his farm to defend the 
title he had abandoned. How ill-advised 
he was in this only those who saw that 
pitiful shell of a once-great fighter in the 
ring at Reno on July 4, 1910 can fully 
realize. Perhaps you have read that 
Jeffries was sick—that he was doped be- 
fore the fight. Forget all that, and re- 
member just this one fact—they can’t 
come back! 


ACK JOHNSON was much more inter- 

ested in wine, women and song—to say 
nothing of his high-powered automobiles 
—than he was in fighting. He fought just 
once, as champion, in this country—a 
nine-round affair with Jim Flynn in 1912 
The police stopped it. Shortly there- 
after, Johnson got into difficulties with 
the Federal authorities and had to leave 
the country. Three years later—during 
which time he had fought three ‘“push- 
overs” in Europe—the big black defended 
his world’s title against a Kansas cow- 
puncher named Jess Willard at Havana, 
Cuba. At the end of the twenty-sixth 
round on that day—April 5, 1915—there 
was a new heavyweight champion of the 
world. 

Jess Willard—a “‘cheese-champion”’ if 
there ever was one—was not endowed 
with the fighting heart. He looked upon 
the championship solely as a means to an 
end—the acquisition of wealth—and he 
had not the slightest intention of risking 
the title he had the good fortune to pos- 
sess. He fought a ten-round no-decision 
contest with Frank Moran in 1916. In 
three years he waddled through just three 
terrible exhibition bouts. He would not 
even donate or sell his services for soldier- 
welfare boxing shows during the Great 
War. 

On July 4, 1919, after Willard had 
hardly had a glove on since he won the 
title, he was enticed into a match with 
Jack Dempsey, a young heavyweight who 
had raised quite a stir on the Coast, par- 
ticularly in and round San Francisco. By 
the end of the third round of that fight in 
Toledo it was apparent that a new cham- 
pion was made. 

And now, in 1925, Jack Dempsey has 
laid off fighting for so long that he is vir- 
tually out of the picture. He holds the 
heavyweight championship, and intends 
to hold it as long as he can, for it is a de- 
cided asset to him as a motion picture 
actor. Were he not the heavyweight 
champion of the world, Dempsey would 
amount to little as a box-office attraction. 
and he knows it! 
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Circumstances may arise that will force 
a mpsey into accepting terms for a 

natch against some fighter that stands a 
chance of taking his title away from him. 
Rest assured that Dempsey will stave that 
off as long as he possibly can. He’s 
through fighting—every thinking man 


who looks into the situation will realize as | 


much. But he does not want to abandon 
the title, so long as it can make money for 
him in another line—such as vaudeville 
tours and moving pictures. And when 
that match is made—as made it must be 
some time or other unless Dempsey does 
the wise thing and retires undefeated—I 
am willing to predict that a new champion 
will be crowned, granting, of course, that 
the challenger is not a mere “‘push-over.” 

For they can’t come back after laying 
off fghting! The history of the ring has 
proved as much all too often! 

l'o me, the case of Jack Dempsey illus- 


trates better than any other modern in- | 


stance the decline of the boxing game in 


\merica. Recall my thought at the be- | 


ginning of this article: 
“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” 


THINK of the wealth that Jack Demp- 
sey has acquired as heavyweight 
champion, Through saving and shrewd 
investing, Dempsey is a millionaire now 
and has made his manager, Jack Kearns, 
equally well-to-do. 

[he purses Dempsey has received for 
his few and far-between engagements 
since he took the title from Willard are 
simply staggering, in light of those paid in 
earlier—and I insist better—days. 

Dempsey fought four rounds against 
Carpentier in 1921 and received $300,000 
for his “bit.” If ever there was a “built- 
up” match, that was it. The Frenchman 
had not a chance, as every intelligent fol- 
lower of boxing knew. Yet the public, 
which paid for it all, was made to believe 
that it was the “battle of the century” — 
and so it was, in point of attendance and 
finance. 

A big, clumsy, unskilled dub named 
Luis Angel Firpo, the “Wild Bull of the 
Pampas,” knocked Dempsey down, was 


himself knocked down something like | 
seven times, pushed Dempsey out of the | 


ring, and then took the knockout blow in 
the second round. F or this exhibition of 
“catch-as-catch-can” in New York, on 
September 14, 1923, Dempsey received 


the meager sum of $500,000! It was an- | 


other “battle of the century”! 

Take Dempsey’s record in detail in the 
six years since he became champion of the 
W orld: 

In 1920, he boxed three exhibition 

rounds in Los Angeles, knocked out Billy 
Miske at Benton Harbor in three rounds, 
went into the ring with a couple of spar- 
ring partners in De nver, and knocked out 


Bill Brennan in twelve rounds in New | 
York. Grand total of fighting rounds— | 


hfteen! 

In 1921 he fought just once—against 
Carpentier. That was sufficient, con- 
sidering the price he charged. Total | 


rounds fought—nineteen! 
In all 1922 Dempsey did not fight once. 


His record shows eleven rounds of exhibi- 


tion sparring—five shows in all! 


Dempsey had two fights in 1923—the 
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OU just must have it warm as toast for the 

little fellow’s bath. A Perfection will quickly 
heat the room to a comfortable temperature. 
Grownups, too, in their bathrooms, will ap- 
preciate a Perfection. It’s the necessary partner 
of all other heating systems, and for less than 
two cents an hour this portable heater radiates 
warmth to every corner of the room. Your 
dealer will be glad to show you the new models. 

THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 

7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


The Perfection 1s a radiant heater 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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This is 
Hotpoint’s 


$5 and $6 


models 





a Hot point’s thumb rest 


makes ironing easier for your 
wrist, arm and shoulder 


Fine as Science Can Produce 


The thumb rest is only one of Hotpoint’s superiorities. 


Back of every Hotpoint Servant are all the experience and 


engineering skill gained in nineteen years of specializing in | 
the manufacture of electric heating appliances. | 
You will always find that Hotpoint appliances have an extra | 


margin of quality. Repeated engineering tests prove the / 
superior service given by Hotpoint’s heating element, Hot- / 
point’s terminals, Hotpoint’s heavy nickel plate and the | 
many other features embodied in Hotpoint construction. 


Hotpoint leadership has been built onthe good will of millions / 
of women who know from years of experience the faithful, —_// 
dependable, EVERLASTING service of Hotpoint appliances. / 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., Inc. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters and Factory, Ontario, Calif. 
Los Angeles * San Francisco + Portland + Seattle + Salt Lake City 


Chicago + Boston * NewYork + Atlanta « Cleveland + St. Louis 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 








As a result of many years 
of experience we have com- 
piled some simple rules for 
making ironing easier. Ask 
your dealer (or write us) 
for a copy of “There Is a 
Right and Wrong Way to 
Iron.” It will help save 
your strength 





| Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 





| Turns the toast automatically. A Warmth just where and when you 
| handsome table decoration and want it. On chilly mornings and 
dally appreciated Het int Servant. evenings; for baby’s bath. Conven- 
Heavily nickeled to STAY beauti- ient, clean, safe cocina anyw 
l. Eboniz eed turn knobs. at a moment’s notice. Finished in 
lon-scratching composition feet. har y - lacquer. 
$8.00. $5.75. - 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF eee tine HEATING APPLIANCES 
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THERE’S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE. FOR_EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 



















busiest year of his championship career. 
Tommy Gibbons stayed with him the full 
fifteen rounds in that Shelby affair and 
Firpo lasted two rounds in New York. 
Seventeen rounds of fighting for the year, 
making a grand total of thirty-six rounds 
of combat since he became heavyweight 
champion in rgr1g! 

His bout with Gibbons was two years 
ago, and Dempsey has not fought since, 
unless you care to call these ridiculous ex- 
hibition affairs with untrained dubs fights. 
I don’t! 

So, there you are. Dempsey, as heavy- 
weight champion, has fought just thirty- 
six rounds in six years—an average of six 
rounds, or eighteen minutes, of “work” in 
his particular line a year! How, then, is 
he to be considered a truly great cham- 
pion, having devoted so little time and at- 
tention to his profession in all these years’? 

How can a man develop his natural 
ability—or even retain what ability he 
has—if he does not perfect himself 
through practise and competition? The 
answer is obvious. He can’t! 


EMPSEY may have been a great 

fighter at one time. The day he whipped 
big Jess Willard I believe he was worthy of 
comparison with some of the best in his 
class developed through the ages. But 
now—how can he be anything of a fighter, 
having boxed but. thirty-six rounds in 
competition in six years? It’s out of all 
reason to expect him to be. The years 
have taken their toll. 

And the regrettable part of it all—the 
shameful reflection on the boxing game of 
today—is the fact that there is no out- 
standing heavyweight contender to take 
Dempsey’s place, now that he has virtu- 
ally abandoned the title! 

This brings me to the point of making a 
statement which, perhaps, I would do 
better to leave unsaid. No doubt but 
that it will bring down on my gray head 
the wrath of boxing critics, promoters, 
managers, commissioners and all—to say 
nothing of the boxers themselves. But I 
shall have my say, nonetheless. 

It is my contention that no follower of 
boxing in this present day—be he critic, 
ringstder, referee or whatnot—has ever seen 
a real fight! 

That’s a pretty strong statement, | 
know, and it takes in a lot of territory. 
But it is my honest belief. 

No present-day follower of boxing has 
ever seen a real fight, for the simple, yet 
adequate, reason that there have not been 
any real fights to see for the past—l 
should say, roughly—fifteen years. There 
are no real fighters nowadays! 

I was a fighter in my younger days, 
and later was a referee of some repu- 
tation. I have always been a student of 
boxing style and technic. Therefore, I am 
not too presumptuous, perhaps, in assum- 
ing that I know whereof I speak. And 
the conclusion I have reached of late, after 
close to forty years’ association with box- 
ing and boxers, I have set down above. 


This is the first of a series of three articles 
on the golden age of pugilism, based on 
data furnished by Eddie Graney, dean of 
Pacific Coast boxing referees. The second 
article of the series will appear in the 
December issue of SUNSET. 

—The Editors. 
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Touchdown! 


(Continued from page 15) 


have won the Olympic Games champion- 
ship twice in succession. In 1920 a group 
of Stanford men, aided and abetted by a 
few University of California “ruggers” 

who still remained loyal to their first love, 
got together and practised a bit and went 
to Antwerp to represent the United States 

inthe Rugby competition. Greatly to the 
surprise of the folks at home—and some- 
what to their own consternation—they 
won the title. In 1924 another team was 
recruited in and round San Francisco, a 
Rhodes scholar, member of the Oxford 
First Fifteen, joining in Paris. Again the 
United States — rather, California — 
triumphed. 

(nd why? 

Well, principally because they knew 
how to play football. Not Rugby—foot- 
ball! Since their Rugby days, most of the 
athletes had been trained in the American 
code. They had been taught how to 
tackle, how to run with the ball and pro- 
tect themselves from a tackler. They ran 
low, and they hit hard. Moreover, they 
were trained for the job in hand, as Ameri- 
can college athletes train. And when they 
went out on the field, they were fit. 


HERE’S no fan—short for “fanatic” — 

in all the sporting category one- -half so 
rabid as is your true football “bug.” He 
eats football, talks football, dreams foot- 
ball when he sleeps, and when he isn’t 
doing anything else to further the great 
game he’s writing caustic letters to the 
newspapers. 

\nd now is che season of their 
our—abiding content! 

Now is the season when we foregather 
with our kind at office desk or luncheon 
table, in lobby and drawing room, club 
and business conference, on street-corners 
and in street-cars and unburden our souls, 
each to the other—when we can get a 
word in edgewise, that is. 

Though our talk begin in the friendliest 
of spirits, it is apt to wax heated before we 
finish—loud and acrimonious, accom- 
panied by much arm-waving. Ere we 
part, certain transactions are apt to be 
noted down in memorandum books—ex- 
pressions of opinion backed in the face of 
disputation by wagers of coin of the 
realm. 

Nor home nor business will know us on 
Saturday afternoons. Our women folk— 
well, they can come along with us, provid- 
ing they'll agree to keep quiet and refrain 
from asserting their domination while the 
frenzy grips us. If they persist in bother- 
ing us, we re apt as not to treat them very 
rudely. 

For months we have talked of triumphs 
of the past, forecasting hopefully as to 
what the future may bring forth. Now 
our time has arrived, and we dwell in the 
glorious present, taking no thought of the 
morrow, of what’we shall eat and what we 
shall wear, but only that the team—the 
mighty Varsity (supply your own 
name to fill the blank !), our heart’s de- 
light, shall achieve! 

We number our adherents by the mil- 
lons—yes, literally, by the millions. Last 
year football drew larger crowds through- 
out the country than any other form of 


nay, 
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10-day Test FREE 
Mail the Coupon 


Now!—A new way 
to lighten cloudy teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. 
The way foremost dentists now are urging. 


ULL‘ TEETH, “off-color” teeth; 
gums that are softening and lack 


firmness—modern science has made 
important, new discoveries in over- 
coming them. 

Now, in as little as ten days, you 
can work a transformation in your 


mouth, can add immeasurably to your 
appearance and attractiveness. 

This offers you a_ test without 
charge . . . the most remarkable, ac- 
cording to dental authorities, of all 
dental tests. In fairness to yourself, 
send the coupon. 


FILM—your enemy. How it 


invites tooth and gum troubles 


Dental science 
tooth and gum troubles, 
indirectly, to a germ-laden 
forms on your teeth. 

You can’t see it with your eyes, but 
run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it... a slippery, 
viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
teeth look ‘‘off color,” dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 


traces scores of 
directly or 
film that 


now 


breed in it. And they, with 
are a chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel for 
it now with your tongue. Note how 
your present cleansing method is failing 
in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 

Largely on dental advice the 
has turned to it. Tooth and 
troubles hence are on the decline. 


It removes that film. And 
Firms the Gums 


tartar, 


world 
gum 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon 
today. 
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and stays. Germs by the millions 
Mail this for 
10-Day Tube 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 

Dept. 971, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Send to: 
RNRRRRR AB Bes 8 NLS ch cS asec a eh ok cn eee ie ag 
a ete ose its Syn ae ae ae 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities 

















































































Give yourself the 

mastery of writing 

and a whole new 
world opens 


PERHAPS it is only a red floating 


balloon. . . or the plock-plock of 
shoes down a wooden walk. Yet if 
you imagine that balloon dancing 
into the open window of a room 
where sleeps a man who believes in 
signs or if you make those 
plodding shoes suddenly stop, then 
quicken, then leap into the panic of 
flight—you begin to sense some of 
the flame of creation every real 
writer thrills to when he writes. 


To set, for instance, a figure on a des- 
tined trail and follow, in and out; to bend 
an oak of character under a storm you 
control; to put piteous meaning into a 
filmy handkerchief crushed in the muddy 
print of a man’s heel; to summon a mo- 
ment so holy and white and still that the 
least whisper of leaf is like a stain—these 
are the immediate joys that can lay a 
hush, an intensity of suspense on the 
minds of others. You live for the time in 
a miniature world that when you write 
and when your readers read is almost 
more important than actual existence. 


The Palmer Institute of Authorship can 
help you take such moods and ideas from 
your mind and put them full-rooted on 
paper. It can help you open up their 
freshness for others to enjoy. The 
method is not hard, under Palmer train- 
ing. It is convenient, for you learn at 
your own leisure, wherever you are. And 
it is very wise. Splendid authors and 
editors bring to your work the full wealth 
of their own experience. 

Yet you must have something of mood 
and idea to start with. You must have 
what the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
calls an “instinctive creative imagina- 
tion.” This is determined by a creative 
test which everyone must pass before he 
can be enrolled for Palmer training. If 
you have natural talent for writing, the 
Palmer Institute will discover it and help 
you develop it. If not, it will frankly tell 
you so. For full particulars, mail the coupon. 
etait ttt 
Patmer INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Eldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send without expense or obligation, 
information about your home-study course in 
OShort Story Writing. 0 English Expression. 
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competitive athletics. As for our enthusi- 
asm and our partisanship, why waste 
words expatiating upon the obvious? One 
arises out of the other as naturally as day 
follows night. 

We recruit our numbers from all walks 
of life. Some of our thirty-third degree 
pundits played the game themselves once 
and, though they can not but think the 
game was tougher, hardier in their day, 
still they will admit, if pressed, that the 
younger generation does pretty well—for 
mere boys. Of such as these Kipling 
sings—only he means another ‘“‘game”— 
when he says: 

“Who once hath played in the greatest 

game that all of a man can play, 

No later love, no greater fame will lure 

him long away.” 

Others of us were “bleacher athletes” in 
college, and confirmed bleacherites ever 
since. Many of us never saw a college, 
but never miss a football game. Others of 
us are sufficiently youthful to be hero- 
worshippe rs, imitating the Varsity cap- 
tain’s walk, the cock of his cap, the way he 
parts his hair. Still another group is the 
feminine contingent, emotionally awake 
to the spect: icle and the striving, and 
sometimes, in rare individual cases, as 
keenly critical of technique and perform- 
ance as any masculine rooter on the 
premises. 

This is our time, these weeks of October 
and November—our night to howl. And 
before we have drawn a full breath for a 
second howl, lo, the time is past! 

When it’s all over, including the shout- 
ing, and either Stanford or California—or 
Washington or Oregon or what-not— 
meets a representative eleven from the 
East in a post-season game, the Pacific 
Coast is behind the Western entry to a 
man. We fight like cats and dogs among 
ourselves until we ascertain just which of 
us is top dog. But let a strange dog poke 
his nose over the Rockies with ; a challenge 
and we back our champion to the last 
growl. 

We’ve had some great football teams 
out here on the Pacific Coast. While 
Stanford and California were playing 
Rugby, Gil Dobie had some teams up at 
Washington that would have made the 
East sit up and take notice. The East 
never got a chance to see them, however, 
for faculty regulations prohibited inter- 
sectional games. 

Since the first East-West game at Pasa- 
dena on New Year’s Day, when Washing- 
ton State walloped Brown, the great 
Pollard and all, the West has more than 
broken even in these struggles. The Har- 
vard team, captained by Eddie Casey, 
that came out here New Year’s Day, 1920, 
and beat Oregon 7 to 6 is a notable excep- 
tion in the East’s favor. Since that time, 
no member of the “Big Three” has made 
the Western journey—nor will the trip be 
made at any future date. 

The first of Andy Smith’s great teams 
at California beat Ohio State at its own 
game New Year’s Day, 1921. Ohio State 
was supposed to have “invented” the for- 
ward passing game, and the name of Pete 
Stinchcomb was heralded throughout the 
East as the greatest exponent of that art 
developed in recent years. California 
presented for public acclaim that day one 
Harold P. Muller and one “Brodie” 
Stephens, who, between them, completed 
one of the most spectacular plays ever 














For general 
office use 


For your every-day routine 
typing work in which clear, 
clean, lasting copies are re- 
quired for the files, nothing 
equals 


Multikopy 
Twenty-Five 


All weights to suit specific 
requirements. The copies 
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seen on any gridiron—a 57-yard pass, and 
all pass, for a touchdown, Muller heaving 
the ‘ootball that distance straight to the 
mark, which was little Stephens’ out- 
stretched arms. 

California was held to a scoreless tie by 
Washington and Jefferson the next year, 
and in 1923 The University of Southern 
California administered a sound trouncing 
to Penn State, a leading contender of the 
season in the East. Washington and the 
Navy played a 14-14 tie in 1924, and last 
New Year’s Day Stanford played the 
great Notre Dame team, only to lose 
through three unfortunate breaks which 
the ‘‘Four Horsemen” were quick to turn 
into as many touchdowns. That same 
day California beat Pennsylvania, best in 
the Kast. 

We can hold our own in football out 
here in the West. No less an authority 
than Walter Camp himself told us as 
much only last fall, after seeing some of 
our leading teams.in action. 

lrue, he criticised us for paying too 
much attention to our rooting stunts! 
This was after he had seen what must 
have been the most colorful game played 
in the United States of America last fall, 
and certainly the most heavily attended— 
the Stanford-California game at the Calli- 
fornia Memorial Stadium. About 120,000 
persons saw that game; the exact number 
can not be estimated. The Stadium, with 
extra seats, held something over 79,000. 
Fifteen thousand crowded the “Big C” 
Hill, unable to buy tickets. While other 
uncounted thousands occupied vantage 
points on the hills outside the University 
erounds—some of them as much as a 
mile away. 

Walter Camp, the Father of American 
Football, saw ard marveled—then wrote 
that too much attention to rooting meant 
too little attention to the fundamentals of 
football! His remarks were not resented, 
however. A Father has his privileges. 

In one hundred and two years football 
has come far. I wonder what William 
Webb Ellis, the boy who started it all 
through his “fine disregard for the rules 
of football” as played in 1823, would have 
thought could he have seen these conse- 
quences of his rash act! 


The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 





Board. Haney didn’t mind quitting 
per se, but other members did. 

he Haney sees the situation the Cool- 
idge passion for saving is now running 
counter to the objectives specifically es- 
tablished for the Shipping Board by Con- 
gress. These are to bring the major part 
of American deep-sea commerce under the 
American flag, and to create a sufficient 
naval and military auxiliary. Palmer 
cuts down expenses by cutting off ships, 
Haney thinks he should cut down ex- 
penses by lopping off the vast overhead of 
the Emergency Fleet—a million dollars a 
month. ‘Then Congress, under the econ- 
omy urge, takes a slice off the Palmer 
budget, and Palmer cuts off some more 
ships. The fewer the ships, says Haney, 
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U. S. 
is entitled: 
‘Oysters: An Important Health 
Food.’’ Among other things it says: 


Document No. 58 of the 


Bureau of Fisheries 


(1) ‘The oyster is easily di- 
gested, and is rich in elements 
of importance in our diet.” 


(2) *‘Oysters contain two hun- 
dred times as much iodine as 
milk, eggs and beefsteak.”’ 


(3) ‘‘One pound of oysters will 
furnish 28% of the protein a 
man needs daily, 35°, of the 
calcium, 53% of the phosphor- 
ous, 136°% of the iron.”’ 


Olympia Oysters, rich in iodine, 
phosphorous, iron, and other rare 
vital health salines, should form 
the basis of at least one family 
meal per week and they are really 
more economical than meat. 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., 
Olympia, Wash., for Recipe 







Serve the Cocktail! 

One to two dozen 
yysters, ample catsup; 
salt, lemon juice, Wor 
ester, Tabasco if de- 
sired. Wonderful for 
amily health! 
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| the poorer the service; the less the remain- 
ing ships get to do, and the more the 

| foreign flag ships take. Instead of build- 
ing up the American merchant marine 
there is merely an increase of the number 
of idle ships to be sold to Henry Ford for 
junk. Furthermore, as Congress refuses 
any allowances for new ships, it is only a 
question of time when all will be in the 
junk anchorage. As things are going 
there will not be any active ships in the 
merchant marine five years hence, and it 
will have cost about $75,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 to taper off to annihilation. Why 
not quit now and save the money, Haney 
asks. 

Congress has ordered the Shipping 
Board to distribute the American flag 
liberally round the world and move most 
of the American foreign commerce. ‘All 
right,” says Haney, “if Congress gives us 

| only $18,000,000 a year, let’s go full steam 
ahead on its declared program until the 
| eighteen are gone, and then quit. That 
puts the responsibility where it should 


” 


— 
o 
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But now about this oblique stuff in the 
background. Gossip says that Admiral 
Palmer was discovered for President Cool- 
idge by Matt Brush. Now, Matt is 
President of the American International 
Corporation of New York; and that Cor- 
poration owns the controlling interest of 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, whose great fleet of ships is 
mostly under the British flag and control. 
It is considered just possible that the far- 
seeing Matt, probably the greatest human 
dynamo in American business today, 
recommended Palmer because the latter’s 
ideas of taking off Shipping Board ships as 
business declines instead of putting more 
on to make and get business, coincided 
remarkably with Matt’s codperation to 
extend the activities of his own fleet. Any 
way, the suspicious ones declare that ever 
since the Emergency Fleet began in the 
storm and stress of war, the trail of inimi- 
cal shipping interests has ever been round 
it—always seeking some way to put the 
government fleet out of business. 

However that may be, Haney, I under- 
stand, is fully convinced that Admiral 
Palmer has ideas of route concentration 
that run counter to the Congressional 
policy of developing trade routes out of 
other ports than New York and San 
Francisco. In brief, Haney thinks that 
the one-man executive policy, which the 
President has grafted on the Shipping 
Board in close alliance with the economy 
drive, is tending toward the gradual anni- 
hilation of the government fleet without 
building up lines that may be transferred 
later to private ownership, and is at the 
same time tending toward centralization 
in a few ports. Being on the Board to 
look after the shipping interests of the 
Pacific Coast, especially those of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, Haney refuses to be a 
party to policies that tend to extinguish 
them. Of course, he will be “separated”’ 
in the end, but not by the resignation 
route under the charge of having deceived 
the President. Retiring spectacularly as 
the one man in the whole vast govern- 
mental organization who dared to defy the 
President, he may be the means of one 
more Congressional reorganization of the 
merchant marine mess. Anyway, Port- 
land backs him up to the hilt—and that is 
where he lives. 
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hands nice. Sani-Flush does the 
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the bowl—follow directions on the 
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A Foregone 


Conclusion 


(Continued from page 11) 


yolubly at times. Caseby never swore. 
They had a profound liking for each other 
and, though both agreed that lawyers 
must live, they were not unnecessarily un- 
scrupulous; there was usually a humane 
quality in their shrewdness. 

Atthe end of an hour, Caseby walked in. 

“Well neow, Honore Clark!” 

Caseby’s, “Well neow,” had many 
definitions; just now it was a drawlingly 
pleasant greeting. 

“You have not forgotten me, Mr. 
Caseby.” 

“T’d not forget soon your red head bob- 
bing about below my window at St. 
Charles, Honore—nor your mother’s 
corn-pone, hot and buttered inside.” 

Honore’s face settled into a stillness 
that made her look older than her twenty- 
seven years. “My mother died eight 
years ago. I nursed her for two years.” 

“So I heard. At the time I needed 
nursing myself, Honore. I was traveling 
west fast, toward the last sunset, the 
Slayer of Souls had me.” 

“But you got the better of it—not 
many do.” 

“No, not many... 
married a Haller, Honore.” 

“I was young and alone and I didn’t 
know any better. He left me a year after 
we were married, but I didn’t get my 
divorce until a year ago.” 

“Tt would end that way with a Haller, 
they were a bad breed. And you’re not 
the kind that takes up easily with another 
man ...so you’ve let a few years of life 
slip by. You look used to the public 
—in movies, Honore?” 

“Nothing so brilliant, Mr. Caseby— 
just a nurse. My husband failed me 
the year of the war and I went over, for I 
could nurse. After the war, I kept on 
nursing. It is something connected 
with my nursing that has brought 
me to you. Until a little while ago, I 
didn’t know that Caseby of Caseby and 
Meers was my old friend, or I would have 
come before.°’ 

“Well, you tell me about it, but first let 
me fetch in my partner, Honore. It’s 
business has brought you, isn’t it? Some- 
thing 1 important?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Well, Meers and I work together, so 
you tell the two of us about it.” 

While she waited, Honore moistened 
her lips and her hands came together in a 
tight grip. Then she bowed to a stout 
little man with a smiling face and guileless 
biue eyes who bowed profoundly. 

“My partner is giving me a pleasure,” 
said Meers. He had been awaiting Case- 
by’s summons with interest. The firm 
had a big case, one after Caseby’s own 
heart, and here was the woman they 
had sought in vain during half the 
night, calmly sitting there. If she was 
inw ardly disturbed, she did not show it. 

“We shall see what we shall see,” was 
Meers’ mental comment. 

Caseby seated himself in his office chair. 
“You tell us now, Mrs. Haller,’ he 
prompted pleasantly. 





And so you 
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WNERS who understand radio 

construction say that Stromberg- 
Carlson Receivers give most consistently 
good reception at all seasons—under 
all conditions. 


This stability of performance is maintained 
undiminished, no matter how long the receiver 
is IN service. 

The reason is plain. For more than 30 years 
Stromberg-Carlson has been building voice 
transmission and voice reception apparatus, 
which the great public telephone companies buy 
because of its dependability and the minimum 
amount of servicing they have to give it. 

The same trained, conscientious workmanship 

the same experienced engineering has pro- 
duced Stromberg-Carlson Radio Receivers—and 
has built into them the sweet tone quality, the 
long range ability and the extreme selectivity 
which are revolutionizing broadcast listeners’ 
ideas. 

There is nothing accidental about the fact that 
Stromberg-Carlson apparatus is “gold standard” 
in radio value—nor that only the highest class of 
radio merchants represent it. 
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ETraw windscomewith Novem- 
ber! No more rough skin, wind- 
burn or chaps. Keep your skin soft 
and smooth with LEMON COCOA 
BUTTER LOTION. 


Lemon juice, as you know, has been 
used for many years to clear the 
complexion. Being an astringent, 


it also closes the pores. 





Cocoa Butter is a splendid skin | 


food, rich in tissue-building prop- 


erties. 


These two, skillfully combined, | 


form a soothing, healing balm that | 
is a blessing on your hands and} 
face. Slightly antiseptic. Free from 


any trace of greasiness. 


LEMON COCOA BUTTER LOTION 
is sold only at Rexall Drug Stores. | 


“There is one near you” 


| all about him. 
| his aunt, a mean woman. 
| picking and picking with her fingers,’ he 
| told me. i i 
| making up her accounts at night.’ I 
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Honore clasped and unclasped her 
hands. “I told you that I went on nursing 
after I came back from France. Saar: 
Well, it was a year afterwards that I had 
a hospital case, a man who was terribly 
ill, a nervous breakdown and typhoid. He 
was delirious most of the time and I heard 
He grew up in the care of 
‘She is always 


‘She’s picking up pennies and 
understood so well—a lonely, sensitive 


child, and when he grew older his nerves 
sickened of her sordidness. He ran away 


| from it finally. 


“Then he told other things, how he 
slaved to get his training in chemistry and 
the position he had when the war came. 
And—and about his wife. When he went 
over he didn’t know that the baby was 
coming. He was at the front when he got 
that word and he was still there when he 
heard that his wife had died. 

“When he began to convalesce, I 
came down with a bad case of the 
flu. When I was up again, he had gone 


from the hospital, gone from New 
York, and I couldn’t find out where 
he was. Then a patient of mine wanted 


to come to Los Angeles and I brought 
her here. She got better and went back, 
but I stayed. 

“Then I heard through a physician of a 
wealthy old woman in Hollywood who 
wanted a nurse. He said there was noth- 
ing the matter with her except her fear 
that she had a weak heart. She wanted 
some one to stay with her, a sort of com- 
panion. Her name is Mrs. Dignant and 
I have been with her now for six months. 
It was yesterday I happened to learn 
that the man whom I nursed in New York 
is here in Los Angeles. His name is John 
Baird.” The Monteith Chemical Company 
offered him a position, so he came out 
here after his illness. He was doing well, 
he had bought a little house on the in- 
stalment plan and was working over a 
new dye which he and the company 
thought would make their fortune. 

“Then, through no fault of his, but be- 
cause he has an enemy who wants to get 
hold of his formula for the dye, he has 
been thrown out of his position. He will 
lose his house, he and his little girl will be 
on the street, for he put everything he had 
into his house. 

“There are men who can lose out in life 
again and again, things don’t cut deep 
with them, all life is a gamble. But John 
Baird is not that sort. He has a set of 
nerves that may go queer. He has a 
brain that won’t stand overstrain after 
overstrain—I have nursed him and I 
know!” 


EERS looked at Caseby and Caseby 
looked at the desk. Then he said 
equably, “Well, Honore?” 

She caught her breath. “What I want 
you and Mr. Meers to do for me 1s this; I 
have some money saved—I want you to 
get three thousand dollars in cash to John 
Baird this morning. You are bound to 
secrecy, you must not tell him who put it 


| into your hands; tell him it 1s a free gift 


| from a friend.” 
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| pected. What was Caseby going to do now? 


Meers thought that he had never seen 
anything more appealing than her eager 
face. ‘This was not at all what he had ex- 
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Caseby stirred in his chair. “To be 
sure—we can give him the money—” he 
announced slowly. “You see, we know 
him, Meers and I. It was Meers who got 
his dye formula patented for him.” 

Her eyes grew brilliant. “I felt that I 
was coming to friends! It was queer how 
I felt about it, that I must hurry and 
come to you, Mr. Caseby.” 

“You said it was a Mrs. Dignant you 
were with,” Caseby continued placidly. 
“Were you at her house last night, 
Honore?” 

“No,” she said with sudden unease. 
“Why, do you know her?” 

“She died last night.” 

Honore did not exclaim, but she looked 
like one who screams. Her eyes widened 
abnormally and her lips fell apart. There 
was no mistaking her expression, she was 
terrified. There was perfect silence, then 
she asked huskily, “How?” 

“She was murdered.” 

Again she did not exclaim. Inthe same 
husky way she asked, “Who—did it?” 

“That has to be proved,” Caseby said 
with sudden intensity. “It happened 
shortly before half past nine last night, for 
Mr. Burns of Shattock and Burns had an 
appointment with Mrs. Dignant at that 
hour. He arrived at the house and rang 
the bell. He rang several times, he says, 
then a man came to the door. Mr. Burns 
— for Mrs. Dignant and the man said, 

| am Mrs. Dignant’s nephew, John Baird. 
| came just a few minutes ago and found 
my aunt lying beside her desk. She has 
been murdered, I think. Burns describes 
Baird as disheveled and trembling.” 


ONORE sat motionless, her dilated 
eyes fixed on Caseby. She said 
nothing. 

“Mr. Burns then went up with Baird 
and found that it was as Baird had said. 
Mrs. Dignant had been choked to death. 
(he body was warm, she had been dead 
only a few minutes. There were indica- 
tions of a struggle, the rug before the desk 
was tumbled, a jewel-box lay on the floor 
and the jewels it had contained were scat- 
tered about. In the box was a list of the 
jewels and a note attached explained that 
the jewels were the property of John 
Baird. Both the list and the note were 
yellowed by age. On the desk was a roll 
of bills—a thousand dollars, a list of 
Mrs. Dignant’s property and some notes 
which she had made, evidently reference 
notes for drawing up a will. 

“The two, Burns and Baird, had barely 
reached the room when the neighborhood 
nightwatchman joined them. He had 
discovered a back window open and gone 
to investigate. He declares that he found 
every other window in the house and the 
two outer doors securely fastened on the 
inside. The open window had been fas- 
tened on the inside also, for the latch had 
been pried off from thé outside. It seems 
that the nightwatchman had been gossip- 
ing for half an hour or so with Mrs. Dig- 
nant’s next door neighbor. ‘The house was 
entered while he was talking with the 
neighbor. She was telling him of a con- 
versation she had overheard that after- 
noon—some man quarreling with Mrs. 
Dignant. She was picking roses close to 
the dividing fence and heard accusations 
and threats. Then she watched the 
man go away, looking furious. Accord- 
ing to her, the man was John Baird. 
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HicH BLoopD 
PRESSURE 


Nature’s Warning 


Look out for High Blood Pressure! It is not 
a disease. But it is a symptom, a warning— 


| 


common in men and women over 45 years | 


old, and frequently found in younger people, 


High Blood Pressure often leads to serious 
diseases of the kidneys and heart, such as 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Apoplexy and 
other organic troubles. The blood pressure 
test is one of the most important made by 
life insurance companies on applicants for 
policies. 


Read How Agmel Reduced 
_ the Blood Pressure of These 
Men and Women 


About four years ago I had a blood tumor break in 
my stomach which left me with very high blood pres- 
sure, and I hase been on a very strict diet. After tak- 
ing one can Of Agmel, my blood pressure is about 
normal; can eat anything and no more constipation, 
which bothered me ior twenty years. 

J. J. I, San Pedro, Calif. 

I was fortunate to get some Agmel and it has given 
me wonderful results. Reduced my blood pressure from 
179 to 145 in one week. Do you have any representa- 
tive in Chicago? A large number of my friends are 
desirous of procuring some of it. 

G. D., Chicago, Ill. 

It gives me great pleasure to tell you that I find 
Agmel all that you claim it to be. My wife has taken 
it three weeks and it has reduced her blood pressure 
sixty points. 


J. W. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
I examined a woman last evening who started on 
Agmel three weeks ago. Age 60, weight 170, blood 
pressure 190. Had pains in her head, could not lie 
down without choking or exert herself without being 
short of breath. Well, her blood pressure is down 


to 138, no more pains, can lie down and sleep, walk as 
far as she likes and feels like smiling. 
J. H. M., Provo, Utah. 

If you have cold hands and feet, dizziness, un- 
refreshing sleep, pressure in the head, consti- 
pation, nervousness or headaches—the 
chances are your blood pressure is at fault. 
Don’t disregard this warning, but send at 
once for the free booklet “Health” which will 
tell you about the truly astonishing work 
that AGMEL has done in relieving High 
Blood Pressure in others. 


Not a Drug—Not a Medicine 


AGMEL is not a drug, medicine, pill or se- 
rum. It contains no alcohol or other harm- 
ful ingredients. It is a natural raw food, the 
sap of the Maguey plant, coming to you as 
it is made by nature, with nothing added, 
nothing taken out except water. For h 
e dreds of years, the raw 
j } unconcentrated sap has 
been used in a limited 


of the blood stream, 
kidneys and digestive 
organs. Modern science 
has made it available to 
everybody, and many 
prominent physicians 
are now using it in their 
practice. 


This FREE Booklet 
Tells All 


Learn more about this remarkable pro- 
duct. It will cost you nothing but a two 
cent stamp to get the booklet “Health,” 
and it may well bring you renewed health, 
strength and vitality. 


The AGMEL Corporation 
MAIL THE COUPON 


or use a postcard 
The AGMEL Corporation yo 
819 Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Without obligation on my part, please 
send me your free booklet “‘ Health” 
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way to relieve troubles | 


“The police were called and this is the 
account John Baird gave of himself, and 
the circumstances are unfortunate: He 
said that he had visited his aunt that 
afternoon to request of her the return of 
the jewels, for he was in need of money. 
She refused to give them to him and he 
granted that he had been angry, but de- 
clared that he had not threatened her. 
He said that afterwards he had walked 
over the hills for hours in great distress of 
mind. At Jast he decided to return and 
make another appeal. If she would not 
give him the jewels he would sell her the 
patented formula for a dye which she had 
offered to buy from him that afternoon 
for a thousand dollars. 

“He stated that he rang the front door- 
bell; then, when there was no answer, he 
went to the back of the house. There he 
found that one of the windows was un- 
latched, and as he was determined to see 
his aunt that night, he raised the window 
and, getting in, went up to the only room 
in the house which was lighted. There he 
found conditions exactly as the police 
found them. He said he was so badly 
shocked that he was dazed. Then he real- 
ized that some one was ringing the front 
doorbell and went down. He has been 
questioned and _ requestioned, but he 
clings to his story. ‘The supposition is, of 
course, that he was all but caught in the 
act and could not escape, the night- 
watchman being in evidence at the back 
of the house and Mr. Burns at the front 
door, and that on the spur of the moment 
he manufactured the story. He sent for 
me this morning and told me every- 
thing.” 

“He 1s 

“Yes.” 

“How is he?” 

“He seems dazed. I couldn’t really 
talk with him, for he was exhausted.” 


in jail?” She looked stricken. 


HE nodded. She was slowly recover- 
ing. ‘“You’re going to be his lawyer?” 
cam: 

“l’m glad,” she said less lifelessly. 
“About my money, Mr. Caseby—I want 
you to take it and use it for him.” 

“But he is worth a million or so now.” 

Evidently her thoughts came slowly; 
then intelligence dawned in her eyes. 
“The will wasn’t made—her money comes 
to him, of course. There will be 
money with which to fight!” 

“Quite right. Now the police 
will be after you with questions, Honore.” 

“They'll get nothing from me!” The 
color grew in her cheeks and she stood up 
under the force of her determination. 

Caseby said mildly, “From remarks 
made by the neighbor woman to the night- 
watchman, there seems to be the impres- 
sion that Baird has a prison record. She 
stated that she heard one sentence dis- 
tinctly, “here is no mercy in you—you 
sent me to the penitentiary.’ ” 

Honore’s answer had a misty quality. “I 
think—probably she is mistaken.’”’ She 
turned then abruptly to something else. 
“I’m going out now to the Dignant house 
to get my things, Mr. Caseby, and the po- 
lice will ask me some questions, of course. 
Well, let them—lI shall see you afterwards.” 
Then suddenly her lips quivered and her 
eyes filled. “I can’t talk any more,” she 
said, and before Caseby had time to lift 
himself from his chair or Meers could get 
to his feet, she had gone. 








Yes, Your EYES 
Can Be Improved 


Millions of women the world over 
have improved their EYES with 
Murine. This harmless lotion in- 
stantly refreshes and invigorates 
dull, heavy EYES, and encourages | 
a clear, bright, healthy condition. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 32, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Beauty. 


URINE. 
FOR Your 


EYES 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
GOOD HEARING A JOY 


Millions of people know that, but Multitudes of 
persons with defective hearing and Head Noises 
are again enjoying conversation, go to Theatre and 
Church because they use Leonard Invisible Anti- 
septic Ear Drums, which are Tiny Megaphones 
fittingin the Ear entirely out ofsight. No wires, no 
_ batteries, no head piece. They are Unseen Comforts 
and inexpensive. Write for booklet and sworn 
statement of the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. O. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 150 70 5th Ave., New York 

















This Home-Mixed Cough 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 


Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup, 
a bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a 
family supply—of pure, wholesome cough 
syrup, the best that money could buy, for 


No trouble to mix— 


adults or children. le tc 
Makes a big difference 


package tells how. 
in your drug bills. 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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The partners looked at each other and 
‘ the rarest of things happened, Caseby | 
spoke before Meers did. ‘‘Well neow,” he 
said thoughtfully. 

Meers was regretful. “You didn’t get 
much from her, Caseby—except that she 
may be helpful if you have to plead tem- 
porary insanity. It’s plain enough that’s 
what she thinks will be his defense.” 

‘‘We got from her that she loves him,” 
Caseby supplemented. 

“Any jackass could see that! It'll do 
his case more harm than good, though— 
she won’t make a disinterested witness.” 

Caseby had risen and was getting into 
his overcoat. “But love is a big thing, 
Meers, a mighty big thing. Sometimes it 
sharpens the wits.” 

Meers was dissatisfied. ‘You didn’t 
question her at all, Caseby. I don’t see 
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what you got out of it.” i aq 
“T got all I expected. You just curb i | 
your impatience, Meers, and keep house aa : ™ 7 
here while I go and have a talk with : | eS win 
Baird. So long to you, Meers.”’ its ~ 





Ill 


ATE that afternoon, Honore sat in 
Caseby’s private office, waiting for 
him as she had waited that morning. 
Meers was in his private room, Miss Lin- 


j wood informed her, but it was Caseby she 








wanted to see. Mr. Caseby was going to be 

kept late at court, Miss Linwood said. 
Miss Linwood saw without looking that 

; Mrs. Haller must have been weeping long 








Y and hard. Honore’s eyelids were swollen, 

Yy her nostrils were reddened and her mouth 
had a wistful droop. 

hee Usually Miss Linwood left the office 

and promptly at five. This evening she lin- 

sm gered as long as decency would permit. 

s, 10 Finally she departed. 

ad Honore looked at the vista of sky- 

deaf. scrapers and thought of the jail. The 

York California twilight came quickly, just a 


half light and then darkness; as if turned 
on by a switch, the vista of windows 
seemed all to be lighted at once. She 
was seated in darkness and did not know 
at: so intent were her thoughts. When All metalware, and enamelware, is quickly cleaned with Sapolio. Removes 


Caseby came in, the shaft of light from rust, grime and grease. No disagreeable dust or odor. 
as a shi i : ; 
z a If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and 10c for full size cake to 


the outer office touched her; the next ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., 439 West St., New York 
moment there was a glare of light. Hon- 


ore saw Caseby, but she scarcely noticed 
that Meers was with him. aS es ee 























“Well neow, Honore,’ Caseby said 
gravely. 
She looked at him with eyes that, ° 
though tear-saddened, were burning. She i OW-= Bb riced Club Offers 
- e = r oe mee a o ‘ 
talked rapidly. “I was stupid, stupid, not (These Prices Good Until Nov. 10th Only) 
to have thought of it before. Yesterday 
¥ . e Regu- Regu- 
afternoon, after Mrs. Dignant and John a i Sueuial 
Baird had talked, she came up to her sit- Cost Price _ Cost Price 
ting-room where I was and I ran into the SUNSET with AMERIC AN.....$5.00 $4.40 SUNSET with Hygeia of $5 50 $4 40 
Mes “ “ American Boy 4.50 3.90 . “John Martin’s Book6 50 = =5.40 
bedroom. I had been knitting and my ball : * pee tae <a « Life 750 6.40 
of yarn fell and rolled under the bookcase. I «“ « Asia 6.50 5.15 a“ “ McCall's 3.50 2.90 
tried to pull it out and then I saw that it 5 “ Century : = ; : ‘ + le wee? rd Z 
; 2 s ‘ ae ee a 2 * = “ Cosmopolitan y) * otoplay 5 
had fallen behind the bookcase into a hole : ® cut om 40 ‘ “ Radio (S. F.) 500 3.90 
inthe wall. A piece of the baseboard was «“ “ Christian Herald...4.50 3.40 “ “ Radio Broadcast. 6.50 5.40 
pushed up and in the space behind, sunk “ “ Current History...5.50 4.40 “ «Review of Reviews 6.50 ‘ 65 
. in the floor, was a sort of cupboard that : ; et ; z : - ° rs an gaat mer: 
: a « Emde Sc , 
q seemed to be full of bundles of letters. I ° “ Golden Book 650 4.65 a “ Tedsy'sHeweniie.3.8 2.64 
: hadn’t time to get the ball of yarn out, so “ “ Good Housekeeping5.50 4.90 “ “ Vogue 7.50 6.40 
] broke the thread. . “ Harper's 6.50 5.40 . “ Youth’sCompanion.4 .50 3.90 
“Today when I reached under the book- Many others in our ‘Last Chance”’ lista copy sent you 
~ case, the piece of board was in place. She on request. 
must have forgotten yesterday and have 
y left the board pushed up—the bookcase is SUNSET MAGAZINE 
fastened to the wall, years could pass and 460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Cal. 
no one find that opening. I took out all 
the letters and ran back into my room and 
































ADVANTAGE NUMBER TWO 





Depend- 
abi 


lity 








ROVED durability, 

expert craftsmanship, 
styles whose authenticity 
cannot be questioned ,—you 
can depend on securing all 
these advantages if you se- 
lect, in person, from one of 
our wholesale exhibits. 
You need only a Card of Introduc- 
tion signed by your Naborhood 
Dealer. The Peck & Hills Plan also 
includes our catalog which may 
be consulted in dealer's store if you 
are not able to use card. If your 
dealer declines to give you card, 
write us for name of one who will. 
Write for Free Booklet 52 
which explains fully this money- 
saving way of buying home-fur- 
nishings and also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Deaiers Only 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous the 


treatment while 


patient enjoys undisturbed rest. 
Avoidance of internal medication. 
Prompt relief. 


Unquestionable merit. 





1879 
The household remedy for bronchial troubles 


Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 29B 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 
€2 Cortlandt Street, New York 
2” ~ or Leeming-Mites Building, Montreal, Canada 
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| my apartment [ examined them—found | 
this letter, which was the one I hoped to | 
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put them in my bag. When I got back to 


get. Read it!” 

ing hands and read them carefully. Then, 
in an utterly expressionless way, he passed 
them over to Meers and dropped still 


| lower in his chair, his long fingers inter- 





laced across his sunken chest. 
Meers read the letter rapidly, then 
looked at his partner. “Ah!” he said. 
“Couldn’t it be true? Couldn’t it? 
Honore asked vividly. “Twenty years 
and a month ago she sent him to Sing 


” 


Sing. You see what he says, ‘You may go | 


Caseby took the sheets from her quiver- | 


to the ends of the earth, my shadow will | 
follow you and, in the end, my hands will | 


find your throat. You shall have relent- 


less cruelty in return for relentless cruelty 
to those who hate enough twenty years | 


are but a day. I shall keep myself alive,’ 
Mr. Caseby—couldn’t it be?” 


“Twenty years is a long time,” Caseby | 


said slowly. From the look of him, Meers 
knew that he was thinking hard and fast. 

“Tt is possible!” she urged. “You can 
find out whether he lived, when he was 
freed, where he went! Why couldn’t it be 
this man who broke the latch on that 
window and let himself in? Why isn’t it 
possible that John Baird got into the 
house not more than five minutes after the 
other man left? Such things do happen. 
This morning when you said ‘peniten- 
tiary, | remembered what John Baird had 
said to Mrs. Dignant about this man. 
‘He wrote you a letter which I’ll wager 
you have not forgotten,’ he said. Then I 


thought of the bundles of letters in that | 


hole in the wall.” 

Caseby unlaced his fingers and sat up. 
“Tl see what can be done about this 
letter, Honore, so you go home and rest. 
I'll let you know how things are going.” 

Caseby had not given her much hope. 
Meers feared that she would weep, but she 
did not. Her tear-worn eyes were very 
bright. She shook hands with Caseby and 
Meers. “I know you will do your very 
best for him,” she said bravely. 


HEN the door had closed on her, 
Meers said, ‘‘Well, Caseby?” 

But Caseby was in action. He was 
calling New York, calling Griswell, calling 
long distance again. It seemed likely that 
he was going to be kept grimly busy 
all night. Meers decided to go home. 

A few days later, in the afternoon, 
Caseby called on his partner. He came 
into Meers’ private room, the library, and 
removed his overcoat and hat and seated 
himself according to his idea of comfort. 

“Have a cigar,’ Meers said and prof- 
fered an excellent brand. 

“Thank you, Meers,” said Caseby. 

“So you've gone and done it again— 
nipped a case in the bud,” Meers re- 
marked admiringly. 

“They’re the cases that pay us best.” 

“Sure. Given you the reputation of 
being a wizard, Caseby. You certainly 
know how to handle people. You had an 
inspiration when you mentioned the peni- 
tentiary.” 

“T was only feeling round, Meers. I 
hadn’t a ray of light until Honore looked 
at me the way she did. You've seen the 
clouds moving across the moon, haven’t 
you, Meers? That’s the way her eyes 
looked. I couldn’t get anything from 





“...-and— 
they lived happily 
ever after’ — 


Fenner substantial construction, fine 
materials, authentic design, are not 
reserved for large homes only. A 
small home may have REAL DIS- 
TINCTION.A small home may have 
spacious room arrangement. It may 
have correct design. It may be sub- 
stantial and home-like, well con- 
structed of wonderful materials. The 
Winthrop and other Fenner designs 
are proof! 


Write now for 1925 Fenner Plan 
Book showing 30 designs which em- 
body the best features of more than 
700 homes, (35c a copy) or for FREE 
prospectus, 








FENNER MEG.CO. 
P.O.BOX x4318 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





14 Years of Service to Western Home Builders 








_ do American criminals escape pun- 
ishment while in England the penalty is 
swift and sure? 


Why is a “‘wise’” lawyer allowed to gain 
postponements for the crook client who is 
able to hire him? 


Why are our court dockets crowded and 
cluttered with more cases than the judges will 
ever be able to try? 


Read “‘Law’s Delays” by D. R. Lane, and 


form your own opinion. 
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Clear-Tone 


The Wonder-Working Lotion 


Use like toilet water. Is positively rec- 
ommended for quickly and permanently removing 


PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS 


Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers Itch and Eczema, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. Endorsed by 
druggists, physicians, skin specialists, 
barbers, and over 100,000 men and wom- 
en test cases, who succeeded with Clear- 
Tone after failing with everything else. 


FREE Write today for my FREE 


Booklet, “‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” 
telling how I cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 


E. S. GIVENS 
145 Chemical Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Baird, except his story repeated over and 
over again, as if he was saying a memo- 
rized lesson. I don’t wonder they felt so 
sure they had the right man. Baird was 
simply dazed. As she said, he can’t stand 
an overstrain. I saw that she had an in- 
spiration and I just let her work it out—I 
knew that her red hair covered good 
brains. Back in Missouri she was a smart 
little girl.” 

‘And he’s out?” 

“This afternoon—and the other man’s 
in. He says he’s not sorry, that he’d as 
leave hang as not—he’s had his satisfac- 
tion.” Caseby’s face softened. “I asked 
her if she wouldn’t like to do detective 
work for us and she just smiled and Baird 
looked at her—well, as a man ought to 
look at a woman.” 

“They'll get married, I suppose.” 

“That’s a foregone conclusion, Meers.’ 


,’ 





The 
Book Corner 


(Continued from page 45) 


Consequently, when a book like Sidney 
Herschel Small’s “Both One,” (Bobbs- 
Merrill), makes its appearance there is 
more or less of a taking of sides and—de- 
pending upon who happens to rush into 
the brawl and whether or not the contro- 
versy becomes “‘news,’’—a mild or a con- 
siderable furore. 

Mr. Small’s story, baldly, concerns a 
boy, German Jew by birth but no longer 
orthodox and a Gentile girl—Methodist, 
is it?—who grow up together in a small 
California town, marry each other and in 
defiance of all tradition in the matter, live 
quite happily ever after. 

Now, Mr. Small, very likely intended his 
book as more or less of a hand-grenade 
dropped into the trenches of the stand- 
patters. Quite evidently he is committed 
to the belief that such intermarriages may 
be successfully brought off—not necessar- 
ily all of them nor merely the one of which 
he writes, but the thing is possible, is his 
point. Well, we’re quite willing to agree 
with him; so is any one of unbiased judg- 
ment and that’s most of us. All things 
are possible, some, even, are probable; but 
why all the pother about it? 

So far, though, there hasn’t been much 
commotion stirred up by the story. 
Mr. Small has not made his theme as 
important a factor in the book as he 
might have. It’s there, no doubt of that, 
but not so prominently as the jacket led 
us to believe. Still, Mr. Small may not 
be quite so anxious to deliver a message 
as we’ve taken him to be. After all there’s 
a lot more to his book than the Jew-Gen- 
tile intermarriage side. 

It is chiefly these other things which 
make his book worth your while. Smooth 
writing, nice characterization, a_ solid 
grasp of his story, as he goes—which was 
not altogether true of his previous book, 
‘Fourscore,” potentially a much bigger 
novel but loosely held together—and a 
remarkably keen gift for expressing action 
in “visual” terms if you'll allow the word; 
these things make “‘Both One” a distinctly 
good novel if not precisely an important 
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Stop | 
Sore”? Sa 
Throat/ 


Treat sore throat both inside and outside! Gargle 
with a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. shaken into 
an eighth glass of water. It soothes; relieves the 
irritation; reduces the swelling and destroys the 
germs. 

Then, rub the throat with a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr. to start the circulation and break 
up the congestion. 

Absorbine, Jr. brings prompt relief; prevents 
this infection from getting a hold and dragging 


along for weeks—to more serious consequences. “Nothing isso refreshing, 


cleansing and cooling’’, 
writes an inveterate smok 

er who uses Absorbine, Jr. 
(dilute), as a mouthwash. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 
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PART FOUR 


“E. G. Lewis, Champion Borrower of Them All” 
SUNSET MAGAZINE for December, out November 15th 
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gor any volume 


The West, land of romance itself, has always loved that great ro- 
mancer and gallant spirit, Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Every home which appreciates culture and princely entertainment 
should have a Stevenson shelf. The new, official South Seas Edition 
makes it possible because the price is only 90 cents a volume, and you 
can select any volume you want. There are thirty-two volumes, each 
with green library binding, two-color title-page, and decorative end 


papers. At any place where books are sold 


Charles Scribner’s Sons Fifth Avenue - New York 


( These books were designed for people who like to own attractive books. That's why they 
are going to make such destrable Christmas gifts.) 
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SB pam leaf — 
zn December 


Cast off winter’s chains this year for 
a ginger-flower Ici! Wear bathing suit, 
Hawaiian hat and Iet Waikiki’s warm 
sands thaw the chill from your boncs. 


cAn Adventure —in comfort 
Sailing with the sun you turn off the steam 
in your stateroom, Luxurious ships, these that 
voyage the smooth seas direct to Honolulu 
from Angeles, San Seattle, 
Vancouver and Victoria, 





Francisco, 


B.C. 


Los 


In 5 to 6 days you're sitting under a monkey- 
pod tree rubbing your eyes, wondering if you 
can make the folks back home understand 
how different Hawaii is. 

Costs so little! 

Linger a while in Uncle Sam’s exotic mid- 
Pacific territory ; you may do so at little extra 
cost. Hotel, apartment and cottage rates are 
moderate: you'll be surrounded by all accus 
tomed comforts and conveniences. Or, if your 
time is limited, make round trip from the Pacific 
Coast in 3 or 4 weeks for as little as $300 or 
$4 including first-class travel and all 
cidentals, allowing a week or two in Hawaii. 
Book through your local railway, steamship 
or travel agent direct to Honolulu. 


Golf courses on all larger islands. Swimming, 


surfing, deep-sea fishing, motoring, mountain 
hiking—all outdoor sports the year around. See 
volcanic wonderland of Hawaii National Park. 
Hawaiian musicand dancing in its native locale. 
For _— colored brochure— 





215 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


344 FORT STREET, HONOLIL LU, HAWAII, U.S.A 








And, after all, if you get a good 


one. 
story, that’s what you’re after. What 
boots it whether there’s a “‘message’”’ or 
not? 
Bookish Papers 
you remember, for instance, ‘The 


F 
I Amenities of Book-Collecting,” by 
Edward Newton, you'll be on deck to 
se pad his new book, ‘The Greatest 
Book in the World, And Other Papers,” 
(Atlantic). (The “Amenities,” by the 
way, 1s already a collector’s item although 
it is ‘only SIX years or so old. Memo: 
Hang on to “firsts” of the new volume!) 

As the name of the book indicates, 
Mr. Newton’s leading essay concerns it- 
self with various Bibles; the other thirteen 
papers range from “Sporting Books” to 
“Dialogue Between Father and Son,” in 
which Father tries to instil a fondness for 
Gilbert and Sullivan into a breast, anx- 
iously appreciative but nevertheless more 
attuned to melodies which permit of adap- 
tation to the “Charleston.” A_ treat, 


this paper, and our favorite out of the 
whole book. 

As to Mr. Newton’s disquisitions on 
books in general, let us persuade you, if 
we can, that they’re not “highbrow.” 
Mr. Newton writes with distinction, with 
a style which can not be denied, but he is 
never talking at you from anywhere but 
your own level, he is never academic, 
pedagogic, never “high hat.” 

Books need some one like this to write 
about them. Too many writers about 
books never approach the matter of litera- 
ture excepting in a “capital L” frame of 
mind. Seriousness, solemnity, an air of 
great consequence, of my stic rites to be 
performed—these things are too often the 
foundations for criticism, more’s the pity. 

Mr. Newton, as we have said, 1s not of 
this latter persuasion. You may read him 
with pleasure, unconscious of any preach- 
ment anywhere. And when you lay down 
his book and stop to think you'll be sur- 
prised at the new things w hich have swum 
into your ken. 





Spanish Acres. By Hal G. Evarts. Little, 
Brown. 

Mr. Evarts has combined story and_ propa- 

da in the style to which the weekly in which his 


1 appeare d seriz ally is accustome d. Which, 
though, doesn't keep “Spanish Acres” from being 
if not significant Western tale. 


By Jeffery E. Jeffery. Little, 


a very readable, 
An Octave. 
Brown 
A British publisher lives through a dozen years 
in the eight days of Mr. Jeffery’s title. Amusing, 
and excel- 


yet intelligent; ironic, yet a comedy 
cory ra ne. 
The Reluctant Duchess. By Alice Duer 
r De odd, Mead. 
mixe d-marriage story, ingeniously 





well enough told. Week-end reading 
V it any hangover. 

The Keeper of the Bees. 
ter. Doubleday, Page. 

rs. Porter went back to the ‘‘Harvester”’ 
type of story for this novel. 
id in California. 


By Gene Stratton 


and 
The 
action 1S la 


The Bitter Country. By 
ubleday, Page. 
An unusually strong 
heme—and this is a first novel, too. 
bon told the story of the bitter Northwest 
nd the immigrant who clings to Old World 
preju i 1 it in a manner which promises 
still bigger things. 

T he Secret Road. 
Mead 


Anita Pettibone. 


of a difficult 
liss Petti- 


handling 








tole 





By John Ferguson. Dodd, 
rish tale of intrigue, mystery, uprisings and 
itish Secret Service in India. 
Prairie. By Walter J. Muilenburg. Viking 
Pres 

A first novel, but an intensely “‘real’’ piece of 
ory of Mr. Muilenburg’s takes high 
presentations of the American 


r his fight and his reward. 





reat Pacific War. By Hector Bywater. 
Mifflin. 
ry of a War between Japan and the 


es, fought during the years 1931-'32 


The € 








Un sited Stat 





and °33. na Bywater goes into extraordinary 
detai 00k which is not written as a novel 
but thou sh it were the report of a campaign 
whi actually took place. Interesting and 
plausible but not likely to attract the attention 
its publishers expect for it unless some arbitrary 
and fortuitous circumstance succeeds in making 
the book “‘news.”’ 


Field Book of Birds of the Southwestern 
United States. By Luther E. Wyman and 
Elizabeth F. Bz rnell. Houghton, Mifflin. 


illustrated volume which may be 


A ing usely 
1 ad to serve equally well as a text or asa hand- 
book for the ornithologist. 

Carmel at Work and Play. By Daisy F. 
Bostick and Dorothea Castelhun. Seven Arts, 
Carmel. 


tory of a town which has become known as 
California’s literary colony. Pleasantly told and 
illustrated with photographs and pen-and-ink 


sketches. 








Recent Books in Brief Review 


(Continued from page 45) 


Miscellaneous Books 


The Snow Patrol. By Harry Sinclair Drago. 

The Northwest Mounted Police this time and a 
lively adventure yarn, tinged with mystery. 

The Monkey Puzzle. By J. D. Beresford. 
Bobbs- Merrill. 

Why will people not mind their own affairs 
exclusively? That's part of the ‘‘monkey puzzle” 


which Mr. Beresford makes the theme of a 
delightfully told, thoroughly sound novel. 
The Fire Woman. By W. P. Lawson. Boni 


& Liveright. 

An entirely different sort of Western novel. 
Mr. Lawson has laid his story in Arizona and the 
members of an old, secret religious sect figure as a 
weird background which is not easily forgotten. 

By Henry Milner Rideout. 
Duffield. 


A mystery story laid in India, in which Mr. 
Rideout re-introduces one of his most intriguing 
characters, Runa La Fleche, to his many admirers. 
Mr. Rideout does his India better than any one 
now writing—with, on reflection, Talbot Mund; 
a close second. 

Sea Lavender. 
Henry Holt. 

A young woman in need of change goes to an 
English wate ring place to look for adventure and 
finds it. This is a refreshing romance, delicately 


Dulcarnon. 


By Sidney Floyd Gowing. 


written yet somehow robust enough to stay 
properly in the memory. 
South Wind. By Norman Douglas. Dodd, 


Mead. a 
A new edition of Douglas’ best liked novel. 


St. Helios. By Anna Robeson Burr. Duffield. 

A pleasantly written, semi-historical story by 
the author of ‘‘The House on Charles Street,’’ now 
for the first time publishing under her name. 

False Scent. By J. S. Fletcher. Knopf. 

Mr. Fletcher takes advantage of the collectors 
of the world to write a detective yarn about 
antiques at their expense. 


The Practical Book of Home Repairs. By 
Chelsea Fraser. Crowell. 
Not an odd job about the house that isn’t 


covered in this volume. Mr. Fraser’s experience 
in teaching craftsmanship in the public schools 
has enabled him to make his book at once practical] 
and broadly informative. 


A Guide to Good Golf. By James M. 
Barnes. Dodd, Mead. 

“‘Jim’’ Barnes ought to know. And in this book 
he tells what he knows, together with some 


‘‘workable”’ diagrams and pictures. 

American and British Literature since 
1890. By Carl and Mark Van Doren. Century. 

A clearly written estimate of contemporary 
American and British writers. Intended primarily 
as a text book, this volume is likely to find general 
use among those careful readers who like to have 
reference works at hand to decide questions of 
fact. 

H. L. Mencken. By Ernest Boyd. McBride. 

The fourth small volume in a series called, 
‘“‘Modern American Writers.’” Mr. Boyd has 
done a thorough and capable job in his little mono- 
graph. 
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Filming a Real 
‘Western. 


(Continued from page 39) 


flags waving, and again without a flag in 

sight, the latter being the only way in 

which a foreign circulation for the film 
could be obtained. American flags for 

(Americans, but no flags for the foreign 

countries! 

Twenty-four hours after Cruze had left 
for Hollywood, this great set with its half 
million feet of lumber lay flat in the 
street, the workmen busy salvaging the 
boards. Old J street was no more. 

But ’way up on the plains out from 
Cheyenne, Shaw and Percy Woods had 
been busy re-creating the old town of 
Julesburg, Colorado, that famous junction 
point of the old stage roads which was 
dominated by one Jack Slade, the greatest 
murderer of Western history, who had 
already killed twenty-seven men, not in- 
cluding Indians, when he was hired by the 
proprietors of the Pony Express as mana- 
ger of that section of the road in order 
that it might be kept clear of road agents 
and Indians. And Slade did it. He was 
the personification of gentleness and good 
nature when sober, but once aroused by 
drink he became the most cold-blooded of 
demons, killing on sight friend or foe. His 
characterization by George Bancroft in 
this film is truly wonderful. The morning 
the drunken scene was filmed at Julesburg 
cold chills ran up and down the spines of 
every man and woman on the set as Ban- 
croft, before the cameras, almost literally 
became Slade himself. 

Mark Twain, in “Roughing It,” tells of 
his experience with Slade at Julesburg, 
and the scene showing this episode, in 
which the character of young Clemens is 
portrayed by Charles Gerson, a former 
San Francisco boy, furnishes an excellent 
index to Slade’s character. In this scene, 
George Bancroft, as Slade, most non- 
chalantly leaves his seat alongside the 
budding humorist in the restaurant, steps 
outside for a moment, just long enough to 
kill a man who is gunning for him, then 
returns smilingly to the young man’s side 
and resumes his conversation where he 
left off, without any reference to the kill- 
ing. 

Frank Lackteen, as the halfbreed In- 
dian renegade, aids Slade in all his villainy, 
only to be hanged by Slade as his reward. 
His portrayal of the halfbreed type has no 
equal on the screen today. 

Johnny Fox, who endeared himself to 
the American public as the tobacco- 
chewing boy of ‘““The Covered Wagon,’ 
and who is now fourteen years old, takes 
the part of Buffalo Bill in this story with 
great enthusiasm and success. Buffalo 
Bill was just fourteen when he first rode 
the Pony Express. 

Cruze had wanted to use the town of 
Julesburg, but found that none of the 
original buildings were left, the town 
having twice been destroyed by fire since 
1861. As a consequence, a spot out on the 
plains, six miles from Cheyenne and de- 
void of everything but buffalo grass and a 
few buffalo wallows, was selected. Here 
was built in replica, every detail com- 
plete, old Julesburg as it was; every build- 
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| Just as he said good-by to Cruze he asked, 
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ing was completely finished inside and | 
out, with furniture and fittings, ready to 
be lived in. In fact, most of the buildings 
were occupied by the stock tenders and 
guards. It was Julesburg as Julesburg 
was. Cruze was so determined to keep his 
actors in the old atmosphere that he 
would have nothing else. 

A ten-coach special train took the Cruze 
Unit up from Hollywood to Cheyenne. At 
a quarter to five each morning every mem- | 
ber of that unit was dressing, rushing over 
to get breakfast and seeing that he was | 
out on the plains, ready for work before | 
seven. Midnight was the usual retiring | 
time. The life of the extra in a Cruze | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





Unit is no sinecure, even though it is in- | 
tensely interesting. 

On the Julesburg set we had with us 
Colonel Rutledge, last of the old Plains | 
Scouts, to see that all action connected in | 
any way with the early days on the plains | 
was properly put on. Since Cruze was | 
born in Utah and knew much of the early | 
history of that section, the Colonel had | 
little to do but enjoy the work. 

At Julesburg, as at Sacramento, the in- | 
teriors were taken in the actual buildings, | 
not at the studio. This was ac complished | 
by building the houses and shanties so | 
cleverly that one whole side of a saloon or | 
stage station could be removed. Then the 
great electric generators, brought up from 
Los Angeles, were run up alongside and 
the brilliant flood lights were soon at 
work. Interiors of the log cabins and sod 
houses were usually photographe -d through 
the windows or doors. Even the sod 
houses, and there were many _ splendid 
specimens in the set, were completely fin- 
ished inside, ready for occupancy. Old- 
timers came all the way up from Salt Lake 
and Denver and from Montana just to see 
the old town. United States Senator 
Warren of Wyoming, one of the best 
posted men of the state, and Mrs. Warren, 
were constant visitors at the set and were 
of much assistance in settling controver- 
sies arising over historical details. The 
Senator loaned some extremely rare prop- 
erties, and opened up his Cheyenne 
library to the research department. 

Vice President Charles G. Dawes, en 
route to the Coast, heard of the filming of 
the Pony Express several days before he 
arrived at Cheyenne. He immediately 
got in touch with his Cheyenne host, Sena- 
tor Warren, and asked that arrangements 
be made so that he could visit the set with 
his party. His schedule allowed him but a 
few minutes there, but that schedule was 
nicked nearly two hours before the Vice 
President reluctantly tore himself away. 


“What do you say if we take this film of 
the Pony Express up to the White House 
and show it to Cal when it comes out?” 
Jimmie smiled a consent, he could do 
nothing else, for had not Senator Sam 
Shortridge of California already said the 
same thing at Sacramento when he spent 
a forenoon on the set there, and had not 
Senator Warren also expressed the same 
desire? 

Arthur Chapman, author of “Out 
Where the West Begins,” with Rufus 
Steele and a number of noted writers, 
stopped overnight to visit the filming the 
next day. Chapman stayed several days, 
as did many other writers and historians 
who came up to Cheyenne to see the work. 
A special excursion of forty-two editors of 
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Utah and Colorado spent’a whole day 
there. Such was the attraction of the his- 
torical production of a famous story. 

Among other bits of strenuous action, 
the plot calls for the sacking of the town 
by wild Sioux Indians. From the Dakota 
Reservation they came, hundreds of them, 
and how the eyes of those old bucks glis- 
tened as they were handed bows and 
arrows with which to massacre the male 
inhabitants of Julesburg! Technically, 
those arrows had blunt ends, and each end 
was further protected by a rubber nipple 
so put on that there was about an inch of 
air cushion there. Being hit by them, 
therefore, meant little, but how those old 
Indians did enjoy pelting us with those 
two thousand arrows! Window after 
window went, with the crash of broken 
vlass. We dodged them as best we could, 
only to find they were better marksmen 
than we were dodgers, as countless black 
and blue lumps on our bodies testified. 
The scene ended, the arrows were re- 
trieved—and we found that every one of 
those pneumatic nipples had been drawn 
back tight over the end of the arrows, 
leaving absolutely no protection from the 
blunt point! 

Realism in the runaway of the six 
horses attached to the light prairie 
schooner was one hundred per cent actual. 
(here was no driver concealed in the 
wagon bed; the horses were free to tear 
through that street full of people as they 
wished, and tear they did! It was a real 
thrill, and it was altogether too true to 
life for several of us who bumped into each 
other in our efforts to get in the clear. 
Everybody, at any rate, sighed a great 
breath of relief when the teams sped on 
their way out into the open plain. 

Then—‘“‘Zeke!” said Cruze, “‘now fora 
close-up!” That meant that those horses 
must once more tear down through that 
street, but in this case only the most ex- 
perienced men were allowed in the scene. 
In as risky a position as could be imag- 
ined, those men stood their ground until 
the horses were almost upon them before 
jumping aside. A stumble, a miscalcula- 
tion, and some one would have been in our 
little log-cabin hospital. 

The telegraph line shown in this film 
was built originally with small cross-arms 
and two wires, the technical director 
basing his decision on an early photograph 
taken near Salt Lake City in 1862; yet he 
had to take it all down when the historical 
technician proved to him that on the 
plains there was but one wire with poles 
spaced considerable distances apart, 
though it was true that two wires were 
used for a few miles out of Salt Lake City. 

The last day was the burning of the 
town. To stand and watch those old log 
cabins and shanties go up in smoke, to 
know that the next morning dynamite 
would tear down the old sod houses, and 
that within another forty-eight hours the 
plain would again be level, made one wish 
that the rules of the movie game could be 
lightened enough to allow these historical 
replicas to remain. 

The Pony Express is something more 
than merely a story of the early West. It 
is a faithful record of costumes and cus- 
toms of those days, of the buildings of that 
period, of the great transportation prob- 
lems that faced our nation at its most 
critical period, and what man and horse 
did for California. 
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Jewels 
of Empire 


(Continued from page 44) 


“All right,” he said. ‘But before I go, | 
let me have another look at those jewels.” | 

Chapin lifted the tiny, ink-stained bag 
and extended it to him. 

“Two rubies,” he said, “and an emerald | 
in a diamond setting. Why—’ he 


paused at sight of the other’s face— | 


*‘What’s wrong?” 

Barry was staring at the jewels as they 
lay spread out on his hand. : 

“This emerald,” he said. “I’ve seen it 
before. It’s the one from the ring of that 
twin sister, Henriette!” 

“You're sure?’ Chapin asked sharply. 

“Dead sure. 
and I saw it clearly. 
ting with diamonds on two sides and here 

here is where it was cut from the band 
of the ring. You can see the gold.” 

“So,” said Chapin, “so there was a 
twin sister after all, only her name was 
not Gerard. Don’t you see? Victorine 
Gerard had no twin sister, but this girl is 
not Victorine—we’ve proved that. Per- 
haps she spoke the truth after all. It was 
her twin sister you saw in Paris.” 

“You mean you think she’s over there 
still?” 

Chapin nodded. 

“Tt makes the chain complete. Henri- 
ette on that side to pick up jewels and 
send them across to our demure little 
Victorine who disposes of them here.” 

“And che others—?” growled Barry. 

“Accomplices. And the murder of 
Gerard, and the fellow in Paris, a falling 
out among thieves. Like enough that box 
of candy you saw passed in Paris con- 
tained some of the very jewels we’re look- 
ing at. Oh, I tell you, Barry, my boy, 
you'll find your girl’s as black as the rest!” 

Barry turned wearily away. 

“Perhaps,” he said, 
hang on to my own theory for a little 
while, won’t you? I want to test it.” 

“What are you going to do?” inquired 
Chapin. 

B irry set his lips in a firm, straight line. 

“Tf you must know, I’m going to pay a 
visit to the house next door!” 
XV 

IGHT hours later Barry grinned 

across a luncheon table at his friend. 

“Two p. m.is an ungodly hour to be 
breakfasting. It reminds me of my cub 
reporter days. What’s happened while 
I was out?” 

“Nothing of importance. Clarke and 
Devoe have been on the job since you left 
and report only one person has left the 
house—the old woman. Clarke followed 
her and she merely walked to the corner, 
bought some food and returned, using the 
back door. The girl and the men are up 
to some devilment inside the walls. Have 
you your theory worked out?” 

“Not quite,” said Barry. 
give me forty-eight hours?” 

“IT don’t like to hold off too long,” 
growled Chapin, but you’re right in 
thinking we haven’t any real evidence if 
we don’t catch ’em with the jewels.” 

“Have you any idea how much they 


“Can you 


She sat at the next table | 
It’s an odd flat set- | 


“but you'll let me | 
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tors, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with 
running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and 
suites with private baths. The famous Cunard 
cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via S. S. ‘‘Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” 

“Berengaria” or any Cunard Line steamer. 


Prompt reservation advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
1529 Locust Street, Philadeiphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
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know—how much they have you con- 
nected with the affair?” 

“T’ve wondered about that,” admitted 
Barry. Of course, if Dievushkin followed 
me last night he saw me go into Old Dad 
Slocum’s, and if they hear the jewels are 
zone they’ll guess who did it.” 

“And the room down there—?”’ Chapin 
waved his hand. 

“T’m rather inclined to think they don’t 
know I’m there.” 

“Not even the girl?” 
Barry flushed. 

“She knows I think. When she looked 
out of that window I had a feeling she 
knew I was there in the darkness.” 

“Then,” said Chapin, “I wouldn’t give 
two cents for your life. I bet the whole 
thing’s a plant. You know too much and 
she sent for you so they could put you out 
of the way.” Barry set his jaw. 

“She’s not in it,” he said. “I can’t tell 
you how I know, but I do.” 

‘All right,” said Chapin gruffly, “but 

I'd feel better if you weren’t making a 
damn fool of yourself.” He hid his pique 
behind a newspaper and Barry spoke 
casually. 

“Anything happened?” 

“Two strikes,’ said the other, “a so- 
ciety divorce, and a princess come to 
town.” He passed the paper across the 
table to Barry. 

‘Princess Anastasia!” 
she’s here—poor kid!” 

“T don’t keep up on royalty myself,” 
sniffed Chapin. 

“Neither do I, but I happen to remem- 
ber this girl. Don’t you remember—the 
little princess who tried to get help to the 
Russian royal family before the Red’s 
finished them off? Her father was killed 
before her eyes, but she managed to es- 
cape and got over the border.” 

“Sure I remember,” said Chapin. “Cute 
little thing with yellow hair, wasn’t she? 
Who’s she with?” 

“Prince Stephen,” said Barry. “Some 
fellow the Czar sent to Siberia for too 
much plain speaking. Bolshevik stuff 
before Bolshevism was invented. Man- 
aged to escape years ago and nothing’s 
been heard of him until now. But I don’t 
see—” he knitted his brows. “I don’t 
see what the little princess is doing mixed 
up with a bird of that feather.” 

“Well, Chapin shrugged, “I’m not wor- 
tying about her!” 

“Me neither!” agreed Barry rising. 

“I’ve a few other things on my mind. By 
the way—any more news of Old Dad 
Slocum?” 

“No. But I’ve an idea. Won’t he sus- 
pect that gang of robbing him? So far as 
he knows they’re the only ones that have 
seen the jewels. He'll probably figure 
they sold ’°em to him, then slipped back 
and stole ’em again.” He chuckled. “If 
I know the old fox he won’t stand for be- 
ing gyped.” 

“There may be something in what you 
say,” agreed Barry. 

“There usually 1s,” said Chapin, ““good- 
by, and good luck, boy.” 

For a moment the two regarded each 
other affectionately, then Barry swung 
into a taxi. He discharged the machine 
near his room and turning, charged full 
force into Sarah Jane Milliken. 

“Heard anything from that house?” 
she demanded. 

“How did you know?” 


asked Chapin, and 


said Barry. “So 


Barry stared. 
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Your Great 
Winter Vacation 


in Southern California 


A Spring-like climate —plus a great variety of unique diversions. 
Bask in this warm sunshine. But have this all-inclusive “round 
of pleasures” too, to entertain you. 


HE iii stretches of the beaches, the in- A strange enchant- 
spiring heights of snow-capped mountain ment, complete change, 
tops, the beauty of an orange grove in bear- absorbing interest, 
ing, the lure of a gigantic desert resembling GREAT FUN. 
Sahara. A great city close by. Campers That is Southern Cal- 
passing through it, their cars packed with fornia — these are the 
tents, guns and fishing tackle. Southern California p/us- 
And, everywhere, golf courses, tennis ses which are added to 
courts and polo fields—go/f every day. the climate to make it fun 
A strange-looking crew appears in fancy a8 well as pleasant to be 
costume—a moving picture troupe. A little | here—the favorite pas- 
farther down the road, an old Spanish Mise times of all men, a// 
sion built in 1774. women and a/l children 
You have a notion to do this or that to- f° make whole families happy. Do yoy 
day —— you jump into a motor car and go know of any other place to equal sti 
and do it—riding, on the way, on a paved Hotels, bungalows and boarding houses. 
boulevard as smooth as a city street —a Living costs and rates are low. 
hundred miles in three hours, and rare scen- Ask your nearest railroad ticket agent to 
ery on every side. tell you more about it, or mail coupon be- 
Fields of flowers, vari-colored hills, une low. Plan it now —the most interesting 
usual trees. winter that you've ever spent. 
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The Route: Visits Madeira, Gi- 
braltar, Spain, Algiers, the Riviera, 
Tunis, Sicily, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, the Aegean 
Islands, Jugo-Slavia, Italy, France, 
and England. 66 days of ideal cruis- 
ing. 20 stops. Membership limited 
to 385 persons, insuring uncrowded 
shore parties. 


Raymond-Whitcomb 


WINTER CRUISES 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing January 28, 1926 on the Cunarder “Samaria’”’ 


$925 up 


Features: The only cruise includ- 
ing (at no extra cost) a trip to the 
Alhambra at Granada, Spain; the 
only cruise to visit the Riviera in 
Carnival week; the only cruise to 
visit Cattaro, Jugo-Slavia and the 
Greek Islands; also calling at Venice 
and Syracuse, Sicily, in addition to 
all traditional ports. 








TWO WEST INDIES CRUISES 
January 30 and February 25, 1926—“‘Columbus’’—$375 and upward 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature and Ship-plans 








SPRING MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE: Apr. 3, 1926—“Carinthia”—$625 up. 
SOUTH AMERICA: Four tours, Leaving N. Y. Jan. 7, 16, 30, & Feb. 4, 1926. 








LOS ANGELES 
433 West 5th St. 





Booklets describing all these services sent on request or 
call at one of our centrally located Pacific Coast Offices 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
657 Market St. 


























CALIFORNIA 
Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 
San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 
SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write{ Oakland, Cal. 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods end Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experiencedsmen. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franciseo Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 
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Their watchword is smiling courtesy.— This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where thoughtful and kindly 
service combines with ideal comfort and surroundings to 
make a stay enjoyable. 


& RATES—Per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with ee water 


| “J was at headquarters this morning 
and Mr. McFarland told me.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t talk now,” 
Barry impatiently. 

“Oh.” She was plainly disappointed. 
“I’m so sorry. I thought you'd like to 
hear what Old Mr. Slocum said to Doctor 
Schultz.” 

“Schultz!” He swung about. 
did you see Schultz?” 

“YT thought you’d like to know,” she 
beamed. “Right after I talked with Mr. 
McFarland. He told me I could help by 
poking round Daddy Slocum’s place and 
looking at furniture. I hadn’t been there 
ten minutes when Schultz came in.” 

“Did he see you?” 

“Not to recognize me. I stood with my 
back to him, pretending to look over some 
books, and Old Slocum told him I was all 
right. It seems Old Slocum’s lost some- 
thing or had it stolen and he thought the 
Doctor had it. That made the Doctor 
awfully mad and I thought they’d fly at 
each other’s throats. But they made it 
up in the end and the Herr Doktor stalked 
out. He was still so mad he didn’t notice 
he’d dropped someth. ng.’ 

“What did he drop?” demanded Barry. 

“Well, it was nothing of importance,” 
she said, “but just in case it meant some- 
thing I brought it with me. It’s an ad- 
dress written in French. Near as I can 
make out it’s an address in Paris.” 

XVI 

OR two hours Barry kept up the vig! 

in his room. He occupied the time by 
writing a comprehensive report of the 
case, and by sending a message to John 
Chapin to look up the address in Paris. 
And back of it all his mind was busy try- 
ing to fit in this new bit of information. 

So old Dad Slocum had talked to Doc- 
tor Schultz? That meant the Swiss was 
in the affair and the others would soon 
know about the theft of the jewels. 
Chapin was right. Old Slocum had sus- 
pected them of stealing and it would make 
for trouble 

But Dievushkin? There lay the danger. 
He must suspect Barry’s connection with 
the affair. Would he make another at- 
‘tempt upon his life? 

Barry decided to drop his unprofitable 
thoughts and turn his attention to the 
room next door. There was no sound and 
without more ado he moved aside the 
shielding chair and passed through the 
door, peering out the window. The room 
across the area was silent, showing closed 
blinds. As he returned to his room a knock 
sounded upon his door. The gloomy 
landlady stood without. 

“T come t’ tell you you got a neighbor 
“T let th’ room t’ a 


said 


“When 











she said. 


up front,” 
new gent.” 
“Wh at’s he like?” inquired Barry. 
“Not so tall as you,” she said, “and with 
real black hair. He’s gone out for a bit, 
but he'll be back. He —” she paused for 


a word. ‘He wasn’t feeling well exactly. 
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I thought I’d better explain. Remember, 
if you jhappen to want me all you got t’ 
| do’s t’ go t’ the bottom of th’ second 

| flight an’ yell real loud.” 

| “Thanks,” said Barry and bowed her 
| to the door. After her departure he lit 
| his pipe and sat for a long time staring at 
| the pages of his book. Now what did this 
| New roomer betoken? For a time lh: 

| read and dozed, watching the hands of his 
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watch. At midnight he donned rubber 
sneakers and slipped down the stairs to 
the doorway. A whistle brought Clarke 
from his place in the shadows. 

‘Nothing to report,” he said, “except 
there’s a new man moved in on your 
floor. He’s just round the corner getting 
uncommon full of bootleg and he won’t 
give you any trouble t’night I guess. 
What’s that?” 

From down the street came the sound 
of singing. It was a wild, discordant 
sound, shattering the silence of the street. 
A man appeared weaving back and forth 
across the sidewalk. Clarke grinned 

“Just the drunk,” he commented. “I 
suppose he’ll rouse the dead!” 

“Good Lord!” said Barry. “Ill have 
to shut him up. I don’t want the whole 
neighborhood wakened.”’ 

He took a few steps forward to meet 
him. As the man came into the lamp 
light he saw he was short and square with 
straggling hair and a blue, unshaven jaw. 

“Don’t you think you’d better quiet 
down?” inquired Barry. 

The man regarded him, dazedly. 

“Live on  segun floor,” he said. 
“Wanna go t’ bed.” 

“All right,” said Barry. “T’ll see that 
you do—but let’s go quietly.” 

“All 1. 
lovingly over the shoulders of his guide. 

For five minutes Barry hauled him step 
by step up the stairway. As they reached 
the second floor he drew a breath of relief. 

“Here’s your room,” he said, but the 
man shook his head. 

“Dwanna be lef’ alone!’ he wailed. 
‘Wanna go wish you!” 

For a minute Barry hesitated, then, as 
the other’s sobs redoubled in volume, 
he gave in. 

“Allright,” he said. ““Come to my room 
if you want to.” 

“Goo’ boy!” said his neighbor. “Wanna 
stay wish my frien’.” 

Together they staggered down the hall 
to Barry’s room. At the edge of the bed 
the man loosened his hold and sank down 
upon the cotton quilt. 

‘Jus’ wanna little sleep,” he said. For 
a minute he seemed to doze off. Then 
he opened his eyes for a final comment. 
“Sompin’ I gotta do!” he said, and sank 
into slumber. 

For a long time Barry hung over him, 
brows knit. To all intents and purposes 
the man was dead to the world and yet— 
could his gestures, his rambling speech, 
be assumed? In a swift review of the 
room Barry decided he could do no harm. 
With a little grin he turned toward the 
door, hastily thrusting into his pocket a 
kit of burglar’s tools, and stepped into the 
hall. As he turned the key in the lock he 
chuckled under his breath. The man 
within was a prisoner until he chose to re- 
lease him. Silently he slipped down the 
stair to where he had left Clarke. 

“Nobody been out nor in, sir,” said the 
watcher. 

“That means three in the house,”’ said 
3arry thoughtfully. “The old woman 
and the girl, of course. And Dievushkin, 
if he returned before you went on watch. 
But Schultz can’t be there. He was seen 
at Old Slocum’s this afternoon and you 
say he hasn’t come back?” 

“Nobody’s been out nor in but the old 
woman,” repeated Clarke. ‘We've 
watched front and back.” 


The man draped himself | 


| 
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Now the football season. Crisp au- 
tumn weather, with the prospect of 
a glorious afternoon out-doors—in 
the stands at your chosen football 
match. 

Whether it’s at Berkeley, at Stan- 
ford, Los Angeles, the Hollywood 
Bowl, Eugene—no matter where, 
you can go best by train. Fast, com- 
fortable trains daily over Southern 
Pacific Lines and its connections 
serve the entire coast. 

You canchoosea convenient hour 
of departure—and be assured of ar- 
rival on time. And you’re free and 


TO THE é LO 6 : 
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This popular travel service 
assures acomfortable, con- 
venient and economical 


way to reach them. 


unhampered when you get there— 
canenteratonceinto full enjoyment 
of the event. 

For you need have no worry about 
crowded highways or parking diffi- 
culties. And the return journey is 
equally convenient—plus a wel- 
come opportunity to relax and rest 
after the day’s excitement. 

So go bytrain. Lowroundtrip fares 
make the trip surprisingly inexpen- 
sive. And you can avail yourself of 
their generous return limits to stop 
over forthe week-end or longer with 
friends or relatives. 


Ask any SouthernPacific agent about 
this service, or communicate with 


Southern PacificLines 


F. S. McGinnis, P. T. M., San Francisco 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT LAND FOR SALE 
Make your Home in Los Gates in the Ten acres inside city limits of San Diego, 


Valley of the Sun." Located in the foothills of the 


fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with | California. Plotted into Jots, will bring $40,000. 


an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. | Will sell for $15,000. P. O. Box 770, Eureka, 
=" Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, Cali- Jalif. 
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PATENTS 
‘‘Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write cn pi Sa aie 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. ‘Record of Invention Blank"’ before disclosing in- 





ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our Inspection and Instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart We “ 

















HELP WANTED San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., 

Agents—Write for Free Samples. Sell Madi- Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
son ‘‘Better-Made"’ Shirts for large Manufacturer references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 
Mfers, 509 Broadway, New York. Washington, D. C. 

Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail Inventions Commercialized on cash or 
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Colo. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“All right,” said Barry. “Then I’ve 
only the woman and Dievushkin to look 
out for. You keep on watch here.” 

He turned and slipped down the pas- 
sage which bordered the house. The 
night was very still and dark, the arc 
light down the street served only to make 
the shadows a deeper, more velvety black. 
One step at a time he crept along, his fin- 
gers feeling for a basement window. After 
a time he reached it and worked with the 
board covering until the nails loosened 
and the cover dropped into his hand 
with the litheness of a cat he raised the 
window, wriggled through the aperture, 
and slipped within. 

By the light of his flash he saw it was a 
long narrow hallway with two doors in its 
discolored walls. At the end of the pas- 
sage a stair led to the house above. Slip- 
ping his feet along the ground he made 
for it and mounted step by step until a 
door blocked his progress. No sound 
came from the darkness as he turned the 
handle and entered the room beyond. 

It was a kitchen, large, high-ceilinged, 
with a clutter of cooking utensils and food. 
The stove was still warm. Beyond it he 
saw stairs leading to the floor above. 
They were, Barry discovered, the rear 
stairs of the house. Softly he crossed the 
kitchen and crept up these stairs. 

At the head of the stairs he stood peer- 
ing into the shadow. Suddenly, with a 
little start, he realized that this house in 
which he stood was the exact counterpart 
of the one he had quitted. Built, doubt- 
less, by the same builder upon the same 
ground plan, he had only to draw upon 
his knowledge of the house in which he 
roomed to locate the rooms before him. 

Pressed against the stair rail he listened 
for sounds within. From behind a closed 
door he discerned the even breathing of a 
sleeper. Without doubt it was the old wo- 
man. And between the noisy exhalations, 
faint and indistinct, he caught the sound 
of muffled sobbing. 

He made down the hall to the next 
door. It was open, as were the doors to 
left and right. A single glance showed 
the rooms were unfurnished. He had 
nothing to fear from there. But the room 
at the back—there he felt the whole evil 
of this mysterious house was concen- 
trated. Creeping noiselessly he slipped 
along the hall to the doorway. 

The room was furnished with the de- 
crepit furniture of a cheap lodging house. 
Two beds, a chair, the table over which 
he had seen the men bending, and an air- 
tight stove with ornaments of rusty iror.. 
The only article of furniture which might 
not be found in any rented room was a 
rough bench in the corner, littered with 
a eweler’s implements. The table, the 
beds, even the floor, were piled with leaf- 
lets of gaudy yellow and Barry, bending 
over, retrieved one from the rug and 
slipped it into the pocket of his coat. 

As he stepped over to the window he 
noted that the glass was down, the shade 
drawn. He slipped it to one side to glance 
across the passage toward his room, then, 
with difficulty, repressed an outcry. The 
room across the way was lighted! 

An instant he stood there, nonplussed, 
then swung about suddenly, his hand fly- 
ing to his hip. Some one was standing at 
the doorway of the room. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN DECEMBER) 
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